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2 INFLUENCE OP WOMEN. 

jilted, or have been seized with an uncommon admi- 
ration of truth. At any rate it is necessary to say, 
that when the Pi^ofessor of Moral Philosophy has 
preached one thing, Laura or Lais often coaxes us 
into believing another. At the same time it must 
be confessed — and here my old weakness returns 
upon me — that if man were left alone upon the 
earth he would soon degenerate into a brute; as, 
indeed, he does, when, having forgotten the lessons 
of his mother, he is cast, by accident or superior 
force, where tea-kettle never sings, and is compelled 
to become one of the blind-alleys of the species. 
People talk of the moralising influence of Solitude. 
Let us not believe in it. Robinson Crusoe is a 
myth. How could a man become good where a 
dog would change into a wolf, without a companion 
for his heart to cheriih or to remember ? 

French students are, perhaps, more than any 
other class of young men in the world, influenced 
by the female society they keep ; and the in- 
fluence, in general, is not for good. It is true 
that, by associating with the most agreeable sec- 
tion of the humbler classes, they acquire charitable 
tendencies and democratic sympathies not easily 
lost; but, on the other hand, they often uncon- 
sciously adopt vulgar modes of viewing things, 
narrow prejudices, and elastic principles. I know 
that few Frenchmen will admit this. On the 
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oontraryj they affect to pass through the pei^iod of 
their youth — no matter how extensive or varied 
their experience — without receiving any taint or 
impression; and great would be their disgust to 
hear it said that a poor girlj whom they had played 
with as a toy, could have moditied in any way their 
iutellectual development. An idle student met a 
bloomiDg beauty in the street^ wandering along with 
vague glaoces, ^' Where are you going ?^' cried he, 
^^ Nowhere/^ she repJied. — ^*Then, as we are bound 
for the same place, why not go together?^' They 
went: so, at least, the story goes. But it is not 
necessary to prove that on the journey this vagabond 
young lady must have taught or untaught her 
extempore companion a great many things on a 
great many subjects. Without further apology, 
therefore, I shall continue to relate from my own 
experience a variety of incidents and scenes of 
Student Life, thus indirectly showing in what manner 
the moral theories prevalent in educated French 
society are acquired, or, at any rate, modified. In the 
first place, I shall give a narrative of one of my 
excursions to St, Germain and AsniereSj with a 
party of young students and the companions of 
their pains and pleasures, performed many years 
ago* 

It was on such occasions that I grew quite 
familiar with the manners of the country dancing- 
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places, but after the first caup d'mil I confeas 
tbat I never found much amusement there. We 
crowded into a cab to the Btationj and went by 
rail to Saint Germain, Richmond is beautiful, i 
but it is nothing to that place. The terrace^ bor- ^| 
dered on one side by forests, descends on the ~ 
other to a sparkling reach of the Seiner over- 
looks a fertile expanse of country dotted with ham- i 
lets and woods^ takt^s in the whole varied out- ^^ 
line of Paris J serrated by steeples and cathedral ^ 
towers and domesj as well as the vast sweep of hills^ 
where villages and palaces peep at every point be- 
tween masses of verdurcj from Argenteuil all round 
to Meudon. There is no place w^hich the Parisians 
admire so ranch, or with such good reason. Oa I 
Sunday, especialiyj train after train flics over the j 
wooded country, up the slope (where atmospheric ^B 
pressure takes the place of steam), and discharges ' 
an almost imceasing torrent of people under the 
red walls of the palace, where a proscribed Stuart . 
had once leisure to repent the obstinate bigotry H 
that forced htm to make way for a Dutch prince i 
advcntur<^r. ' 

The Parisian, however, cares nothing for his- I 
torical associations. Besides, he has never heard 
what took place before ^89 ; and if he had, what 
matters it to him in what room of what big 
house a discarded ting of times gone by spent 
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some gloomy liouis? Our countrymen are not 
quite 80 philosophical; and I rarely go to Saint 
Germain without seeing some relative of my friend 
Cockney^ or some solid North Briton, guide-book 
I in hand J prowling about the gateway, and trying to 
look sentimental. There are still a few people who 
feel an interest in that gross family, and now and 
then we hear in society innocent young maidens 
warbling wretched ditties^ that appeal to sentiments 
which they would be ashamed to understand. Why 
will mothers allow marriageable daughters to make 
that abominable "Charlie" the hero of their ima- 
ginations ? 

" ^Vhat ii that great — ?" [the oath had no 

I meaning in her month j and so it is unnecessary 
to repeat it J " What is that large EngUshman 
looking up into the air for?" inquired Fifine. 

" An English king has apartments there," ob- 
served Rose, to whom Guguste had been trying to 
inapart some historical notions. The young man^ 
I being in a bookseller^s office, thought it necessary 
to exhibit his learning, and tried to correct her 
chronology f but was interrupted by Fiiine, who 
cried : — 

" It is no matter; I don't care a msh about him. 
Here is a dealer in macarons .- the gentlemen must 
treat us to some." 

Agricole looked a little annoyed, because he had 
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beeo just telling me that, instead of educating him- 
aelfj he had beeu trying to educate Fifinej and had 
boasted of Lis success. He admitted, howeverj that 
he could uot impart to her any proper ideas of ^ 
dbronologyj because she could neither believe in thi 
past nor in the future, and could rarely he brought 
to refer even to the period of her own childhood, 
much less to the possibility that a time should come 
when she should cease to be, I believe that to 
humblCj uneducated people, life is much longer than 
it is to uSj^ho constantly overhaul the years that 
have gone by, aod Classify our doings and express 
them in general formula, and look a4iead and 
analyse life, and reduce it to four or five great 
events. 

I have forgotten to mention that it was f^te*day 
at Saint Germain — to my horror and dismay, for I 
had been taken away quite unexpectedly. Early in 
spring the villages in the neighbourhood of Paris by 
turns begin to celebrate the festivals of their patron 
saints. In some out-of-the-way places we may 
still observe the presence of real hearty simplicity 
on these occasions. Dancing and donkey-races 
form the amusements. As a rule, however, the 
f^tea are only means of attracting people to spend 
money. They take place on Sundays, when all 
Parisians indulge in a holiday. A fSte at a place 
like Saint Germain is a kind of a fair, with booths 
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supposed to contain giants^ dwarfs, mermaids, 
crocodilesj albinos, and hig serpents — with stall a 
diffusing an insupportable odour of gingerbreadj and 
exhibiting prodigious assortments of toys — -with 
play-tables, where girls make their sweethearts 
spend a great deal of money without winning any- 
thing- — with all manner of whirligigs and weighing- 
luacliines- — and a band of music and fireworks in 
the evening. There are also tents for beer and wine- 
drinkersj ai)d gi^at marquees set up as dancing- 
places in the evening. Willis^B ball is the favourite. 
People pay a few sous entrance -money, and so much 
every dance, collected in the middle thereof by a 
fellow who goes round and generally contrives to 
interrupt yon just as you ai'c saying something soft 
to your partner; so you Lave to fumble for sous in 
your pocket, or stand waiting for change, in danger 
df having some bouncing grisette lauuched as from 
a catapult against you. There never was a more 
unsentimental invention than this mode of *' paying 
rthe piper." Another, to which the same reproach 
does not attach, is nevertheless onerous i you have 
no sooner got money in your hand than up runs 
a bouquet-dealer, always inexpressibly ugly, and 
insists that you shall " flower ^^ Madame^ as the 
phrase is. There is no escaping, especially if your 
paitner hali-ironieaily bega you will not go to the 
expense. 
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Meanwhile the figure is finished, and you have 
to begin the nextj after time has been given to 
cool down. The reflection at once comes that 
you are playing the fooL There are plenty, how- 
ever, to keep you in countenance. The principal 
dancera are students, or shop-boy b who imitate their 
manners. These young gentlemen have set to them- 
selves the following problem for solution : — How is 
it possible to go through the greatest number of 
antics without once deviating into grace ? Dancing 
has been transformed into a violent kind of gym- 
nastics, in which genteel young men kick up their 
legs, wag their heads, distort their bodies, and scat- 
ter their arms, elbows, and hands, exactly as if they 
were puppets hung on wires. Of course every one 
has his hat on — that is, stuck on the back of the 
head, to gii^e an additional touch to the idiotie ap- 
pearance which it is thought humorous to assume. 
Some girls dance a little more gracefully than this ; 
but these young maidens of whom we read as trip- 
ping on the greensward in innocent mirth when 
the labours of the day are over, in general seem less 
absurd than their partners, only on account of their 
costumes* Many emulate ballet-dancers in the 
audacity of their pirouettes, although the police seem 
to have definite orders as to the height to which a 
toe may be raised without offence to official morality. 
They are there, as everywhere, with their cadaverous 
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faces and cocked-hats^ looking keenly out for " con- 
traventions," No aauey garter can flash on the 
sight without bringing down the thunders of autho- 
rity- This is a ieature in French character that I 

' have never been able to understand. Our neigh- 
hours laugh at us for our respect of the police, and 
yet submit quietly to have the expansion of their 
gaiety Umited by ordinance* They do not seem in 
the shghtest degree damped by the presence of the 
officials^ and are rarely carried away beyond the bounds 
prescribed. 

No doubt, considering the materials of which 

[ these assemblies are in great part com pose dj the 
presence of the pohce prevents maoy licentious ex- 
eessea^ and it is necessary to notice this factj be- 
cause the public halls in the neighhourhood of Paris 
and within the walls are attended on some evenings 
of the weekj and in some seasons, by thousands and 

I thousands, not only of rakish young men and women 

^of equivocal character, but of servant-maids, trades- 
men's wives whose domestic habits have been 
*^ disturbed," a great portion of the rank and file of 
sham-genteel society, by all the students in law and 
physic^ by lawyers' clerks, by shopmen, by i^spect- 
ahle bourgeois escaped from their families, by young 
fashionables J and by an immense number of strangers 
of high and low degree. This mass of varied com- 
position is not sufficiently reasonable to ensure the 
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preservation of tolerably decorouis conduct ; and ihc 
presence of one or more algnazila armed with 
rapiersj and empowered, if necessary, to call in the 
guard, is found to be essential. At eleven o'clock 
the dancing ceases, and the ci^wd disperses* 

One of the explanations of the gi'eat popularity 
which these '* temples of Terpsichore" enjoy, is the 
unbounded desire of the French for brilliant society. 
When they cannot get the reality they take the 
semblance. A young student once refused an in- 
vitation to spend the evening with me on a Thursday, 
sayingj in an important tone of voice, "I always go 
to the Closerie des Lilacs on that day ;" just as one 
might sayj " I go to Madame or Lady So-and-So's^ 
soiree," 

Partly as the result of their reading and of their 
experiences at the theatre, partly by a natural aspira* j 
tion, the young girls of Paris think that to go to 
a ball is the height of happiness — even to a baO 
where they are admitted gratis as part of the 
attraction. But it is nothing unless they have a 
cavaher "to give them his arm" An experienced 
man once imparted to nic the following instructions ; 
— If you happen to be wandering about, looking 
into the shop-windows, and see behind a counter a 
pretty girt, into whose good graces you should like 
to get, wait till eight or nine o'clock^ when she will 
leave business to go home; salute her, and you will 
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know at once whetber she h virtuous^ whether she 
is already engaged^ and whether she is open to an 
offer. In the last case she will spare a smile or a 
reserved bow; but oftea will not consent to be 
ipoken to the next evening. She wants to know 
whether she is considered worth a little attention 
and tronble. But life is shorty and courtships 
should not be long. In a few days she will listen to 
a coniplimentj and even allow her new acquaintance 
to conduct her to the corner c»f her street. At this 
stage the fortunate youth is pointed out to the 
other shop-girls as an aspirunt ; but next Sunday 
she accepts an invitation to spend the day in the 
cotmtryj running through the fields and the woods, 
picking flowerSj with a prospect of a splendid two- 
frauc dinner. If you are wise you will insist en 
gomg to the ball, although the young lady will 
object because it is improper, I have known many 
a good eound marriage which has begnn in thia way j 
but matters are not always pushed so far as that. 

From these hints it will appear that the young 
Parisian work or shop-girl has very simple tastes — 
if her notions of morality are not remarkable for 
rigidity. She delights chiefly in the theatre, in a 
two-franc dinner at a restam-ant^ including oysters 
and wnne ; and, of course, adores a pretty gown. As 
I shall have occasion to observe^ this curious being, 
which is totally unknown in England^ and which we 
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may still call a grisettej is a young creature, on] 
tbe whole very obliging^ very ignorant j very *' strong- 
minded/' by refiexioQ from the men ahe frequents, 
laughing at the church, and having vague ideas of 
iDorality, She abhors those who take life, and 
despises those who steal } is truthful on great occa- ' 
sions, and speaks evil ooly of her rivals ; rarely shows 
any sordid feelings though she naturally aecepta 
presents of dress and an invitation to dinner or,i 
breakfast ; is very affectionate, even if she has to do 
with a rascal ^ and is quite disposedj if deserted by , 
her lover, to leap into the Seine. Tbe number ir^ 
frightful of young girls who voluntarily die in Paris 
because, after enjoying a brief period of bappy 
existence, they are unwiUing to face again the stern 
reality — work, without any other object but food — 
no affections — ^tio hopes. Most, of course, put up 
with their misfortune, become hard and selfish, and 
commit sins wliich in the vengeful silence of their 
own minds they heap upon the beads of those whocj 
left them on that dreary shore. 

But this is dismal talk* Look at all those ^ 
young girls with ruddy lips and rosy cheeks, smil- 
ing under adornments, the price of which would 
scarcely buy slippers for a great lady. They will be 
happy as long as we make them so* Agricole is 
' talking of what he will do with Fifine a hundred 
years hence» Life is a laugh to her if he keep his, I 
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word, and she promises never to grow old. All tlie 
party are not quite so sentimental; but all are 
gi™lingj and grinning, and muncliing fruit and 
cakes. We have a great deal yet to do ; for we are 
bound for xlsnieres in the evening : so, after we have 
all played for macaronSj listened to the band, stood 
at the outside of all the booth s^ visited one which 
contained a warran lizard raised to the dignity of an 
alligator^ drank several bottles of beer, and swallowed 
a good deal of dustj we go into the forest, to find an 
appetite for dinner in its winding paths and shady 
places* 

Numerous persons, for the most part in coupleSj 
had preceded us, some racing through the under- 
woodj others walking slowly along and turning 
down by-waya as we approachcdj others sitting on 
the gi*ass with a fanciful lunch spread out before them. 
Agricole was in immenae spirits, which he showed 
by smoking about fifteen pipes in ^succession ; Fifine 
ran to and fro collecting flowers, and biding to be 
found; Rose carried her plump little form majea- 
tically* along, listening with rather a critical than a 
tender air to Gugnstc, who, in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, was proposing to build a hut in the 
forest and share it with her; or, if that was not 
possible — on account of the guards — to hire a bouse 
or a lodging in the town, or to set up a wine shop 
ther€j and take her as a partner for better for worse : 
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he would give up his aituatlonj put on a blue apron, 
measure out brandy^ and cork bottles* I believe that 
Mademoiselle Rose made it a rule to listen to every 
proposition of that kind^ however absurd, and to 
examine it from every point of view before rejection, 
Indeedj indeed^ she was a most prudent young 
woman ! 

Fifine suddenly refused to go a step further* She 
was hungry; and the last time she had been in the 
forest — four years ago — (Agricole bit his hp — it was 
before his time) — she had lost her way with her 
cousin, Madame Pinson, until after dark, and they 
were obliged to put up with bread and cheese, for] 
everything in the town had been devoured. ^^You 
arc always wanting to eat," quoth Agrieole, rather 
rudely, imagining in Ha stupidity that some walk 
with a rival had been referred to, Fifine's eye was 
perfectly pellucid and innocent, and her cheek did 
Dot change. She understood not the sensitiveness 
of her master for the time beings and, had hii 
suspicions been well-founded, would have come out 
with some irresistible argument, to the effect that if 
men will form temporary acquaintance with ua- 
fortunate young girls, they must make up their 
minds never to be certain of their fidtflity, I believe 
Fifine was as faithful as a spaniel, yet she always 
said that, for ike sake of morality, a lover ought 
never to be allowed to relapse into the confident 
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security of a husbaud^ — otherwise men would never 
marry ! 

Nothing further passed at that time; but we 
went back and repaired to a restaurant in the prin- 
cipal street. It soon appeared that Fifine was quite 
right. We had to wait, standing, for half an hour, 
until a table was vacated, and had full leisure to 
become acquainted with the habits of the establissh- 
ment. The guests were served by women j- — great 
awkward girlsj who ran hither and thither, coming 
io contact round cornerSj upsetting dishes, breaking 
plates, shouting that they could not be every vrhere at 
once, and being nowhere when they were wanted. 
Everybody was hungry on coming in, and bad time 
to get hungry again before anything appeamd on 
-the table* Some took the matter goo d-hu moo redly, 
but these admitted they had breakfasted late; others 
w^ere ferociously sarciistic, and made comparisons 
between Saint Germain and Paria^ which one or two 
inhabitants of the former place seemed inclined to 
take as personal insults. We must never say before 
a Frenchman that his language is weak, that his 
countrymen are not good ridersj that Paris pastry is 
detestable, that his mistress is unfaithful, or that the 
place he Uvea in is dirty. I have known of a duel 
fought for the purity of Toulon, and there was one 
talked of for that of Madame Adele. 

At length we dined off bad soup^ chops, kidneys. 
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salad, and cbcescj with a fail- allowance of wine, aad 
were content to get off at two franca a-piece. The 
fire- works were beginniog when we came out^ and 
cbildren little and great were shouting, "Ah! ah!' 
in admiration. We proposed taking our coifee and 
returning to Asnieres* As we darted down by the ' 
atmospheric^ a brilliant burst of rockets lighted up^ 
the tetracej and ruddied both the clouds and th€ 
rippling surface of the river as it flowed between 
its wooded banks. 

Asnieres was not very well attended that nigbt, on 
account of the superior attractions of Saint Germain. 
The principal place of resort is a vast garden laid 
out like a park, with a great coffee-house attached, 
and a ball-room, consisting of an oblong space shaded 
by trees with banks on either side. The orchestra 
takes its place in a huge brightly -Ugh ted alcove at 
one end ; chandeliers are swung at various intervals; 
and paper lanterns of all colours decorate the trees, 
and " teach light to counterfeit a gloom ^^ in places 
where fond couples go liitting along like shadows, 
under pretence of finding the swing or the weighing- 
tnachioe. 

The dancing is exactly like that I have already 
described, and indeed, with the exception of indi- 
vidual eccentricities, the same observation applies to 
the ChLtteau des Fleurs, to Mabille, to the Chateau 
Rouge, to Valentino, &c. Some slight difference may 
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h^ observed at the Prado and the Chaumi^re, where 
the regular students coogregate and almost exclude 
other male visitors; for although there is more 
gesticuktiou, there m alao less vulgarity. The 
students invent new stepSj and teaeh them to their 
lively companions; or dress in picturesque styles ; 
or parody the manners of the fashionable world. 
They have created as it were a particular species of 
being for their partners — merry, careless^ easy in 
virtue within certain limits, but often generous and 
disinterested, always kind and obhging to their 
friends of both sexes. 

It is not yet true that the grisette has en- 
tirely disappeared. Indeed she could not dis- 
appear. She ia a necessity of the present French 
social system ; and those who talk of her as 
gonej mean that she has gone for them, because 
they have out-grown their follies and have become 
respectable members of society. However, it is 
certain that many students have been driven by the 
ridicule that attaches to vulgar mistresses who cannot 
spell, who speak bad grammar and have rough hands, 
not into the society of virtuous women, or women of 
the world, but into that of the Lorettes, who are 
really the most corrupted of their old friendsj more 
dashingly dressed, and therefore greedy of money 
and presents, which were not thought of belore, and 
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altogether a less agreeable and more demoralising 
society. 

By the way^ though I have said thua much, 
let not any of my readers imitate Mr. Cockney'a 
conain, who once asked at Meuriee's hotel " where 
he could see a Grisettej^^ and was only saved by Ma 
white neckcloth and his spectacles from wicked 
suppositions, Gri&ette now is almost a term of 
opprobrium, except at the Op€ra Comique ; and even 
there you are told that the thing no longer exists. 
The authors of the couplets warbled in that hall have 
long ago removed from the Quartier Latin, and ane 
more familiar with the Eue de Breda. I know not 
exactly what may now be doing among the students — 
those times are past for me also— but as long as young 
men with limited meansj and without very rigid 
notiDoSj are sent without friends or guardians to 
study iu PariSj and as long as there exist young 
girls living by themselves^ working on their own 
accounti with certain ideas of propriety that keep 
them from mercenary vice, but with cultivated con- 
tempt for men of their own class, and a strong relish 
for the society of well-dressed and agreeable youths, 
with all the passions and ambitions moat fatal to 
female purity, but with an elegance of taste that 
keeps them from the hideous sluttishness of many 
women of corresponding positions in other countriesi 
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and assists in preserving them in default of principle 
from the grosser forms of vice — so long may we 
believe, without journeying again into that country, 
that there still exist lineal descendants of the old 
grisette, although another name may have been 
found, that one being polluted. 
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From what is said in the previaus clrapter^ t] 
reader will have acquired some idea of what kind 
thing a public ball is in and near Paris. I mm 
however^ say a little more about the persons who fi? 
quent these placesj which are the manifestations ol 
very curious andj in &ome respects, very regre 
atle state of society. It is difficult to talk on th 
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subject wittout being misunderstood. Many times 
I have endeavoured in vain, even with the oppor- 
tunities of self-correction and re-statement vt^hich 
conversation afforda, to explain to an English au- 
ditor the real relation between the students or young 
bachelors in general j and the class of work-girls 
with whom they associate on terms of familiarity. 
When I think I have clearly expressed the tmthj I 
am often met by the observation, that in the present 
state of morality the Grisette — let us still use this 
name — is a useful being; and that it would be 
well if some such " institution^' existed in England* 
This at once shows me that I have not been suffi- 
ciently explicit; for the fact that young men in 
France almost invariably begin life by having a 
mistress belonging to a humbler class than theks, 
has little to do with temperament on either side, 
but ia almost the necessary consequence of the legal 
conQtituticn of society* It is the corollary of 
^ code and a system of manners which disregards 
the affectionate part of our nature altogether, Per- 
hapsj when I come to describe the impediments that 
are placed in the way of marriage^ and the heartless 
system according to which that arrangement takes 
placcj I may be able to make all this clear- 

I am in danger also of leaving another erro- 
neous impression, from my unwillingness to enter 
into certain details. Mademoiselle Fifine, to whom 
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allusion has so often been made^ is not a character 
of every-day occurrence, though by no means a soli- 
tary exception- She represents "the working-girl 
who has a friend." In Paris there is a vast class 
of youDg persons who, being deserted by their 
parents Bometimeaj but oftener led by love of inde- 
pendence, live alone or in couples, and support 
themselvea by a variety of trades, as washerwomen, 
sempstresses, milliners, glove and bottine sewers, oi? 
by 1 aborning in factories and other places where 
cheap and delicate ban da are required. Very often 
they succeed in earning just sufficient to exist oDj 
but, like all of us, they require more than this. 
Ambition and love of pleasure, too, seem to be in- 
nate in their race. It would be impossible to reduce 
the reasons aud the ways by which they are led 
astray to a few general heads. Besides, we all know 
the appetites and the passions that are the causes of 
wrong doing. The French work -girl is rai^ely satis- 
fied with the company of men of ber own station^ 
who take the liberty of being as immoral as their 
BUperiorSj and who, besides, grudge the taxes levied 
on matrimony in the shape of fees. She is almost 
always open to the advances of a student, an artist, 
or even a well-dressed shopman, who, careless of 
appearances, will go with her to the theatre, and 
give her his arm in the country- walks she so much 
delights in* Hus accompanied, too, she ventures 
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fcarleasly mta the brilliant balls, wUcli preseat to 
her the most fasciaatrng aspect of society ghe caa 
ever become acquainted with. 

If these balk were frequented only by such as 
shej there would not be much harm done, once the 
lawfulness of her condition admitted. But now it 
is necessary to mention that the chief ornaments, 
if not the most numerous attendants of Mabille, 
the Chateau des Fleurs^ the Chateau Eouge, even of 
the Chaumit^^re and the Prado, are what are called 
by the new name of LgretteSj who occupy in French 
civilisation the position of the Hetaii"0e of ancient 
Greece and the Dancing*Girls of the East* No one 
can deny that these women have certain fascinating 
qualities^ that their society is in some respects en- 
gagingj or that they have few, if any^ representatives 
in our countiy. An enormous amount of trash^ — 
at once pernicious and repulsive— has^ however^ been 
written about them of late. Komancei'Sj essayists, 
and dramatists, finding the public a little weary of 
virtuous griaettes, and even of amiable adulteresses, 
have endeavoured to attain originality by investing 
the Lorette with poetical attributes, and have suc- 
ceeded in interesting large bodies of readers, and long 
successions of audiences. The Dame aux Cafneiias^ 
the very name of which cannot be commented, is the 
best illustration I can adduce. Its object, and that 
of fifty other simiki' works, is what is called the 
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''fcjiabilitation;'^ that is, tlie glofificatiofii of tbi] 
eonrtJtmsk, From the time of Majioii Leacant dow 
wsrd% there has always b^n in PfCQch Utermttife a 
teadencf of this kind ; bat the d ia c ofciy bms tmfy 
recently been made, that the use of a fine name can 
CDnvert a dangeroiiB into a highly moral task. 

Uowerer, at the mk of diTerging a little bmMk 
mj theme^ I moat lay that a good deal of exa^;cnu 
tion haa b^n indolged in by thnce who speak of the 
immorality of contemporary literature in France. 
Of course it ia in general anything but edifying; 
but there ii a disposition to represent it as having 
gradually become worse and worse. I am inclined 
to think that those who take this view are slyly 
attacking democratic principles; and, indeed, the 
corruption of French literature is never left out in 
an enumeration of the frightful results of freedom. 
The tmth is, bow€\^er, that nothing has been pub- 
lished and applauded within this centurj" half so bad 
as the ahomiDatioDS of Voltaire, Laclos^ and Crebillon. 
Even MoU^rej the great Moral Comedian of the 
Great Century, treats " what men call gallantry'* 
with a dangerous and aristocratic levity, never sur- 
passed in the farces of the Palais Boyal, The worst 
books of the present day pay " the homage of vice 
to virtue," and pretend to aim at moral objects, A 
husband, influenced by sympathy for some criminal 
amour of his wife^ blowing his brains out, or leaping 
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down a precipice, to be out of the way^ is more 
offensive than dangerous; and I doubt whether any 
one was ever corrupted by reading the companion 
description to this, namely, that of a woman dis- 
creetly disappearing to make way for a rival, or 
heroically sharing the affections of her lord with some 
geutimental stranger. These odd situations are rather 
suggestive of an unsettled theory of momlity in their 
inventors than likely to stimulate imitation ; whereas 
the immediate effect of nearly all the light literature 
patronised by the old regime was to make husbands 
ridiculouSj and consequently prepare their wives for 
seduction. 

Still it must be coufessedj that the popular 
writing of the present day in France tends strongly 
• to produce an unwholesome state of naind, and spread 
false ideas. The great majority of the French, who 
know anything at all, men and women, get their ideas 
of morality^ philosophy^ and politics, as well as of 
geography and history^ from novels- Historical ro- 
mances are the reading of grocers and porters. " I 
don^t care," say they, " about all that sentimental 
rubbish of George Saud^ Lamartinej and such-like ; 
I prefer Alexandre DumaSj who instructs whilst he 
amuses/' There is scarcely one error in this writer's 
works which has not become an article of faith 
amongst certain classes- What dependence may be 
placed on him as a depictor of foreign parts the 
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reader can judge from the fact, that he takes two 
Platonic lovers to coo in a cottage and garden situ* 
ated somewhere opposite Messrs. Chapman and 
HaU^Sj in Piccadilly! All his geography is pi'etty 
much of this calibre } and it is scarcely necessary 
to sayj that the Englishmen who acquire their ideas of 
history from Sir Walter Scott arc quite as well off 
as the Frenchmen who study the doings of princes 
and great men in the Herculean romances of this 
accomplished writer. 

Perhaps iu no country does literature exert an 
effect BO immediate on the externals of society, and 
80 faint on the habits of the mindj as in France, 
have often met people — to take an exaggerated in- 
stance — who were the evident apes of some character 
in a favourite romance. There are four or five types 
commonly found in the popular fictions, and it is easy 
to recoguise their imitators iu the world, A myste- 
rious novel is rarely without a youth of feminine 
aspect^ yet gigantic strength — with muscles of steel 
and a skin of satin^ as they express it ; and accord- 
din gly we often meet a puny being, whom a breath 
would blow away, boasting of his "nervous strength/' 
and who is throwing himself into a consumption in 
endeavouring, by gymnastic exercises, to increase hia 
supposed power. Another hack character is a mau 
of tremendonaly energetic countenance, and no one 
can have failed to have noticed certain hard-featured 
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men who go about in Bowty trying to assume an 
expression of terrible resolve. In general^ howeverj 

the French face produces an impression of irrcsolu- 
tion and weakness* Even the beard and moustache 
cannot hide its want of firmness; and the most 
ferocious-looldngj when shaven^ appear mere ordi- 
nary citizensj quite meek*looking, or at any rate 
wanting in solidity and strength. Keenness is often 
manifested; but there is rarely any of that massive- 
ness which is our distinctive mark^ 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the other fictitious 
personages which exert an influence on the imitative 
youths of France. The fact that this influence really 
eiists to the comic extent X have pointed out, ivill 
prepare the reader for the statement that the forms^ 
at any rate, of iminoralityj in this present age as of 
yore, are determined in a great measure by litexa- 
ture. When the Grisette was popular, no young 
man would consent to be without his Mimi or his 
Rigolette j and now that the Lorette has come into 
favour^ there ia an increasing demand for that sort 
of thingj of all qnaUtics and prices. On this rock 
the work-girls split ; and this is the cause why they 
are less pure, if I may be allowed to use that word, 
than of yore. A real Lorette is a gulf that swallows 
up fortunes. The students, therefoi'c, have, in many 
ceaeS; tried to train their humble companions, whom 
loved of yore, with their red hands, rosy faces. 



they ^ 
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plaiQ capSj and simple gown 9 j to imitate the AspasiaA 
of the Eue de Breda. They begin to think it vulgar 
to listen to vows of constancy uttered in bad French, 
and to receive biUets-doux which only love can de- 
cipher. Genteel immorality has become the fashion* 
This is the reason why, to a certain extentj the 
Grisette, under ber simple aspect, has disappeared. 
All free girls are forced to try and emulate the fine 
ladyj under pain^ if they do not succeedj of losing^ 
their admirers. It is not difficult to pcrBuadc them to 
this ) for one of the essential qualities of the Lorette — 

the c comme il faui — is to be dazzlinglyj volup- 

tuously^ miraculously dressed ; and many poor things^ 
fancy they arc quite naughty enough to be amiable, 
if they can only emulate the toilettes that have 
driven nearly all nominally modest women from 
Longchamps, 

The Lorettes derive their name from living in 
considerable numbers in the neighbourhood of the i 
church of Notre Dame de Lorette, which they fi-e'*f^| 
qnent, and which is appropriately meretricious in 
ornament. Most of them are known, like the caged 
beauties, to the police^ and inscribed on their Re- 
gister^ but they live in lodgings, with furniture of 
their own^ and are often mistaken by foreignera^^^H 
especially our sentimental countrymen, for fashion- ^1 
able ladies* Cockney once being at a public ballj 
happened to drop his diamond ring^ which a Lorette 
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:ed up and restored. TliiB act of impulsive 
Bsty touched him* He fell in love w ith her, and 
remained her devoted servant for some time, sup- 
pljing her with money ; which she spent, when she 
could get out, with young Frenchmen, who joined 
her in laughing at the fool whose generosity fur- 
bished them with means of amusement, 
y It is peculiarly characteristic of Englishmen 
to suppose that rigid honesty in money matters 

Ea warrant for the esistenee of all the other 
rtues. It is not very uncommon for them to 
be 80 atruck by some act of probity in a girl, 
who may be unchaste^ ungrateful^ foolish, and 
malicious, as to marry her in a moment of 
enthusiasm. This shows a very low state of 
mental and moral development, and explains why 
■fcreigners imagine us to be sordid Mammon- wor- 
shippers. The influence of the same aberration may 
be traced in all our legislation: we used to hang 
a person for steaHng five sbilling&j as for murder j 
and we now discuss whether a five or a ten-pound 
franchise will secure the purest representation. 
There never was a more degi-ading theory than that 
government was instituted for "the protection of 
life and property," except that according to which 
a man's wisdom and virtue is measured by the 
amoimt of his having : so that he who has so much 
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can exercise a certain right; and lie wlia haa so 
miicli morcj another right; and so on. 

However^ these ideas are now only entertained from 
habit and tradition^ and we shall soon get rid of them. 
Such men as our friend Cockney^ indeed, will be- 
eome enlightened at last. I have left him in the 
clutches of a rampant Lorette, He was called away 
on businees suddenly, bnt made her promise to fol- 
low him. Shortly afterwards he sent her a good 
sum of money, which she spent in jollifieatioHj and 
then wrote for morCj giving some hypocritical I'cason 
why she did not come. He sent her another supply 
— also wasted. A third time he was generous. 
Cockney is really a fine felloWj and believes in the 
virtue of those who do not piek his pocket ; but at 
length he began to suspect the real case, which was 
this, — ^^ that Brunette might be trifled with in Paris^ 
where she could have other society when she pleased, 
but that it would require much finer ofTera than he 
made to lure her into barbarous foreign regions. Some 
Lorettes, when Paris has become an uuwholesome 
residence for them, go to Russia as governesses and 
ladies^ -maids, and improve the morals of that de- 
lightful country* Most of them are cold, heartless 
creatures, capable of a good action now and then^ 
and not inclined to steal ; but they bring up in their 
costly apartments greyhounds^ monkeys, and par- 
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rots, and send their children to the Founcflmg 
Hospital* 

It has often been remarked, that when some 
celebrated Lorette announce the sale of her furni- 
ture — an event that may signify either a rise or fall 
in position ^ — a great number of women of the world 
always hasten to ^'view the premises/^ nnder pre- 
tence of a desire to purchase, but really in order to 
pen^rate oncej at leastj into what their imaginations 
have represented to them as somethiDg mysterious, 
marvellous^ and dangerous. To a large class of 
French married women the routine of oi'dinary life, 
the round of daily duties uusanctified by affection, 
and scarcely inspired by duty^ becomes early dis- 
tasteful j and the very fact that men who can mix in 
I the most amiable and brilliant circles, and who have 
beautiful wives of their own, often seek the society of 
the Phrynes of the Quartier Breda, suggests the 
opinion — not unfounded — that these beinga have 
mme secret power of fascination irrespective of per- 
sonal charms. Ladies would give the world to possess 
it. This accounts for the curiosity which all women 
who dare to speak the truth express to know the 
details of lorette life. Some, more venturesome 
than others, though rather virtuous than the contrary, 
allowing themselves only one lover at a timCj have 
sought for interviews with the most famous of their 
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rivals^ imagining that tbey could learn the art of 

seduction from them m from professors. Vain hope ! 
They will alwaya be defeated if they fight with bor- 
rowed weapons. But in every country, if women 
would devote a little more of their time to developing 
their companionable qualities^ and, forgetting those 
which they have been forced to acquire in order to 
lure us^ foolish youths^ into matrimony, — if they 
would read more and play less, speak better^ sing no 
German or Italian, leave anti-macassars to manufac- 
turers, who can make them as w^ell and cheaper; and 
if they must work, occupy themselves in household 
duties, — if they would do all this, in as far as it 
suited their husbands^ tastes, they would not need to 
enter into vain competition with Lorettes or Opera- 
dancers, However, after all, the men are, per- 
haps, as much to blame as they. 

I do not pi-opose to give any account of the 
details of lorette life, but mention these women 
simply as the rivals and the models of the young 
work- girls who associate w^ith students and artists, 
and who form the common visitors of most of the 
public dancing-places* This mixture is the worst 
feature of the irregular existence led by young men, 
who, partly from thoughtlessness, partly from a 
growing distaste for simple pleasures, partly in obe- 
dience to fashion, corrupt theii* partners in order to 
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['make them amusing, and have rendered it extremely 
difficulty in some cases, to distinguish between them 
and the professional votaries of vice. 

There are some seasons of the year when every 
one who has young blood in his or her veins seems 
to be seized with a rabid desire of enjoyment* The 
Carnival is one of these. Although of late years it 
has greatly fallen off, chiefly in consequence of the 
interfereuce of the police^ it never comes round 
without inspiring an immense proportion of the 
population of Paris with a desire to make fools of 
themselves. Even those who have previously re- 

I iolved to spend their time in sobriety rarely resist the 
influence of the season. Agricole came one day last 
year to me with a serious proposal that I should join 
him^ Alexis, Fifine, Augustinej and some other wags^ 
male and female, most of whom had formerly be- 
longed to our clob, in a promenade down the Boule- 
vards in a gilded chariot ; and was induced to desist 

I only when I represented to him that at present such 
exhibitions were used merely as modes of advertising 
great clothing-marts. However, I agreed to join the 
same jovial set in a visit to the masked ball at the 
Opera, which I had never thought of seeing when I 
should have been more disposed to enjoy it. The 
Empire bad been proclaimed the previous year; and 
terrible w^arnings and threats were in circulation 
against whomsoever should ventp^ any political 
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itliliioiii in word or detdf or ihotild msike fan of 
frim^ or mMm%t the twa great piUiiB af the pre- 
Mttt rAgimt, An eiril fuftcttooanet were abaBdoued 
to mafeiliti rsdicnk — for it m the object of Napo- 
Ifon IIL to aiiuplify ma much is possible wbat may 
hm rmllrd tht? mnm\ muchinery of govemment, to 
tutttir frtir and humility tbt: fuJcmm of his internal 
poticy, mid to f^t rid as much as possible of that 
; tfaiii|; called public opiuioo, which is created^ 
id Ibniicd by the press^ the macristracy, 
iod potttiill aaaetubliei; which criticises^ appktids, 
Mwl itiyaiakiies ; atrtrwa the Boulevards with dowers^ 
aud diirctn alike the pot|rtiard of the fanatical Repub^ 
ti«tiu and iff ihc hiitd Uuyalist assasdn. 

At the Cariiivttl of 1851 a good deal of exdte- 
wmu% was crvati^d by the appearance of a body of 
Hfttim, afe^rwai-dM known tt> bavi; been bir^ for the 
)jUi! ^ >tatHl m the co9tum& of the Darner - ' 

Hu Mi©a ^*oaie by. They cau»; tumultii 

iHt mid bt'gau ^^ouCiiig **l^wf I'Empiirm^!" bat 
^it^m m)^m ublij^d tt) desi^, btteaose a unifetaal 
tlkliniiur Mtaru^d the (hi1ic« that a 
iKVatioe wat* itiimut^uC. So they 
wuiuiil to it^tii't;* Uy the way, same impntemm wma 
yiuec piWucini sju tii4» public mmd by a iorkl acimiift 
lilt' ih ! , J I . > - i^<Mjcptiuu 4|ii vtju u> hia J 
)«?ftx; ict^ ut the liiUli^ It 

iitatili^ lhcJ\iuLU| tu vii^uitit «k( 
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Vnot with any idea of dimiaiahing the value of their 

■irarm adhesion to the new order of things^ my 

■ democratic feelings wonld prevent this — but that 

f the exact truth may be known by those who have not 

travelled. Illusti-ationa of manners that bear upon. 

the great political events of the day ai'e always 

pleasing. The expression, " Dames de la Halle*' is a 

modern euphemism for " Poissardes/* or Fiah-fags. 

They were not so called because they all aold fish, 

for they dealt likewise in fruity vegetables, and 

flowers ; but the name is a generic one, applied to 

all those brazen -throated dames who vomit slang at 

their customers one day, and shout at the heels of 

Success another* 

** Whom Heaven 

I1& pleased to &tjle Victorious — there, to such 
Appkuae runs muddingt like the drunketi prieati 
In BttcchUH' aacriftcea, mthutit reason 
Vmcing the Leader- on a demi-god.*' 
These said Poissardes^ under the name of Dames 
I de h Halkj had formerly the privilege of compli- 
I iQcoting in person the kingj the queen^ the members 
of the royal family, and the chief nobility, upon 
public occasions — of course, for the sake of a pre- 
sent. The custom ceased at the Revolution, They 
endeavoured to revive it under the Great Napoleon, 
and went to greet him on bis return from some 
campaign. But he did not like the smell of fishj and 
fficeived them so roughly, that they did not try again 
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tmtil after Waterloo. Then right or a dozen shabby 
old woraetij half tipsy, tried to get an audience of 
Louis XVIIL ; but they were only admitted to se^^J 
hia valet-de-ehambre, who thanked them, in th4^^ 
king's name* from a distance. Their delight may be 
imagined J therefore, when the trumpet of popular 
applause was again put into their hands, I am dis- 
posed to think highly of Louis Napoleon's wisdom 
in entinisting, during the silence of the press, the 
task of vociferating his praises to these foul-mouthed 
but enthusiastic viragos. They, at least, arc hearty 
whilst they are at it, being accustomed to disperse i 
their affection in quarters where no mincing accents 
and tender vfords are fashionable. Their reputation 
for potent language ia^ indeed, so great, that there 
exists a kind of manual of blackguardism^ entitled 
"ie Catechisme Poksard/^ or the art of abuse. Its 
influence has been considerable in forming the taste 
of the country, and vei-y few women of the lower 
orders have not dipped into it, I may add, that a 
fishwoman, named Eeine Leclerc, has just been con>|H 
demned to one yearns imprisonment, five hundred^ 
francs fine, and costs, for circulating an ti imperial 
news ; so that if enthusiasm is rewardedj disaffection 
is not optional. 

The Carnival of 1853 was a miserable affoii' 
indeed, which it grieved me not to see ; for it sug- 
gested thatj however the French might endeavour to 
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conceal the fact, tbey feel they have less reason to be 
glad than of yore. In the streets there were few 
costumes — scarcely any, as I have said, but such as 
I were sent about on horseback^ or in chariota^ to ad- 
[vertiae the ^^ Prophtie" or other houses of that kind, 
ady-made articles of dress are sold. The 
nevertheless, were tolerably well filled- Dan- 
cing and debauchery are irresistible. Besides, it is 
only at this season that jollity is allowed to be kept 
Tip until morning. At every other time all places of 
public amusement, except theatres, are closed pre- 
cisely at eleven, just when the witching hour is 
approaching at which Englishmen usually begin to 
unbend. 

The custom is to hii-e a donoino or other costume 
at shops opened for the purpose. Here a gentle- 
man's ticket may be obtained for six francs and 
a-half, and a lady's ticket for nothing. At the 
doors the price is ten francs. Comparatively few 
men wear masks and dresses at present^ and the 
imajority thus being in black coats, there is no 
danger^ as of yore, that a bag of flour wiU be thrown 
over ihepekin, or civilian. The only penalty whicli 
non- disguise entails is an immense number of ex- 
tracts from the " Catechisme Poissard/^ which one is 
bound to bear with good humour. We andved in 
excellent order about twelve o'clock, having taken 
care to indulge^ according to immemorial custom^ in 
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a bowl of tot, tpiced wine, after supper, — a meal/bj 
the way, never taken oa any other occaaba in 
France* 

Fifine was charming as a flower-girl, and looked 
indeed so pretty, that we all regretted the oece&dity 
of a mask, Ai for Rose, she had chosen a costume 
usually selected by slight elegant figures, and re- 
minded me irresistibly of a Chinese Mandarin. 
Guguste, whose attentions had at length been 
G]?owiied with success, and who has now serious 
thoughts of matrimony, was at first angry, — swore 
that all the men would run at her and kick her, 
mistaking her for a balloon; said some other absurd 
things, nearly made her cry, and at last declared that 
he was quite proud of her, Augustine, who has 
pretensions to be an elegant lady, had chosen a white 
domino, and seems to have entertained vague hopes 
of captivating a prince, — for which she was probably 
puniiihed by Jules, who had a mania for pinching : 
at any rate, we heard a mouse-like squeak as we 
went down -stairs* I may as well mention that she 
disappeared in the course of the evening, returned 
home at a late hour, and was laid up for a week by a 
fever, proceeding, it was suspected, from Tom Pouce'a 
" real Guiana cane." Similar episodes, however, 
were always occurringj and nobody cared anything 
about them. 

It is almost superfluous to describe the brilliant 
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mene that presented itself as, after much shoving 
and laugh ingj we emerged from the right-hand 
staircase and stood a moment — ere we were carried 
forward into the turbulent crowd — looking down 
that vast hall> It was filled from end to end — pit, 

. stagej orchestra J as every one, I suppose^ knows from 
experience or hearsay^ being changed into what 
appeared to merit the name of a dancing-plain. A 
frenzied polka was in course of execution | and the 
performers, neariy all decked out in the most bril- 
liant colours, were bobbing up and down, whirling, 

Ifiliding, and tottering in a thousand little spots, 
which they cleared as they went amidst the pro- 
digious mass of spectators. A contirmed roar of 
laughter and insane speech rose on every side* A 
firmament of lights glared overhead* The boxes 
were full of people, some whispering to one another, 
some shouting to friends below, some hanging over 
in wonder and amazement, A young girl dressed 
as a Pierrette, who seemed to have lost her com- 
panion, was crushed up against me. I thought she 
would be stifled ; but she rose on tiptoe, quite care- 
less of a danger that usually appals her sex, and 
cried, or rather screamed, ^' Mon DieUj que (/esi 
hedu !'* — '' Oh, heavens, how beautiful ! " Beautiful, 
indeed, as the hall of Eblisl What do you do 
there with your sweet voice and your enthusiasm ? 
I held her in my arms for about a minute aa we 
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were puBbed on througli the crowd, when she was 
taken from me by a huge fellow dressed as a bear — 
perhaps her companion with whom she had come, — 
perhaps not, — who knows? She dropped willingly 
into his pawsj and was soon whirling round with 
liim I and I often met her afterwards looking up at 
his hideous jaws, and evidently quite proud of hit 
attentions. He may have promised her a breakfast ; 
in which ease I hope you came with him, little 
Pierrette, or are very used to that son of thing, 
otherwise it will go bard with you, and you will noi 
relate with glee, as no doubt you have planned 
do, all your adventures to wondering cousins and 
comrades. 

Fifine, who had tormented Agrieole to take hefj 
plays the prude sometimes ; at least, with misplaced 
modesty, she would not allow strange men t 
touch her waist, and quoted her habitual phrases 
" Jeu de main — jm de vilain;^' and '^Look as much 
as you please, but touch not." Agrieole put her under 
my charge while he danced with Rose, and solemnly 
warned me not to lose sight of her; "for/^ said he, 
'^ though I trust her as far as woman can be trusted, 
I will not take the responsibility of exposing her to 
all the influences of this place. Like the rest, she 
will get intoxicated, mad, before one hour is over. 
Depend upon it there are fifty women here^ who have 
come allured by the certainty of remaining unknown. 
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aud wlio promise themselves only a little mnocent 

trecreatioDj and who to-morrow But let us not 
moralise : look after her^ that is all/^ 
The disagreeable part of the business nowadays 
jSj that though the women are sure of impuoity^ — 
unless some impudent fellow, transgre^ssing all the 
laws of the place, should remove their mask by 
fraudj in which case his ears and cheeks arc not 
safe — ^meu are^ of eourse^ recognised by their ac- 
quaintances, and are obliged to tnist to their discre- 
tion. I saw at the Opera^ and have seen at other 
places, men whom the world could scarcely conceive 
as present at such scenes^ not merely speetatorsj but 
joining in all the mad enjoyment of the occasion, — 
laughingj talkiog worse than nonseusCj flirting, and 
even dancing — or, rather^ gesticulating — like mad- 
men and fools, as they all were for the moment; for 
there is indeed something intensely excitingj some- 
thmg that cannot be explained or describedj some 
magnetic influence that pervades the frame on such 
occasions, changes one^s character, altera one^s mo- 
tives^ and makes one act up exactly to the spirit of 
the place. A Bishop could scarcely remain there an 
hour without dancing the cancan. You must not be 
surprised, therefore, if I was instigated by Fifine to 
Join in a monstrous quadrille organised in every part 
of the huge hall How I acquitted myself I don^t 
know i but Agricok, to whom I had in good faith 
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declared that I would not for the world join in such 
abaurditiesj professed himself delighted with my 
rapid demoraUsation, and took care to dance wii 
Fitioe aU the rest of the evening himself, 

An incident occurred a year or two ago at one of 
these balls that might have furnished matter for a 
farce, except for. the catastrophe* A married man 
announced to his wife that he was auddenly called 
away into the country — an old worn-out trickj — ^and 
went to " the balP' with some friend, probably a lady* 
The wife immediately suspecting what was planningj 
said nothing i bade him, indeed, an affectionate fare- 
well; and as soon as his back was turned hastened 
to a dealer in costumes, hired a rose-coloured domino, 
and at a due hour went to the Opera* After some 
wandering about^ and a few flirtations^ the disguised 
lady came upon her husband, who was very warm in 
his attentions to a companion* HoweFer, he does 
not appear to have been overmuch fascinated; for^ 
seeing an elegant domino following him, with the 
Tauity of his sex be imagined he bad made a conquest 
entirely by his personal attractions, contrived to lose 
his partner, and eagerly offered his arm to his wife. 
Possibly she had not accustom ed him to the gentle 
key in which she now spoke. At any rate he did 
not recognise her^ and the courtship went so far 
that he offered, and she accepted, an invitation to an 
early breakfast at the Cafe Foy, No sooner had 
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they Inched tbe little saJon thao, with many blan- 
dish meotaj he begged her to unmask ; which she im- 
prudently did, before he had touched the elegant meal 
laid out. Instead of laugh in g, as in a playj and 
pretending that he had known her all the while, 
^ which certainly she desen^ed for her ingenaity and 
^»her cleverness^ the disappointed brute began instantly 
to abuse her; upon which she reproached him with 
his extravagance in taking her to so expensive a 
placCj under the supposition that she was "^ no better 
than she should be/^ — he who used to grumble at 
giving her a two-franc dinner on Sundays! The 
dispute lasted half an hour, after which the unrecon- 
ciled couple ate the breakfast '' that it might not be 
wasted/' and went sulkily home, she with bitter 
hatred that her joyous freak had ended in so humih- 
ating a manuerj and he vowing in hia own mind 
never to forgive her because she had spoiled his 
pleasure. Animal ! He was surprised afterwards 

when hia wife perceived that Monsieur , the 

grocer, had amiable qualities ! 

Of course we all stopped until six o'clock in the 
orningj in order to see the Galop Infernal^ which 
mnally winds up these uproarious proceedings ; but 
it appears that several accidents had recently hap- 
pened, and so, jnst as the last quadrille iinished and 
the mad torrent of masks began to rush round the 
vast hall, the police interfered and put an end to the 
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fan, by reminding all whom it might concern that 
there was a Power in the land which could control 
the movements both of caperer and conspirator. 
There was an attempt at disapprobatioiij and I think 
an arrest was made. But every one was weary; 
andj indeed, the infernal gallop bad been danced by 
anticipation several times in tbc course of the evening. 
The whole crowd made, accordingly^ for the doors, 
and gradually succeeded in getting out into the chill 
morning air. Cabs were plying on the Boulevards, 
but the drivers raised their wbips in vain. Most of 
the girls, still half-intoxicated by excitement, deter- 
mined to walk home in their dressesj wbich had beea 
pretty the night before^ but were now strangely 
rumpled. Some danced along the pavement ; others^ 
in vain, tried to appear elastic. At that hour the 
Lorettes had vaniahedj and all those jaded little 
creatures were grisettes, some of whom had come 
with a lover, others in search of one, others merely 
in hopes of amusement* I overheard several talking 
of the sad necessity of going to work again that very 
day. Eifine remembered the time when she made a 
shirt after returning from the ball, and congratulated 
herself that she waa now absolved from that duty 
" by her dear Agricole,'^ as she said, in an expansive 
manner not usual with her. She had long been 
delicate, and coughed dreadfully as we returned 
home, refusing obstinately to ride. The time was 
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evidently past when sbe eould indulge in such diasi- 
pation with impunity; but the person who should 

(have told her m would have been very ill received » 
After all J one quits these places — except in the 
rery thoughtlessness of youth — with anything but 
satisfied feelings. They must exert a demoralising 
effect upon any one who has still a remnant of purity 
to lose — at least, when they are made an habitual 
resort. The Opera ball itself is an ejqiensive place^ 
and is not visited by more than some thirty thousand 
people in the season ; but at the same time, all over 
Paris, there are open masked balls of every degree of 
respectability, and as they are always crowded, it is 
fair to infer that the majority of young people not 
kept within their families by authority, and a great 
many people no longer young, indulge in this kind of 
dissipation at least once a- year. On the occasion I 
have described I noticed, of course, no political allu- 
sions ; but as the night advanced, in the hall, in the 
staircases, in the boxes, and the gallenes, there was 
an outpouring of indecency and ribaldry such as I 
had never heard before. Hhtfot/er was a Uttle more 
select j but even there it was possible to understand 
the license of the Saturnalia* What was my sur- 
prisej accordingly, when, not long afterwards, at a 
party, a lady whispered to me, " The flower-girl 
with whom you danced at the Bal de TOpera had a 
wHte and blue rosette upon her cap i^^ 
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I HAVE already hinted at tlie circumBtances under 
which Agricole first met Fifine, Their story was 
very simple — some will say vnlgarj or worse. It 
began long before the young student had escaped 
from that happy state of mind — ^tiiat time when the 
bright and joyona colours of the future are stolen 
to deck the present — tbat arcade of flowers and sun- 
light, through which we all pass on our way from 
boyhood to manhood. This I am sure of, from 
certain particulars that have cooie to niy knowledge. 
Yet, at first sight, Agricole's conduct, stated with- 
out commentary, would suggest that he was neither 
ignorant nor innocent. He knew something from 
reading, a good deal from hearsay — little from expe- 
rience ; and was more pure in act than in intention* 
He had heard that, as a matter of course, a student 
must have a mistress, just as he must have pipes 
and hooks^ and deliberately set about diacovering 
one. He had no romantic ideas, at least he thought 
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SO I and beforehand dwelt on all the incidcnta of his 
araour— the beginning, the middle, and the end; 
looked forward, especially, to the means of escape 
from the trammels he was desirous of entering into j 

I dropped a few tears by anticipation j felt a little 
villanous ; and consoled himself by making a proper 
provision for the deserted one — who was to be all 
constancy and devotion, of course — and whom it 
would be very difficult to prevent leaping into the 
Seine, or dying by a pan of charcoal* This cata- 
strophe avertedj she was to pine away, nevertheless, 
and die young, to satisfy that ferocious sentiment of 
jealousy which would stifle the object of first love, 
even after it has been cast away^ rather than that 
any one else should enjoy it* 

These preliminaries settledj with a certain amount 

m{ deliberation^ Agricole, as I have said, looked 
abroad for an ebgible person answering exactly to 
his idea, and was a little surprised that she did not 
present herself at once. Hia friends recommended 
him to Mademoiselle Celestine, whose heart was 
moccnpied at that precise moment; but she was 
too fond of bonbons, laughed and talked too loudly, 
md committed too niany oifeneea against grammar, 
Melanie, Delphine, Rose, Augustine, were all too 
vulgar, too material, too covetous, too noisy, too 
greedy, and too light in behaviour. " Why, my 
IrieDd,^' said to him a more experienced man, when 
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he heard of these rejections^ *^ you are not seekiag 
to amuse yourself,, but are looking for the woman 
that ia to decide on your destiny* Take care : this 
is dangerous work. A student must choose a mis- 
tress that he knows to be unfit for a permanent 
companion, or he never gets rid of her." 

Agricole thought this advice impertinent, ani 
went on seeking and indulging in little episodes by 
the way. For a whole week Melanle thought she 
bad succeeded in " fixing him/* as these poor girls 
express itj and boasted that she was to go to Saint 
Germain with him on the first fine Sunday; but the 
fine Sunday came, and Agricole shut himself up in his 
room, after having told his porter that he was at 
home to no one^ especially not to a young lady witi 
poppy-flowers in her bonnet, who might calL 

One day the femme de menace, or charwoman, 
who did Agricolc^s rooms in consequence of some 
disagreement with the portress — probably based on 
vile pecuniary considerations — said, with a very 
wieked smile, that a young girl bad come to live on 
the same floor, indeed in the very next apartment. 
The student, who was tiying to read the Code 
Napoleon, rather impatiently observed that he did 
not care. " What I mean,^^ said the old woman 
primly, ^' is, that she is a Unghe ; and if you arc 
poHte to her, she may sew your buttons on for a 
trifle, and mend your shirts, which want it/* 
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Her remarks roused eo curiosity; and it was at least 
ree weeks before Agricole saw his new neighbour* 
Perhaps because she had been recommended to him, 
he did not at first like her appearance at alL She had 
a low forehead ; eyes, with outer corners slightly ele- 
vatedj and always sparkling merrily, even satirically ^ 
a pretty little nose ; but a large mouth j which would, 
have been ugly except for the splendid rows of teeth 
it contained i teeth, that seemed constantly ready to 
bite anything that came in th^ir way — ^apples or 
hearts. Her cheeks were fresh and healthy; and 
there was something oddly engaging in her manner. 
She had a great talent for mimicry. Half her talk 
was pantomimic representation. By this means she 
saved a great deal of time ; and whilst Agricole was 
leaving his key in the lodge, and giving deliberate 
instructions in ease any one calledj Fifine — for this 
was she — ^would relatCj for example, that she had 
met So-and-So^s husband, imitate his gait, his way 
Df wearing his hair, his tone, with indescribable 
rapidity, and be half up- stairs before Agricole had 
had time to finish laughing. 

These little scenes, however^ happened only at 
wide intervals, when she was in a high state of 
good humour; for, although she had been known 
to the portress for years^ she only associated with her 
just enough to be on good terms* She was such a 
gay, lively, little thing, that Agricole could not help 
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feeling a good deal of curiosity about her, and asl^ng 
some particulars of her history ; but at the same she 
was so opposed to all his theoretical notions of 
beauty and grace^ that the idea of courting her never 
entered into his head. To tell the truths at that time 
she spoke French infamously^ had a strange set of 
slang phrases^ and indulged in some startling wit- 
ticisms, — for she was very witty without knowing it. 
This was the reason that few people knew she had 
such a quality ; for half the success of a Wit depends 
on his hearers being in wait for good things, which 
otherwise dart out of sight before understood, — like 
a quail rising at the feet of a slow marksman. 

The femme de menage, who seemed to think it 
almost improper for a young man and young woman, 
living so near, to keep on such distant terms, several 
times returned to the charge with jokes and insinua- 
tions; but being always repelled, at length went about 
declaring that Agricole was a great villain to have 
led astray that charming, chirping, little creature. 
I sometimes think that Eifine could have had none 
of the external qualities that are admitted to be 
irresistible with men; for no woman ever conde- 
scended to be jealous of her. All her neighbours, 
young, old, ugly, pretty, married or unmarried^ 
united in making a pet of her. Nobody did any- 
thing well but Fifine. She was the supreme judge 
in the quarter of the fit of a gown, the shape of a 
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bonnet, the words of a love-letter, the sauce of a 
ragout, and the certain something which, added to 
or taken from a man's nose, makes him handsome 
or otherwise. Even afterwards, when she had given 
occasion for scandal, no one threw stones in her direc- 
tion; mothers smiled benevolently at her as she 
passed; and she received three offers of marriage 
when she was known to be the mistress of Agricole. 
Housewifery must be an uncommon thing in France 
to fetch a price like that. 

I have promised to relate how all this came to 
pass, and have claimed the privilege of doing so 
without being more severe than poor Fifine's neigh- 
bours. The girl was marvellously discreet with all 
but Agricole ; and perhaps even he never knew the 
whole of what she had undergone. She had lived, 
according to her expression, " as a bachelor" ever 
since the age of seventeen ; and ever since that of 
nine or ten had been almost entirely abandoned by 
her friends. Her mother had died when she was 
very young; and there was something singularly 
pathetic in the way in which she would point to an 
empty chair by the fire-side, and wonder what 
changes might have taken place in her fortunes if 
the bonne femme had lived to occupy it. Not that 
she ever admitted distinctly that, in her view, the 
state in which she was living was at all morally 
wrong — only unadvisable on worldly grounds. To 
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hare reproached heraelf would have been to com- 
plain of Agricolcj and neither her prudence nor 
her love counselled this, Howeverj it would havj^i 
heen pleasant to go before the good old lady an^H 
say, " This is my husband/^ just because the word 
IB in common nsCj nothing more : though, after all, 
" there would be nothing extraordinary in her being 
married; many worse people were; and she thinks 

*' but she goes no farther, suppressing all notice 

of the huge amount of comforts she feels capable of 
procuring to a man ^^ who should really belong to 
her." Agricole sits moodily at the corner of the 
fire, puffing smoke through his moustaches. I catch 
one eager inquiring glance which she casts at him ; 
and although she would laugh at you if you were to 
talk plainly of the efficacy of a few words spoken 
before the maire^ she is peevish for a minute or so 
after wardsj says she does not like smoke, throws 
open the window though it is a bitter frosty night, 
and scolds the strangers who spit on the floor. 

All thisj boweverj is anticipationj and would be" 
unpardonable if my readers did not already know 
precisely what took place. Their curiosity must be 
directed to learo the means and the justification, 
Fifine was brought up as an apprentice; never re- 
ceived assistance or advice from her father, who lived 
far away in the country; and found herself, aa I 
have Baidj at the age of seventeen, entirely dependent 
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on her own exertions for subsistence. She could 

scarcely either read or write; knew nothing but a 

(few maudlin songSj which her companion work- 
girls had taught her^ had learned to despise the 
clergy and religion, which she idertified with its 
professors ; beheved that happiness was Youth, and 
nothing more ; thought it odd that people shoidd live 
to be old and miserable ; and, above all, held it as 
pbe central article of her creed that men were coldj 
selfish beings, who would accept all a woman^a 
eaGri:fices, hut make none in return. At the same 
time, strangely enough, she allowed it to be per- 
ceived that, without these barbarous men, the world 
would seem to her a very dismal sort of thing. She 
rather respected our hard- heart edn ess, perhaps not 
being able to understand it. The Beard Wearer was 
the monstrous idol that scared whilst it fascinated 
her. If she had not held very rigid notions of the 
dignity of women j she might have submitted to be 
beaten ; hut " the man who beats a woman is a 
coward," and a blow would have shattered at the 
same time her esteem and her affection. 

Strange things come to pass sometimes. Agri- 
cole, rather alarmed by the charwoman^a hints, and 
not all desiring any particular intimacy with his 
sancy httle neighbour, often nnpolitely passed her 
on the stairs, with a nod instead of a bow. On the 
other hand, it seems quite aseeitained that she looked 
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upon him as an uglj, awkward, country lout j and 
the portress once amused me by relating how Fifine 
used to mock her neigh bourj and make him ridi- 
culous in the eyes of all the other lodgers. She 
even drew a caricature of him, said to be an exact 
resemblance; but as it was with her finger on a 
mirror dimmed by her breath, there are no means 
of ascertaining this fact. All we can be certain of 
isj that for three months Agrieole ceased to be looked 
upon with much respect in the quarter, becanse 
Pifine set the current of public opinion against himj 
and all the women agreed that he was sinister-loot- 
ing, ill-mannered, slovenly, and poor. The young 
damsel was not very scrupulous in her hostility, and 
even went so far as to ascertain from his laundress 
the number of shirts he possessed ; " Four and a half/^ 
said she, with great contempt ; for her press was 
full of linen, and she bad been brought up to con- 
sider it as the fii-st necessary of life. 

Her contempt, however, was not malicious; for 
one day that Agrieole, suddenly finding himself 
in a buttonless state just as he was going to a baU, 
applied to her for assistance, she not only gave 
it, but took occasion to examine his euphoardj and 
lecture him on its condition. She proved to demon- 
stration that in a month or so he would be obliged 
to go out with his coat buttoned up to his chin, and 
nothing between his cravat and his beard. At first 
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he was inclined to be offended — for he had no 
money to spend just then in shirts ; but when she 
proposed to' introduce him to her employer, and "be 
security for him/^ — this was said with a quiet, con- 
scious air, as if she had a banker's reputation — he 
could not refuse, and so their courtship began by 
his being placed under obligations to her — a plain 
reversal of the laws of nature. 

I have said their courtship, but should have said 
their familiarity; for this liaison was no sudden 
affair — no spark accidentally dropping into a pan of 
gunpowder. Its progress was slow -^ so slow that 
nobody knew how it went on ; some believed it was 
all over before it had begun, and some were not quite 
sure for years that more than the prelude of the 
ballad had been played. Fifine's chief quality was dis- 
cretion. She always kept her own counsel, which is 
the first part of wisdom. However, with friends, 
neither she nor Agricole objected to talking over the 
early hours of their acquaintance, and the poor thing 
took especial delight in insisting on the profound 
impression of ugliness which her lover had at first 
produced. 

Agricole was rather delicate in health at that 
time, and often required nursing. The portress, 
indeed, one day informed Fifine that he was lying ill 
in bed — a piece of information that drew forth the 
remark that many a handsomer fellow than he was 
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in a worse case. ''Your heart is very hard/' quoth 
the portress^ trying to look very hnmane; which she 
really was^ though Nature had given her a face like 
a man. " What is he to me ?'* cried Fifine. '' These 
young fellows spend all their strength in wickedness^ 
and then fancy that women were made to be their 
nurses. I sha'n't go and see him. I hate sick 
people. I hate sickness. No one is ill but from his 
own fault. He eats too much^ he drinks too much, 
he sits up too late^ and I am sure that he is a horrible 
rake.^^ 

Fifine was a curious girl. She had faith in no 
divinity but Health. I never heard any one talk so 
much about the necessity of avoiding disease. It 
seemed as if she believed in the sacredness of the 
human body. According to her, the only damnable, 
unpardonable sin, was dirt. She was not very co- 
quettish, though neat in her outward appearance; but 
I have her own authority for a variety of facts that 
prove that she venerated her neat little person to an 
amusing extent. Perhaps this excessive attention 
to cleanliness is incompatible with a corrupt mind. 
Ablutions have not been made a religious duty with- 
out an object. At any rate, Fifine carried aver- 
sion to Disease — her Satan — to so great an extent, 
that for several days she could not be persuaded to 
see Agricole, though she sent him in broth, and 
a variety of articles of dress not quite adapted for 
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lale wearing. He must have cut a ludicroua figure 

"sitting up in a camisole fringed with laccj holding 

tis basin of bouillon io one hand, a spoon in the 

otheFj and trying to understand why bis good little 

neighbour objected to come in. 

At length she did come in, under pretence of 
['fleeing the invalid in a great new iiight-cap whicb 
Pshe had bought for binij and the point of which 
reached up almost to the ceiling. He was preparing 
to thank her, with tears in bis eyes — for this perse- 
vering series of small attentions had made some im- 
pression on him — when, rather to bis discomfiturej 
she gave utterance to a merry peal of laughter, and, 
fetching a mirror, stood at a respectful distance, 
turning it a little up and a little down, a little to the 
right and a little to the left, in order that he might 
catch a view of his comical head-dress. He tried to 
persuade her to come nearer, but she feared ven- 
geance for her cruelty and held aloof, which was the 
I test thing she could do, 
I After this she visited him as often as her occu- 
pation would allow until he was nearly well, when he 
was again abandoned to the care of the portress. In 
the last interview, however, Agricole obtained a pro- 
jnise that one Sunday, as soon as the doctor gave 
hira permission to go out, " she should take him into 
the country/^ Such was the form of the agreement. 
The prospect of this party of pleasure seems to have 
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rapidly set Agricole on hia legs, and in due time he 
mnnouBced that the complete restoration of hisheallli 
required nothing more nor less than a trip to En- 
ghien. Eifine^ who seems to have been peculiarly 
cautiouSj insisted that a firiend should accompany 
them, nnder pretence that her companion might be 
talcen i)l ; but she pointed out, as a consolation for 
this disappointment, that Agricole was to have "the 
right to claim her arm." 

As I am not writing a romance T must here skip 
over a few monthsj which were always briefly alloded 
to, as if things too sacred to mention had then hap- 
pened. The privilege of ubiquity is not allowed 
the narrator of this episode of unambitious life" 
which J I am afraid^ is hardly worth telling after al] 
People do not eare nowadays for storiesj true or no 
that have no " purpose ^* in them^ and indeed require 
facta and adventures to be pre-arranged and forced 
into a certain order to illustrate some questionable 
moral. I am sorry for this, because, if ever I am 
persuaded again to write a romance, it shall contain 
only incideuta that have really oecurredj or might 
have occurred, to the real people I shall choose 
"heroes;^' and if I am told that nothing is to 
learned from what I say it will he no fatdt of mine, 
and I may answer that neither does Nature teach 
anything — provided always there he no failure in the 
application of my rules. Every day there are Truths 
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perishing around us^ and no Artist is there to paint 
them. 

All I could ever learn of the mysterious months 
that followed the visit to Enghien was, that Agricole 
began his attack upon poor Fifine^s heart by being 
horribly jealous of her, by refusing to open his door 
when she knocked, and even by passing her on the 
stairs without speaking. The charwoman spread 
vile reports that he had mined and deserted her. 
Many people know the sins of their neighbours 
before they have been committed. At length Fifine 
determined to have what she called "an expla- 
nation.'' The rough treatment she was subjected to 
was an imputation on her character. Let her be told 
of what she was accused, and then — ^the porter had 
already received notice that her lodging would be 
vacant next quarter-day — why, then, she would dis- 
appear, and accept the oiOFer of marriage which M. 
Bouvier, the widower, whom she hated, had so often 
made her. I have reason for believing that this said 
M. Bouvier — at least as a marrying man — was a 
mere myth, " Do you think,'' said Fifine, " if I had 
received an offer from any honest person, after I had 
ceased to be a foolish girl, I should have refused ? 
No one would. We are all too glad to be settled in 
life for that." 

How Fifine managed to bring her eloquence to 
bear upon Agricole, who shunned her most obsti- 
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Batdyj I do not exactly know. He used to sajj 
jocularly alluding to this circumstance, that it was 
she who courted him, not he her — a remark that 
caused some tears to start; it was, thereforej pro- 
bably true to a certain extent. However this may 
be, Fifiue, instead of bringing about a ruptui'e, be- 
gan soon to be "talked of^^ in the neighbourhood^ 
not as having taken a criminalj but an imprudent 
step. "For theae students — they cannot be hi 
pended upon. After wearing out her youth, he 
would plant her there ; and then, what would be- 
come of her ?^^ 

It is difficult to tell a story of this kind in the 
proper spirit, without that ferocious tendency to 
judge harshlyj which is the favourite sin of virtuou^J 
people, and yet without that hypocritical benevo^H 
lence, often assumed as a cloak to immorality, ac- 
cording to which it would seem, that if they that are 
sinless may punish the frail woman, they that are 
sinful may forgive and patronise her. Of course 
Fifine was wrong to yieldj and I shall endeavour to 
show how far ; but I cannot consent to abandon her 
and her sisters who are in the same position, what* 
ever language they may speak or spell badly, 
the unmitigated contempt and condemnation of the 
world. To speak the truth, Fifine obtained and de- 
serv^ed esteem and affection from many of her friends, 

I have already said how strangely her education 
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had been neglected* She could read and write suf- 
ficient for her purposes when Agricole fimt kuew her, 
and afterwards made rapid progress ; but her mind 
. was absolutely destitute of any acquired knowledge, 
^bave what might be contained in a few old Bongs 
which she had bought from time to time and sgwh 
together into a queer-looking volume. Agricole 
kept it as a curiosity* The songs it contained were 
mtker maudlin in toncj but pure- The favourite 
v,*AS " Jenmj I'Ouviib-e/^ I think. It describes the 
virtuous grisette with some pathos. No other hook 
that I could ever learn had been opened by this un- 
cultivated girL Her early companions and teachers 
had impressed her^ it would seem, with a fanatical 
abhorrence of the clergy, wbojn she always accused 
f -cf corrupting half the young girls of the country- 
Two or three little incidents of her personal expe- 
rience had confirmed her in this view. Yet she was 
Eot without religious sentiments. When the great 
festivals of the year came round she invariably went 
^^^ftto masSj and on the rare occasions when she could 
^^be brought to speak on this subject confessed, with 
some emotiouj that " she thought it did her good/^ 
^K At other timesj when out in the fields wandering in 
Bearch of wild flowers on Sunday, the church bells 
seemed to afiect her disagreeablyj and I have seen 
her clench her little fist and shake it in the dii-ec 
tion of the importunate sounds. 
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"Ask her why she did that?'* said I to Agri- 
ede. 

She was angry at having been noticed^ and ad- 
mitted, only after some teazing, that the bells re- 
minded her of a time— a long while ago — it seemed 
as if in another life — when " she was not as she was 
then/* 

" Pshaw I** said Agricole, biting his lip; for every 
allusion of that kind seemed to him a reproach. 

A prude person running over this narrative has 
remarked that I am wrong to admit having been on 
terms of familiarity with this young girl, when she 
was living in direct defiance of the laws of society. 
But at that time I regarded her simply as Agricole's 
wife, and although their union had not been sanc- 
tioned by man nor blessed by the Church, yet in 
every other respect her conduct was so irreproachable, 
and she was so clearly the victim of circumstances, 
that I could not find it in my heart to be severe. 
That she was guilty of a certain amount of moral 
wrong I judge, not so much from her actions — 
because all actions take their quaUties from opinions, 
and that only in a human sense is reprehensible 
which we know to be so — but from the transitory 
fits of repentance that from time to time disturbed 
her, and prevented her life from being as happy as it 
might have been. 

Except on these rare occasions she seemed to 
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consider heraelf as occupying, relatively at least, a 
very respectable and praiseworthy position; for^ 
instead of eomparing it with the few examples of 
pure wedded life which she could meet with in her 
world, she pointed, with rather malic tons satisfaction, 
— ^on one hand, to the instances of conjugal infidelity 
that ihe knew of ; on the other, to the degi-ading 
existence of the Lorette, and the Grisette that aspired 
imitate that fantastic being. She was not only 
' faithful to Agricole — ^this might have been prudence 
— but she suffered with him; and there were tra- 
ditions in that household of entire weeks spent 
without money — of the journeys of shawls and 
sheets to the 3Iont de Pieie^nud even of whole days, 
daring which the unfortunate couple had sat baud 
in hand without breaking a crust of bread. This 
misery was caused by Agricole^s imprudence, not 
hers I yet she bore the chief brunt of it^ and bravely 
faced, not only creditors and landlordsj but the 
gloom and CI- temper of her Master; for in this light 
she looked upon him* A thousand familiar details 
liere suggest themselves ; but this must necessarily 
te an imperfect sketch. I give it as an example, 
divested of the common objectionable circumstances, 
of the way in which young men in Paris often spend 
n great pai-t of their lives, and of the dangers to 
which the daughters of the working classes are 
exposed. 
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I must relate one or two more characteristic de- 
tails of this iraionj in order that it may be made 
clear how such matters are managed in Fraace* A 
good while after the memorable visit to Eiighien — 
after Agricole had bored a hole through the partition 
wall that separated him from Fifine^s chamber, and 
transmitted by that means varion? invitations to 
take tea with him, which were at first refused^ and 
then accepted once for all — after M. Bou\ier had 
been definitively driven to despair — after the portress 
had looked wise and compassionate — the young 
couple began to feel uncomfortable in their unrecog- 
nised position. Madame Pinaon, therefore^ received a 
formal invitation to spend the evening at Fifine^s own 
room, and was treated to a fabulous amount of hot 
wine. The object was, that she should go about and 
relate exactly what she saw : but she related a great 
deal more y and in a certain circle Fifine was now 
generally known as Agricole's mtnagere* It was 
loDg, however, before he came to spend all bis time 
with her. She prudently determined not to give up 
work J and allowed her '^ friend*' to come in the day- 
time only on condition that she should not be inter- 
rupted in her shirt-making, and that he should 
superintend the potatoes that were baking in the 
little oven of her poele. Customers who dropped in 
to give orders thought it queer to see a smart fellow 
with a potent moustache hanging about in this way; 
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butj of eoursej at once understood the relation of the 
two. An old gentlemauj who had come on behalf of 
his wifej presumed oii the circumstance to send 
Pifine an invitation to accompany him to the theatre^ 
which caused a frightful scene of jealousy. Agricole 
obdurately went outj under pretence of visiting an 
imcle who had arrived in Paris ; and Fifine, who 
followed him unperceived, saw him take up a post at 
the comer of the streetj and keep watch, wrapped in 
his cloak like an Italian bravo. She slipped into the 
fruiiiire's shop^ and allowed him to cool his heels for 
an hour ; after which she invested a sou in an apple 
to throw at bim^ and always relates, with delight, 
bow foolishly glad be looked when his hat was 

locked off. 
The reader knows already that Agricole came up 
to Paris with but small means, and that, if Fiiine 
had not worked, they would at once have fallen into 
miseiy. As it was, bis acquaintance with her was 
for a long time on economy. He gave up dining in 
a restaurantj and learned to live on ragoiits and 
salads, which the ^^neat-handed" Fifine dressed be- 
tween two stitches; but, somehow or other^ he got 

ato the habit of studying even less than ever, and 
thought he could not improve his mind better than 
by reading novels out whilst Fidne worked — it was 
practice in elocution. At first, when he respected 
her less than afterwards, and thought himself merely 

TOL. II, f 
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engaged in an ordinary episode of student life^ lie 
choae ratlier htglily-seasoned pictures of Paris man- 
ners. She did not express herself shocked, because 
she imagined that what he read must be good 
for her to hear; but she yawnedj and several timea 
went to sleep, Hia vanity was piqued; and be re- 
proached her. What would he have ? She knew 
more of what was going on than the man who had 
written that book. Love was very good to act, but 
it was nonsense to read about it. In three minutes 
she would teach him more than he could learn from 
fifty volumes. 

There was no resisting this. Agricole threw 
away the stupid novelj and a little while afterwards 
asked Fifme what she would like to be taught. " To 
read and write wellj and to keep accounts ! ^* ^^ Why ? 
Did she want to get away from him^ and learn to gain 

her living ?'^ " No } but ^* Here she burst out 

crying- He pressed ber to speak the truths and she did 
tell a part, whieh was this : she was tired of working 
with her fingers fi-om morning until night to earn a 
mere nothing ; and besides, was it proper for a young 
man of his station to eonsort with a sempstress? 
Agricole thought she was becoming idle and am^ 
bitious, and shook his head sadly. The real truth 
was, though Fifine dared not aay so then, that she 
was yearning for an imitation, at least, of married 
Ijfei and wished to devote all her energies to taking 
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care of a house and husbanding bis money. So far, 
and no farther, was she ambitious. It was soine 
time before her desires were realised ; for Agricole^ 
though rapturously fond of her in her preaencej had 
[ oot yet got rid of his idea that he was engaged in a 
mere passing amour ; and thought it would not be 
honourable to pemuade or allow Fifine to throw up 
her old occupation, w^hen, perhaps, in six monthsj it 
would be necessary to abandon her. On the con- 
ti-ary, he took every opportunity to talk solemnly of 
the inestimable value of the habit of work ; ^* as 
if/^ said Fifine, scornfully^ relating these matters 
to me, '* he ever leaves me a moment of idleness 
or rest now : " whereupon she enumerated eveiy thing 
she bad to do in the day, — to fetch bread and milk 
in the morning — to order in charcoal — to go mar- 
keting with a huge basket— to cook three meals — -to 
keep the furniture shining — to make and mend all sorts 
of things, and erery now and then, when Agricole^s 
caprice prompted, to deck herself out as a lady — to 
rise up in all the scrupulous cleanliness she thought 
indispensable to authorise her to take his arm, from 
the midst of kitchen utensils, half-finished gowns, 
socks in the process of darning, and go out to the 
Luxembourg, to a cafi ckaniantf to a theatre, or to 
the country. Agricole had a passion for rushing out 
beyond the barriers just on the very days when 
everybody else stopped at home. He would allow 
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tbe summer to paaa with bat few excufBlonB ; and 
when the leaves had fallen^ and frosty winds blew— 
actually even upon a week-day^he would suddenly 
insist thatj leaving all the household in disorder^ 
they should set forth on footj and wander away some 
ten milesj all along the borders of the Marne, with 
their last five-franc picee in their pocket, to he 
spent at Chatillon in a good dinner, not leaving 
enough to pay for an omnibus back. 

^Mien AgTicole went to Poitiers, of course he 
swore to Fifine that he would never forget the suf- 
ferings which she had already begun to undergo in 
Ms company, "Ah [" whispered the poor girl, *'if 
that accident had not happened, I should have been 
sure you would come back to me/* He assured her 
— and very sincerely, more sincerely than she liked — ^ 
that he thought all was for the best. When he was 

better off, why, perhaps . They both kughed 

whilst relating this separation, but afterwards Fifine 
looked very sad. As far as I could learn, she had 
undergone terrible privations when she was left 
alone. Her health had been impaired, and her dis- 
like to her etat gradually increased. Secretly, no 
doubt, she thought — and in this she was quite rea- 
sonable — that a young man like Agricole had no 
right to enjoy her society in that lazy manner* 
Herein she differed from her compeers, the true 
grisettes, who are perfectly content to preserve their 
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industrioua habitSj and to bestow themselves on the 
first bandsooie scapegrace who wiU give them a little 
amusement in their leisui*e hours* Fifine was too 
serious- minded and thoughtful to be long content to 
remain in this equivocal position ; audi during the 
existence of our Club, at length gave a proof of her 
resolute eliaracter. Without saying a word to Agri- 
cole, she closed up her accounts with all eustomera, 
realised the enormous sum of fifty francs^ and stated 
calmly that she could not " vpait on a man " and be an 
Quvriere at the same time. As she dressed out in a 
most bewttching style to make this anuouncemeut| 
Agrieole never thought of uttering any objection^ — 
wonderedj indeedj that he had not before perceived 
how comfortable they might live together " with-* 
out doing anything '^ — formed projects, however, 
of enormous legal studies, with Fifine by his side— 
and invited all his friends to a house-warming, 

■ He soon found, however, that to keep up an 
establishment on his own principles would niiu him 
in a week or so ; and thatj even when he gave the 
management of the money entirely over to FifiuGj 
misery soon began to come to them. As I have 
B&aidj they suffered dreadfully — lived on potatoes and 
water for weeks* Agrieole at length obtained some 
employment that occupied hira a few hours in the 
eveningj and brought a little money. '^ For more 
than a year^ however," he declared to me, " I had 
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the charmingest mistress in Paris, and we both 
existed on eight hundred fmncs/' 

The most curious part of aU this iSj that, by' 
degreeSj M, and Madame Passager — ^wlio removed 
to a neighbourhood where the nature of their rela- 
tions was not known — formed a very agreeable circle 
of acquaintance&j partly amongst the humble bour- 
geoisj partly amongst professional men- I was 
taken by them to very pleasant honsesj where I 
heard poor Fifine revelling in conversation with 
staid matrons^ boasting of her household triumphs^ 
sometimes tripping in her Freneh, or introducing an 
odd proverb that made her hearers starcj but be- 
having, on the wholCj with so much propriety, that I 
was not surprised at her being a favourite. The 
only trace that I could discover of her real condition 
was, that she never lost any opportunity of expressing 
charitable sentiments for unhappy or even miscon- 
ducted women. The ordinary severity of society — 
touching her so nearly — roused her into indignant 
eloquence; and she used to maintain^ what wa 
probably almost correct, that all worn en j with some* 
monsti'ous exceptions, aspired only to lead a de-j 
cent married life : but that they were deceivedj le 
astray, corrupted, and ruined^ by these horrid, de^ 
testable, heartless, and demoniacal ci*eature^, led^ 

Mmmes ! M. N^ whispered to me, after hearing 

her speak in a peculiarly emphatic manner^ ^' She is 
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not marriedj I swear ; but so long as my wife sus- 
pects nothing, what matters it f I wish half the 
virtuous ladies I know were as good company for 
my daughters," 
H I must not, however, linger too long on the 
minor incidents of this narrative* 

There was one proud day in Fifine's life* An 
important- looking letter arrived from an amui 
liFing in the Rue Saint Honore, requesting her to 
call upon him on business. She was quite bewildered, 
but dressed out in her best and went with Agi-icole, 
who remained without^ smoking his cigar, on the 
pavement, and wishing he had gone in; for who 
knows whether the letter was not a snare? In 
about half-an-honr Fiiinc came nmning out breath- 
less to him, and announced j in a solemn tone of 
voice, that she was an heiress ! He thought she 
waa mad J but soon learned the facts, which were 
these ; her mother had been possessed of some pro- 
perty, which her father, living in a remote provincej 
had uiitil that time made use of. Now^ however, her 
brother and sister, having come of age, had caused an 
estimate to be made, and had discovered that the two 
children were each entitled to a '^bien" or piece of 
property, which would produce the enormous sum 
of five hundred francs, or twenty pounds sterling 
per annum, ITie object of the avoue — an elderly, 
quiet gentleman, as she took care to observe — waa 
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to request her to sign a power of attorney, without 
which the proper steps could not be taken. ^^ And 
what have you done?*' ioquired Agricolc, who 
began to feci a little annoyed that Pifine would no 
longer be absolutely dependent upon him* '^ I have 
refused to sign anything," said Fifine, ^* because I 
don't understand business* I must write to — — , 
and ask for explaoations/^ 

That was not the proud day I have mentioned. 
It came many months subsequently, when, after an 
interminable correspondencej Fifine understood that 
her brother and sister were pressing their fatherj 
whom she never remembered to have secn^ very 
hard, and that, if he were compelled to give up the 
property, he would be obliged to take to work again 
in his old age. " He has never done anything for 
me that I can remember," said she; "but he is my 
father. Let him keep the money as long as he 
lives* I will trust to youj Agricole*" Accordingly, 
she went down to her native plaee^ and announced 
her intentions^ and persuaded her brother and sister 
to agree with her. Many apocrj-phal accounts are 
in cireulatioUj I am sure, concerning that wondrous 
journey. Fifine, who thought it necesaaryj perhaps, 
to enhance her own importance, ia supposed to have 
been received with enthusiasm, treated as a great 
lady fmm Paris, and pestered with offers of marriage. 
An authentic proposal^ from the dh^ctor of a gas 
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|companyj is on record. Nobody stem% to hme 
inquired or cared how a young woinanj "living &s a 
bachelor" in Paris, could have got on so long 
without assistance* Provincials have vague ideas in 
that respect. I mistake : her father did say to her, 
with a cunning look^ ^*^0f course you have at* 
acquaintance. Tell ns what he is like — tallj short, 
black J or brown ?" Other people pestered her 
sometimes with questions^ but she affected great 
denaureness, and stated that she occupied the 
distingaished position of femme de chmnbre (confi- 
dential) in a Russian nobleman*s family. She was 
rather proud of this flight of imagination. 

(In due time she returned to Agricole* It waa 
after this incident that he, endeavouring to follow- 
out his preconceived plan^ tried to break with her. 
He had already abandoned her once before, driven 
by misery, when he went back to Poitiers. This 
time he seriously thought that it would be better for 
her, as for him, that they should separate; and 
turning the matter calmly over in his mind, and 
comparing his case with that of many of bis friends, 
it seemed to him that the moment had arrived at 
which the inevitable catastroplie might be brought 
about without much suffering on either side. He 
was so accustomed to Fifine's society, that he could 
not realise the discomfort of being deprived of her. 
For several months, too, without having suffered 
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again the extreme of poverty, they had been 
hard^pushed for the meaiiB of existence. There 
been ill -temper on both aides, some bickering, a few 
reproaches, one scene of bitter recrimiDation. Fifine 
had casually remarked that she waa " not of a tem- 
per to break her heart for any man/^ which assurance 
made Agricole breathe more freely; for his great 
fear was, that, after the approved fashion of novels 
and plays, the cast-off girl would commit some 
desperate action as soon as she felt solitude close in 
around her, as soon as she had no one to scold, no 
one to serve, no one to suffer for and with. He 
began to believe in the elasticity of the female 
character, and the versatility of the female heart; 
and, for the first time, tried to persuade himself 
of the tmth of what in base momenta be had said to 
his friends as an excuse for what he meditated, 
namely, that there was a cloud over the girPs early 
histoiy. What if there were ? What right had he, 
in addition to all the other joys he had found in 
that unlawful union, to suppose that absolute purity 
had fallen into his arms ? Then he w^ould lean his 
face upon his hands^ and think, and picture the 
past, and smile, and laugh, and have faith ; and 
when Eiiine came in, flushed and sparkhng with 
health, from some marketing expedition, quite 
unconscious that her destiny had formed the subject 
of his thoughts, he would take her in his arms, in a 
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paroxysm of extempore affection, and leave her to 
marvel what might he the reason of what had he- 
come so rare of late. 

At length her iDstinet told her of what waa 

H]>assing in his mind. This was some time after the 
hreaking up of the Club sans GenCj when Agricoie 
hegan to repent of having, to a great extent, aban- 
doned the independent life of a gtndent to live as a 

^noTt of sham married man, A month or two had 
passed in jolhty and junketing, in laughter and all 
manner of fondness. Then came a re-action — ^a 
period of gloom^ in which the weak-willed student 
looked upon himself almost as a dupe. This was an 
unhappy season for Fifinc, She never complained, 
or sought an explanation ; but redoubled her atten- 
tion to Agricole's comforts, whilst diminishing her 
manifestations of love. She often alluded generally 
to her precarious position — said^ with a forced laugh, 
that she knew it must come to an end — that Agri- 
cole^s parents might wish hioi to marry — that^ of 
course, he would do so — that, in that ease, she would 
not be embarrassed— she would never trust man 
more — she would return to work : it is tnie she had 
forgotten her own trade, and did not like it^ but it 
waa easy to learn another — her present mode of life 
was anything but an idle one — at any ratcj no one 
should accuse her of imploring the assistance of one 
who abandoned her, These painful remai-ks were 
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sometimes made in the presence of Agricolej wto 
pretended not to notice their bearing, and went on, 
it appearsj planning his liberationj though without 
any positive idea of carrying it out within a definite 
period* 

A scheme of this kind is rarely formed withoul 
leading to an explosion. Its presence in a house- 
hold of that kindj however pent in, must bring gloom 
and restraint along with it. Even a stranger could 
notice that two sets of thought were at work- — that 
both were wretchedly meditatiug on the destiny 
their lives. 

One day, at lengthy the unhappy couple had a 
great quarrel about some mere trifle* The matter 
took its importance from their excitable and irri- 
table state of mind. I met Fifine in the street 
next moming* She tried to look impudent^ and 
to say, in an off-hand manner, " It is all over : I 
am free." I knew what had been talked of, and 
was rather surprised to see her take matters so 
easily* Indeed, my first feeling was anger. She 
chatted a few moments about indifferent matters, and 
then asked me to go and see Agricole, " whom she 
knew to be very ill." Afterwards becoming more 
and more senous, and with tmuble suppressing a 
good cry — a weakness that would have made her 
ashamed for ever ^— she told me that they had 
fallen out desperately, and that, in a moment of 
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DDj he had told her that he wished to marry 
'^sotne respectable womanj" and that his father had 
written to him^ proposing the hand of a lady comme 
il faut^ He also said some kind things to Fifine, 
had proposed to settle ao annuity on her^ and, 
in deed J had revealed all the matter of his thoughts 
for many months past. Grief and fear soon cured 
her of her own passion, and she listened calmly to 
what he had to say. But, with consummate prti-» 
dence — having called upon the Bon Dieu now that 
she was cast away from ahorcj and felt herself 
drifting out alone into the sea of life — she de-» 
teraiined not to implore for mercy. According to 
her philosophy, men never relent towards a woman 
on her knees, but, on the contrary, despise her- 
Abruptlyj then^ to hia amazement, she told him, 
with some contempt, that she^ too, had made up 
her mind to a separation, and absolutely drove him, 
with a storm of reproaches, from the house. ^^ He 
has written to me/' she said, ^^ begging permission 
to ask my pardon, and explain himself; but (here 
she began once more to play a part, though yet 
uncertain whether events would not compel her to 
abide by it) I donH want to see him. The most 
painful part is past } at any rate, no one shall see 
me suffer for the future. If I were to meet him, 
I might after all fall on my knees, and ask him to 
return to me for a httle while longer* I may die 
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soon, and tten tie would be free in an honourable 
manner* But it is best as it h/* 

I pitied her exceedioglyj and went to Agricole^a 
room^ He was in bed with his coat on, smoking a 
pipe, and tried to recei¥e me cheerfully, " Of course 
yon know the news/' said he, '^ Fifioe has broken 
with me." He seemed not sorry to throw the 
fault upon her, I scarcely knew what to say, and 
was not quite sure whether I ought to work for a 
reconciliation or not. The world would certainly 
have cried — even the most humane part of it^that 
things could not have come to pass in a better 
manner. Here was a conplcj who had Hved unlaw- 
fully together for a long time^ separated by accident, 
as they must have separated sooner or later. Neither 
party talked of despair or suicide. There was, of 
course J a little grief ^ a little pain to soothe* People 
who have lived together, united by the bonds only 
of affection, and despite public opinion^ cannot sepa- 
rate without some pangs. Both parties, however^ 
seemed to be reasonable. Their conduct was quite 
creditablej especially Agricole's. Poor young man I 
he had the best intentions. He had offered to assist 
his discarded mistress as long as he lived ; although, 
to be sure, he had no particular resources just at 
that moment. On the other hand, Fifine evinced 
great good scusc, even coldness; which is, fortu- 
nately, a characteristic of that kind of girl. She 
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lad no intention of creating a scandal, and really 
deserved to be rewarded. Besides^ she had apent 
some years with a young man much superior to her- 
self in family and position* This would be some- 
thing to remember. She was still quite good 
enough to become the wife of a respectable work- 
maoj '* who would take her as a widow/* She had 
made stories for her after-years, that was all. Half 

fccentury hence she might be singing with sly looks 
and merry voice, " Combien je re(/reite mon bras dudu" 
fee. ; and if, as stanza succeeded stanza, memories 
of these young times did come over berj Agricole 

Hould thenj in the silence of her passions, appear as 
a noble-minded young man, who had led her astray, 
it is truCj but who had repaired his fault as far as 
his position would allow him by living with her in a 
decent way^ by indulging her in some happy mo- 
mentSj and by caring for her afterwards, when, in 
accordance with the usages of society, he found it 
necessary to become respectable^ and take an officially 
recognised partner. Besides, whispers some M. 
CroqnigDolc, it is not absolutely necessary that the 
two should never see one another again. When 
each is settled in life^ the acquaintance may be 
renewed, and aU these foolish tears smiled away. 

I was not quite satisfied that, in the present case, 
any of these remarks were applicable, and so resolved 
to plead neither one cause nor the other. It was 
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evidetit that Agricole was very miserable. He was 

pale and dirty- Everything was in disorder. There 
were four five-franc pieces on the table. He had 
wished to leave two with Fifine, but she had 
refused. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the state of the room* It had scarcely been visited 
for six months above once a- week; for it was 
merely intended to keep up appearances in case any 
country cousin came to Paria. Agricole had long 
ago lived elsewhere. He laid particular stress on 
his lonely condition, with reference to its influence 
on his comforts ; and tried to eseite my sympathy 
by detailing the impossibility he should be under of 
ever looking decent again^ of ever getting his things 
in order^ or of finding any decent food. There 
never was a widower half so forlorn as a married 
bachelor thrust back suddenly into pure bachelor- 
ship* I laughed at all these complaints, which I 
knew to be a sort of shame-faced way of expressing 
how miserable he really was, and did not reply to the 
questiouj '^ What does she say of me ^" At length, 
seeing that I obstinately remained silent, he ex- 
claimedj fierceljj " I ean^t spend my life in this 
state : it is of no use arguing with me : I must 
settle; I want to be surrounded by a family of 

children, in fact but I shall never find 

woman like Fifine.'* 

He talked wildly for some timcj and rather t 
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in my estimatioTi than otherwise. What restored him 
to my good graces was the admission that he had 
Bioien a small packet of things^ which I need not enume- 
rate : one of theni^ however, was the "tail of hair^" 
he called itj which Fifine had lost on the occasion 
irhen she was very near bein^^^ united to him by a 
tie that would have been indissoluble. He took 
them out from under his pillow, and fell to crying as 
he counted them over. All this is very incomprehen- 
aiblej no doubtj to those who do not know the deeper 
mysteries of the affections^ and how the soul may 
hound back irresistibly towards an object which had 
seemed to become indifferent. I cannot philosophise 
on this pointj but must confess that my eyes tingled 
to see this poor fellow struggling between two im- 
pulses of equal strength; and that I more than once 
felt inclined to assist the promptings of habit or love, 
and beg him to go to Fifine, 

The poor girl herself had at once set about fitting 
herself to her new position* She got employment 
the next day at a glove-sewcr^s, and had fair pros- 
pects of earning fifteen sous by almost as many 
hours* work. Somehow or other, she aaid, her eyes 
w^re not so sharp as formerly i of course not — she 
mutt have spent half the nightj perhaps all^ in cryingp 
ThiSj however, I could not bring her to acknowledgCp 
Madame Pinsooj who had rallied round her in her 
disaster, having been frowned away formerly by 
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Agricole, protested she was the greatest fool m the 
universe. Why should she fret about an ungrateful 
wretch, and why exhaust her health in such miaerahle 
work ? An " eligible party" might be foand. I was 
florry to see poor Fifine already in a struggle with had 
advisers. She paid no attention, however, to her in- 
sidioas cousin, and went on asking me news of ^Hhe 
friend." She had just convinced herself that he was 
actuated by the very best intentions — remembered 
that he bad often warned her that this must come to 
pass — withdrew her accusation of treachery, " And 
yet/' said she, "is it not very hard that, without 
being charged with any fault, — when I have done 
my duty to the utmost, cared for him when he was 
sickj and fasted with him when be was poor ? — Yes, 
it u very hard to be thrown away like an old rag. 
I know I am not a virtuous girl, but, if Agricole 
marries, his wife will make him — so" I could not 
help laughing at her droll gesture, which reminded 
me of & song in "As you Like it." She laughed 
herself, and explained that "the friend ^^ was not so 
easy to manage as I supposed ; that he had his whims, 
and his fancies, and his oddities, and that, in her 
opinion, no married woman ever did so much for her 
husband as she had done, and had meant to do, for 
"the ungrateful one/' as she now and then ealled 
him. That was not the time to dispute with her 
whether or not it was absolutely necessai^ for bus- 
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band and wife to be indifferent one to the other* I 
suggested that she ought to answer Agricole's letters. 
"Perhaps so," she said; but would he not now 
notice her bad spellings which he had never done 
before ? She did not wish to leave a mean tmpreB^ 
aion on his memory. 

Matters went on this way for several days. Agri- 
cole remained in his room without ever stirring outj 

^without undressing or washing^ — almost without food. 
I told him one evening that this was exaggeration, 
and that it would he better to return and live in his 
old way until he felt strength of mind to separate 
in a proper manner. He did not answer^ but asked 
if I would take hira to the theatre* I assisted him 
to dress, for he was very weak. He walked down- 
stairs^ supporting himself on a eane. Wh^n we got 
into the dark street he took my armj and pressed it 
lather convulsively as he saidj " DonH look at my 
fece. This is all very foolish, but I am not going to 
the theatre ; I am going to see Fifine.^' 

i I knew it long before, when I saw him so eager 
to go out. We went slowly^ for the open air made 
him dizzy and weak. He made me cross the street 
when we came near the house, and showed me that 
Fifine^s window could be descried from a place he well 
kneWj where he used to stop as he returned home 

■late at night, and see that she was waiting up for 
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tira. The shadow of a head bent, as if in the atti- 
tude of sewing, could be seen on the curtain. 

^* I sha^n^t allow this/^ said Agricole, resumini 
the tone of a master. However^ he could scarce 
muster courage to ascend^ and begged me to speak 
to the porter for him as we passed. When we got 
up-stairs we found the door of the little apartment 
not locked^ and went in softly* "Go first/' whis- 
pered Agricolej pushing me as I hesitated in 
the diminutive ante- chamber. I looked in, and saw 
that the poor girl had fallen asleep over a glove; ex- 
hausted, no doubt, by long watching. Her chin was 
knocking against her breast as she poised herself^ 
with a remnant of consciousness, on her chair. Agri- 
cole, somehow or other, got upon bis knees by her 
side. I think he dragged himself across the room IB 
that position, and began kissing her hand. She 
got it loose, and pushed away bis head, burying 
her white lingers in his great locks of hair. Sud- 
denly her eyes opened, and never did I see a brighter 
glance of delight, or hear a more joyous cry. They 
never noticed my presence, and so I went softly away. 
Nor did I see them for many days afterwards ; for 
their reconciliation lasted an immense time. They 
sent for me to tea one evening, and appeared quite 
as happy as ever they bad been ;— Agricole more so, 
jndeedj for he had got rid of some of the quali 
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wluch he had felt about the impropriety of his posi- 
tion. As for Fififle, she talked, and laughed, aud 
^Bang louder than usual; but, every tmie I saw her 
after that, there was an uneasiness in her manner 
that made me uneasy. At one tiuie, eveUj I thought 
she was unforgivingj and nourished some thoughts 
of revenge ; but there was so mneh kindaess and 
devotion in her tone when she spoke to Agrieolej 
that this idea soon vanished* 

Prom that time forward it appears there was not 
a shadow to trouble the serenity of their imiouj nntilj 
at last, nhne became very ill. She fancied at once 
that she had "a ball of water on her chest." The 
truth is, she was attacked by a kind of consumption. 
I was away from the country part of the time. 
Besides, Agricole and she had gone to a great dis- 
tance off to live ; and for I believe a year I only saw 
them occasionally, once or twice. When we went to 
the ball at the Opera^ the disease had already 
made some progress; but Fifine never looked so 
pretty or so delicate. Nothing suggested any 
idea of danger. For many reasons I was, happily, 
not a witness to the rapid decline of her strength. 
I remember^ however, going to see her once in the 
springs and found her sitting in her arm-ehair 
at the open window, looking at some flower-pot a 
upon which the sun was shining brightly, and listen- 
ing to a bird that chirped upon the root Agricole 
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was away, and she begged me to wait till his retmn. 
I was shacked at the paleness and angularity of her 
countenance. She seems to have had no suspicion of 
her fate — at least, would acknowledge none* She 
told me that in a week it was expected that her 
convalescence would begin, and that she was to ride 
out in a carriage to the Champs Elysees, I ara not 
fond of lingering on these melancholy intemewa. 
Poor Fifine I She asked me to go and buy her \ 
dollj Agi*icolc having no money just then. It wotdd 
amuse her to make its dresses whilst she was getting 
well. I walked to the Passage Jouffroy, and soon i-e- 
turned with the toy- Agricole, who had come in, tried 
to thauk me ; but his lips quivered. Like my self, 
he saw in this going back to the tastes of childhood 
something like a fatal sign. Fifine thanked 
very warmly, and at once began cutting up an old 
silk gown and some other articles of dress, " which 
she should never want again — because Agricole would 
give his petite quantities of new things, to reward her 
for getting well/* The poor fellow took me iiito the 
next room, under pretence of showing me a pipe 
which he had blackened most successfully ; but, in 
reality, to throw himself into a chair and sob like a 
child. I turned away, and, peeping through the wiq^J 
dow, saw Fifiue bugging the doll against her bosom^^ 
and rocking herself to and fro in her arm-chair with 
a childish smile upon her countenance. 
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There was clearly do hope, I returned two or 
tbree times morej and tben was suddenly chained to 
my room by a press of buainesR. One day I received 
a large black*edged envelope^ and, opening it with 
me anxietyj found therein the words,- — " You are 
requested to attend the funeral of MademoJBelle 

^^Josephine -, which will take place to-morrow, 

^Mbc. &c/' I should feel more comfortable in think* 
^Kng of this story if I had been able to show my 
^^respect for this unhappy girl by following her to her 
grave ; but something that appeared more important 
theiij and seems quite trivial now^ prevented me, 
Agricole soon came to see me — very pale, and sub- 
dued; and after a little sad talk said, in a husky 
tone of voiccj " You try to persuade me that I have 
nothing to reproach myself with : but, to tell yom 
the truthj I believe she died oui of the way" He 
is still pretending to study, and as he has not 
yet taken a new mistress may at last make some 
progress in knowledge. He will probably marry 
one of these days, and talk lightly of " bis youth- 
ful follies/* How long will it be before we learn 
that a being with an immortal soul is not the rattle 
with which we are permitted to make short and plea- 
sant our early years ? 
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Every man in France — if I may judge from my 
experience and the whole tone of literature — has 
sought for a Fifine in his youth, or found an AdMe 
in his riper years* In conversation and writing 
people generally use the plural form, and enumerate 
theii' mistresses, brown and fair, with the compla- 
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feeBcy of Master Abraham Cowley* French men will 
scarcely deny this statement* They like to appear 
in the character of cotitjuering heroes* Mars is 
their model; and they are not averse to being 
caught in a netj that the resemblance may be com- 
plete. In no country^ perhaps^ do women exercise 
a greater influence in moulding the ductile materials 
of character. It has already been said that there is 
something feminine, not only in the minds^ but in 

■ tbe physical organisation, of the French. Medical 
observers tell ns, that the female sex lives more by 
tbe hinga — that isj "upon air^^ — than the male; 
and, pushing their speculations into the domain of 
fancyj addj that this is the case with the whole 
GalliCj as compared with the Germanic family. 
They aver that a Frenchman naturally requires 
less nonrishment than we do; and state a fact, 
which I hardly know how to repeat^ namely, that we 
Lave one foot more of continent than they. It is not 
surprising that after this the vulgar should believe 

Hthat Englishmen are always eating* 

" In describing the formation of the French 
character^ it is not necessary to insist much more 
than I have already done on the details of formal 
education. The real education of us all is^ the ex- 
perience we gain in early life of the rules according 
to which the majority of men govern their conduct. 
The theories of ethics current in any age receive 
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rather tlian impart influence; and this is the reasan 
why religions are raquired to drive the world by 
mena^ej or attract it by promise^ into the right 
path. Calm thinkers have often been puzzled by 
what appears to them a remarkable phenomenon ia 
the history of the human mind — -namelvj that some 
of the best of men, quite irreproachable in manners, 
have not only been without the religious sentimentj 
but have been eager to destroy it in others. Their 
error seems to have arisen from an extreme apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and an exaggerated estimate of 
the power of ethical truths. Not perceiving that 
these truths are of divine origin — being a sublime 
elaboration from the nature of things — they have 
made of them, as it were, mental idols — have wor* 
shipped them and obeyed their hehests — and have 
wondered and grieved that the rest of mankind 
could not be satisfied with what satisfied them- If 
we carefully analyse their state of niindj however, we 
shall perhaps be convinced of what it is natural to 
suppose, that though they are not fit objects for the 
fury of bigotsj or the contempt of those who have a 
brighter faith, they are scarcely without blame. 
They omit to seek in circum stances, or iji a happy 
constitution of mind and body, for an explanation of 
the easy obedience they pay to laws which are im- 
mediately beneficial and agreeably imperative to them^ 
and do not cultivate the sympathies by means of which 
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they might divine the aufferirga of natures more im- 
petaousj more loving, more greedy of enjoyment — 
above all, more tempted in the struggles of the 
world, and therefore more in v^ant of guidance and of 
comfort. These men, correct and estimable as they 
are J are generally cold and disdainful of mankind. 

Where the influence of religion ia weak, or 
diverted by human subtleties, it is really surprising 
to see the debility of ethical theories. In every 
country we may take our opinion of the state of 
morab from the moralist in vogcte, Laroehefoucault 
might have written ; but he would not have been 
read under a republic presided over by Washington, 
In France the opinions of society are perhaps more 
directly, than in any other, derived from every-day 
practice- Most men, when they have taken a wrong 
step, endeavour to conceal it ; and though this con- 
duct is open to the charge of hypocrisy, yet the 
result is good : for principles remain comparatively 
untouched, and the authority of parents, relativesj 
and friends, upon the young — that of one generation 
upon another^ — is unimpaired. The French arc too 
vain to act in this wise. Being but slightly 
endowed with the feeling of shame, which they con^ 
mder ridiculous, they often allow their life to be 
visible up to the limits of etiquette, and invent or 
adopt maxims to justify their acts. The extravagant 
ideas and situations which shock us in French litera- 
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ture^ are often not the product of drunken irann^ 
bttt apologies either for what has been done or for 
what is desired. 

The attidentj therefore^ as soon as he has left hii 
family or his preceptor^ and finds himself in contact 
with the world, naturally begins to frame his acta 
and opinions by example rather than according ta 
precept— the assistance of which, however, he doel 
not wilfully decline. Nothing is so difficult as the 
application of a rnle of conduct or a rule of art. AM 
who aspire to write have studied — though^ with an 
ingratitude which is part of their instruction, they 
rarely confess as much—the lessons of the rhetoricd 
masters. But how many years pass away — what 
struggles of intellect are gone through — before they 
can pour a single thought into the mould which Art 
has prepared ! Here, however^ we have only to 
contend with the difficulty of adapting inert material 
to fitting forms. In life, not only have we to find 
what truth applies to what action, but w^e see coming 
reality through the disguising medium of our pas- 
sions and fancy, and know vfhat it is only when it 
has gone by, Few, therefore^ shape their conduct 
according to theories ; all, more or lesSj imitate. 

In France, as we have Heen, the prejudices of 
childhood are inculcated by the Catholic Church, 
which seems to allow much sin that there may be 
much forgivenesSj and derives the sanction of all 
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actions from itself] or by the materialist philosophers 
of the schools, who indirectly exclude the idea of sin 
to substitute that of criminality : wbieh substitution 
tends to the destruction of all religions — of all mo- 
rality — and, consequently, of all fi-eedom and civilisa- 
tion* It ia curious to see Absolutists and Liberals 
uniting to sap the bases of the notion of right, be- 
cause it is incompatible with their pretensions and their 
theories, Prepared thus, young men are " set adrift 
in the world j" as people say ; that is, they at onee 
begin to enter into all manner of relations with their 
fellow- creatu res, and are called upon, under pain of 
ridicule, of discomfort, of loss of friends, of disap'- 
pointment, perhaps of ruin, to adapt themselves 

l_at once, in a greater or less degree, to the ways 
of society* A few are shocked by the divergence 
of practice from precept — hold up their hands be- 
cause selfishnessj not sacrifice, is the order of the 
day — and become hermits, madmen, or reformers. 
The majority do as others do» Some push matters 
to their extreme consequences^ — boldly develope all 
the principles of egotism— look upon mankind as 
their prey — and ascend to the Scafibld or the 
Throne, 

I The greater numberj however, as I have said, 
whilst pursumg knowledge as a means of distinction 
or profit, square their lives according to pi*cvalent 
practice^ Most students are entirely removed,, not only 
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from family life, but from the more regulated regions 
of society ; and led by taste, love of adventure, or 
necessity, find or form circles, into which they carry 
their poetry and enthusiasm, but from which they 
take incorrect notions of behaviour, I have already 
said a good deal of their manners and mode of 
life* At present it will be well to pursue the vein 
opened in a previous chapter, and show under 
what circumstances young men acquire their most 
important notions of morality. This will be a great 
step towards a right comprehension both of the pre- 
sent state of things in France and of the character 
of the nation in general. Indeed^ without an accurate 
knowledge of the social position of women, and the 
forms of intercourse with them, it is impossible to 
trace the origin of the mental revolutions that pre- 
cede and cause political revolutions, 

I shall begin with a simple narrative, which 
have constructed conscieutiouslyj as if it were to be 
the basis of a judicial decision. What cross-ques- 
tioning and criticism were necessary to dig these 
materials out of the mine of reality [ It would have 
been easy to round off and adorn; but, although I 
admit that the truth of art is sometimes truer than 
the truth of fact, yet, as illustrations of manners, the 
anecdotes with which I strew these pages would be 
perfectly valueless if not scrupulously exact. I have 
generally abstained from borrowing instances^ be- 
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cause I never could be sure what touches were to be 
attrihated to iaiagination, what details were divined, 
and what simply reported* To be opulent in illus- 
trations of this kind, I have written down partial 

ibiographieB of most of the persons with whom I have 
come in contact ; hut I have not used them unless » 
opportunities of verification ha\dng been given, I 
could convince myself of their general truth- Real 
life is a succession of very simple incidents, so 
slowly developed that the actors cannot see the 
points of interestj and hesitate doubtfully whether to 
enumerate every meal, or to suppress everything but 
a marriage or a death. The people, when repeating 
traditions, in all countries have a wonderful way of 
concealing, as it were, mental history under material 
facts. It is sometimes difficult to strike at the real 
sense of what they say* In the same manncFj 
when you ask unartificial men or women to tell what 
has happened to them, they often insist on points 
that serve them as tokens by which to remember, 

Pauline came up from the country many years 
igOj immediately after her first communion — when 

Kshe was dressed in a white frock, often made the 
text of allegorical regrets — and was apprenticed to a 
fashionable milliner established on the Boulevards, 
" in the second house fi-om a certain street, exactly 
opposite the place where an accident happened in the 
year 18 — " &c. For six months she had twenty 
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times the cause of complaint that had Rath HiUod; 
that iSj was ill -fed, over- worked, and sometimes beaten* 
She soon began to repine at her condition^ and to 
look with contempt — this is her own statement, and 
no doubt true — on her Bimple cotton-print gown. 
Every time she w^ent out in the evening she saw 
streaming along the Boulevards, dressed in silks, 
and satins, and cachemires, fine ladies, upon whom 
virtuous women looked with curiosity and dislike, 
and elegant men mth admiration and familiarity. 
The whole tone of what society Pauhne saw tended 
to develope her irregular impulses. She learned 
that the world despised not vice itself, but only ill- 
dressed vice. If she had been in another country 
and another classj she might have heard the most 
virtuous of women lingering dangerously in their 
talk on the incidents of royal amours. As it was, 
she only perceived that the plainly-clothcd grisette 
was spoken of with contcraptj whilst the dashing 
Lorette inspired a certain amount of respect. She 
was "a thing/^ the other a lady. 

At this juncture the husband of Pauline's mistress 
— or rather Monsieurj as he was called: he who 
generally lived with Madame — ca«t eyes upon her 
and coveted her. He began by presents of lolly pops 
and ended by promise of a gowD, — a silk gown with 
flounces, and a bonnet to match* In this way he 
threw her mind into a strange flutter. I was glad 
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to receive so frank a confession^ because a certain 
class of ladies, who have given the cue to some 
romancers^ torment us with the idea that absolute 
purity, suddenly, by some abominable act, is often 
destroyed. All things are possible; but Pauline^s 
account is more in accordance with nature. She 
admits that, in the absence of moral teaching, 
she began, without being conscious of what was 
taking place, to doubt the value of the few principles 
she possessed. What followed might have been 
brought before a jury, who would, of course, have 
acquitted ; though women, who know the mysteries 
of their own nature, and say that even the mind may 
be violated, would have unmercifully condemned. 
In France, after the age of fifteen, a young girFs 
honour is entirely in her own keeping ; and the law 
recognises no such crimes as seduction or breach of 
promise of marriage, nor does it allow paternity to 
be proved by oath or testimony. It would seem as 
if the code had been constructed for the protection 
of men of pleasure. Our Legislature has tried to 
escape this reproach, but there still, even with us, 
remains much to be done. 

Next day Pauline ran away from the house, 
wandered about until she was hungry, thought of 
leaping into the Seine, and took a much more un- 
fortunate step. Three months afterwards, however, 
she was rescued by a medical student, a friend of 
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Agricole*9, who took her away and provided for her* 
During several years they lived together in that 
gipsy way which the French student has inventeJ— 
feasting one day and stan'ing anotherj alternatiBg 
horn shower to sunshine^ until the time had passed 
when, according to the nature of things, their con- 
nexion wm to come to a close* This bon temps^^ 
this period of jollity — might have lasted a year or m 
longer^ had not Georges exhausted the patience or 
the resources of his parents by extravagance. Tliey 
professed themselves satisfied that he had attained a 
proficiency in hia art that would enable hicn to take 
chai'ge of the health of the moontainous district in 
which he was bom — where people died only of old 
age. Now it happened, that during the early term 
of their union M. Georges had cansed his Panlme to 
go through the necessary course of studies to fit her 
to take a diploma as a sage-femme. IVhen, thcre- 
forcj in order to compel him to return bome^ hia 
parents withdrew his monthly allowance, he rebelled 
at first, and resolved to live in Paris by his wits ; 
whilst she determined to help by caiTying on her 
profession. Thus they managed to rub on together 
for some time; and as I happened to see them in a 
moment of good fortune, it appeared to me that there 
never was a happier couple. But they were both of 
extravagant habits — both fond of plcasui^; and 
Pauline was often er found at the Chaumi^re than in 
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attendance on the mdustrioua mothers of the neigh- 
bourhood. The consequence may be foreseen. 
Within six months all their furniture was soldj their 
clothes were pawned^ and debts had accumulated ; so 
dmt, after sulking for a week, daring which he re^ 
mained at home without a coat to his back^ and after 
alluding several times to suicidej Georges came one 
morning to Paulinej and took both her hands in his, 
and cried, and sobbedj and asked her to give him an 
old shawl to wrap round his shoulJerSj that he might 
go that cold wintry night to a friend of his father^a 
and borrow money sufficient to pay his fare in the 

diligence to T . He had done his best, he said, 

to provide for her, and had failed. Alphonse had 
been with bira that morning, and they had agreed 
on a project for the futnre* No matter what it was I 
Would she forgive bim ? This ia a period which the 
grisette always foresees. Pauhne remained in hys- 
terics only five minutes. Then they embracedj and 
Georges went away wrapped io the old shawl, and 
returned to eat the fatted calf in bis native moun- 
tains. 

So far this is an ordinary episode in a student^s 
Kfe, and Pauline was not more unfortunate than her 
sisters. Indeed she had grounds for gratitude to 
Georges for having withdrawn her from an abyss. 
It appeaJ's, boweverj that the allusion to Alphonse 
revealed that he bad advanced one step too far in 
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what 19 called knowledge of the world. That young 
man, who had emptied many a bottle of champagoe 
with Pauline and her master, came in due time^ and 
eaid that an old friend of his, a lawyer's clexk, 
wanted a com pan ion » He was of delicate health, 
hut had a fair income. Would she breakfast with 
him at one o'clock that day ? Pauline fainted ; but 
admits that she reco veiled in time to he dressed by 
half- past twelve. Her new acquaintance was band- 
some and foolish-looking^ The wine flowed freely. 
She mixed a few tears with it as she told her story. 
But she had no definite means of livelihood, and was 
without courage to fight the fight of life alone. A 
morganitic marriage was soon agreed upon. It was 
celchrated in the thirteenth quarter of Paris, I had 
lost sight of her; and when M. — — introduced me 
to " hia wife/' — safemme : the expression is beauti- 
fully equivocal in French; so eqmvocalj that vulgar 
people say "my spouse;'^ — when, I say^ I met 
Pauline in another position, some years afterwards, 
I bad not yet learned how she had become a widow, 
nor was I indiscreet enough to inquire. My pre- 
BencCj however, recalled old times* She spoke of 
Georges at the fi.rst opportunity with a trembling 
voiecj and frankly admitted that she had met him 
once in the street, handsomely dressed, and had ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner. M. found out 
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she swore to him as to me, with a twinkle of confes- 
sion, it is true, in her eyes, that the only crime of 
which she was guilty was to remember and weep 
over the days of her youth, when calculation entered 
not into her love, and when potatoes and salt eaten 
on a board supported by two pair of knees seemed 
more delightful to her than a royal banquet. I have 

since learned that M. has made a great advance 

in the world, and that Pauline queens it in a hand- 
some apartment, has a bonne, and is aspiring to 
marriage. 

Her aspiration is not unreasonable. I consider 
it to be rather creditable to the French than other- 
wise, that in many cases where an irregular union 
produces children, the law is called in to sanction 
the marriage which has already really taken place. 
As this does not happen until habit has rendered the 
couple inseparable, neither party is afterwards visited 
by regret. These marriages are, in fact, generally 
happy, if that name can be applied to the content, 
the absence of turbulent desires and wishes, which 
characterises those who, having exhausted their hearts 
in youth, find enjoyment in the cessation of pain 
and labour, relish small comforts and domestic 
triumphs, and can remember the past without any 
marked regret or retro-active jealousy. 

It is a curious illustration of the origin of the 
aristocratic feeling that poor Pauline, who may be 
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said almost to have been dragged through all the 
kennels of Parisj as soon as she was installed in a 
respectable apartment began to speak with contempt 
of " the people" — " ee mlainpeupk I^^ Of course^ 
she is now a yioleot advocate of the Empire ; 
there is no reason^ if this state of things lasts, why 
she should not found a noble family^ and be reniem-^j 
bered in tradition. Under Napoleon I.^ m it hfl^| 
already been remarked, the nobility of the sword 
were often accompanied by ladies whose lan^age 
betrayed their origin. The wife of a Marechal used 
to employ an expression equivalent to "Here^s a 
go I " in English ; and in the present day the Prin- 
cess ^— has been heard to say (a free ti'anslation)^ 
" Where is them tables ? " However^ there is no^^ 
reason why such mothers should not produce heroi^| 
descendants, since it is highly probable that most 
aristocracies have sprung from similar " Newcomes," 
From what I have said, it will be seen that it i» 
as impossible to describe French manners without 
speaking of the system of having mistresses, as it is 
to describe the East without alluding to polygamy. 
The system itself has its origin more in tradition and 
custom than in temperament. It is a heritage left 
by the old monarchy, whose partisans may now enjoy 
the maheious pleasure, of seeing their example de- 
stroying the energies of the generation who have 
displaced them. If any one would condemn himself 
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to follow the prevalent ideas about the fair sex up to 
their source, be would probably find tbem coming 
dii-ect from the pdites maisojis of the last century ; 
not by means of hterature^ but by verbal tradition. 
It m true that young Calicots — which is the generic 
nickname for shop-boys — when they are euthnsias- 
tically licentious^ exclaim^ " C'est Regence/" mean- 
ing, that their doings remind them of the abomina- 
tions of the Regency, of which they have read in M. 
Alexandre Dumas, and feeling secretly flattered at 
the thought that they can be as immoral as princes. 
But the doctrine and etiquette of vice has been 
handed down^ and constantly practisedj from genera- 
tion to generation, A Marquis, who has taken up 
the cause of divine right, laments the vulgaribation 
of what " men call gallantry '' in these days* The 
thing itself is a matter of course ; but, instead of 
making rendezvous at pretty little houses in the 
faubourgs of Paris, the ladies of our modern times 
have invented what is called ^^ the porter's bell/' 
a kind of gong which annoances to the mistress of 
the house, if she be en tete-a'tite^ that her husband 
is coming ! This ludicrous complaint is too illustra- 
tive of French manners to be omitted. It seems to 
me a perfect gem, and quite bearing upon what I say ; 
namely J tbat the theory and practice of intrigue is 
precisely the same now as under Louis XV. As to 
t\ie gentihty of the form, that is another question. 
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which the noble adepts may decide. One thing is 
certain^ that the financiers have beat the aristocracy 
out of the field in ordinary society ; and that not 
more than half of the famous " What sons of what 
fathers !^^ can still be true. Even a grisette speaks 
with perfect contempt of a baron; and keeps her 
mercenary heart for a banker, and her real affections 
for some plebeian student who may one of those days 
preside at the Court of Cassation. 

The following facts have been already written 
down, but they are so true to reality that I repeat 
them, with the variations of my own experience. 
A good while ago a needy woman, with a handsome 
daughter, to whom she could not give a dowry, hit 
out a plan of life which has found imitators. It is as 
follows : — Some young man known to be wealthy — 
a stockbroker, a merchant, even a count as a last 
resource — is pitched upon, and invited as a friend to 
the house. Secret understandings are often come to, 
but generally the bargain is only tacit. Little parties 
are given, at which the young man appears as a 
suitor. It is whispered about that he is inspired by 
a romantic passion, but that his parents refuse the 
necessary consent. They are waiting for better times, 
and the courtship goes on meanwhile. The young 
man begins by offering presents of little nick-nacks, 
and then ventures on a shawl, a bonnet, or a gown. 
The young lady keeps up appearances, regrets he^ 
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fault, and makes a point of asking once a-month if 
the hard-hearted parents have at length yielded? 
By this time the character of the intimacy has be- 
come pretty evident to all. The young man takes 
out Eugenie or Pulcherie to walk alone. — There is 
one couple passing under my window at this very 
moment. — He has a key of the apartment, and by 
degrees assumes the air of a master. At last he 
disappears. The young girl puts on mourning. 
Melancholy inhabits the house for a month or two. 
A brain-fever has blighted her hopes ! But another 
suitor soon appears, and then another and another, 
with increasing rapidity. The glass of the eighth 
Banquo is always in the hands of the last comer ; 
and at length the young lady — now no longer very 
young — sinks to the position of an ordinary Lorette, 
or meets some coffee-house keeper, who is of opinion 
that she still looks well by candle-light and sticks 
her behind his counter. 

If these things took place in the retired quarters 
of society, it would be well to pass them over in 
silence; but they are so common and patent that 
they meet one at every corner in life, and in every 
page of literature. Even mothers give their general 
consent to the system in the case of their sons, pro- 
vided particular instances can ^ be kept from their 
knowledge. They almost all admit the necessity, and 
even the propriety, of a young man ^^ seeing life.^^ 
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I believe tlie idea of tliia necessity b so rooted, that 
any bridegroom who should be believed not to have 
passed through the ordeal would be looked upon 
with coutetript by the bride herself* Mothers have 
been heard to say : " Provided our son m an honest 
man — provided he makes his way in the world by 
legitimate means and does not destroy his health, 
we do not expect from him the reserve of the youug 
maiden; whkh wQutd, indeed, be ridiculoua. The 
man who has not committed one or two faults of 
this kind, and who has preserved his purity, 
only have done so from indolence of hearty fn 
an indifference which places him in an inferior 
rank* Generous sentiments^ youthful ardour^ en- 
ergy, fire, co-exist with many faults; and, in fact, 
where these faults are not, there cannot be those 
qualities." ^M 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to appeal to statistic^* 
for proofs of what I have advanced. However, it is 
worth saying that above seventy thousand natural 
children are born annually in France, and only 
two-thirds of those born in Paris are legitimate. 
These astounding statements, however, are accounted 
for, in a great measure, by the fact that workmen 
are deterred from marriage, partly by the fear of 
expense, partly by theories prevalent among them, 
partly from their love of a vagabond state of life. 
However, the majority of the contributions to the 
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Foundling Hospital are offspriDgs of temporary 
unionsj aueh as I have described. The work-people 
do not generally desert their children* Most of the 
foundHnga are takeii to the hospital by sages-femmes^ 
who make a trade of receiving women into their 
houaea and require to be paid for each abandonment. 
LSome of them have been known to earn from ten 
•to twenty thousand francs a-year by this infamous 
trade J and it may easily be imagined that they rather 
encourage than dissuade hesitating mothers. In the 
provinces, various villains have raised the occupation 
of Child^Exposer into a profession. They undertake 
for a certain price to convey infants to the nearest 
bospitalj and receive for each expedition a sum vary- 
' ing from thiily to a hundred francs. Two or three 
have succeeded in setting up considerable establish- 
mentSj with vehicles attached^ plying regnlai'ly to the 
Foundling Hospitals, Escaped convicts^ who have 
found this a congenial occupation, have been known 
to intimidate seduced girls into giving up their chil- 
dren, and have even taken them by force, threaten- 
ling ruin if they resisted. Cases have been brought 
before the law-courts. 

Having trodden thus far over this pamful ground, 

I must add, that not unmarried people only expose 

heii children^ but married also. The motives are 

'generally misery or debauchery. This crime is also 

.more common in the north than in the south* The 
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wine- growing countries^ if not more chaste^ comply 
more regularly with the other dictates of morals. Is 
there a connexion between beer and debauchery f 
In Strasbourg^ it is said that most girls have a child 
or two before marriage. Some are kept by the 
parents^ others are cast away. The influence of cU- 
matc on morality and virtue is a curious subject of 
research^ but has hitherto been treated in too mate- 
rial a point of view. The departments in which 
fewest natural children are bom are those in the 
wcs<, but this arises from the dissemination of the 
people ; so that a new man is an ally, not an enemy. 
In the south, crimes against modesty are committed 
in summer ; which is carelessly urged to prove that 
we obey the sun in our impulses, whereas the hot 
months in vine-countries are months of comparative 
idleness. In the north, crimes against property are 
committed in January and December; of coarse, 
because then there is less work and more misery. 
Everywhere infanticide is commoner in winter than 
in other seasons. This crime is on the increase in 
France ; but, as is well known, the system of sending 
infants to the Foundling Hospitals has always been 
only another form of infanticide. Very few are 
reared. Some jocular writers and poets have talked 
of the beauty and strength of natural children. Most 
of the girls placed in the Foundling Hospitals are 
ugly and uninteresting. They are all destined, as a 
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matter of coursCj to the humblest position m life* 
In Moscow the case is dLfferentj and if a child ex* 
hibits any remarkable capacity it receives a good 
education. 

One featurej and the most disagreeable, in French 
manners — and perhaps this applies in some degree 
to all countries — is, that the example of immorality 
is given by the aged to the youngs who are thus 
atmOBt forced to receive the impure inheritance of 
the old regime. It cannot he too often repeated, 
that the code of morals now practically adopted in 
France was created in the court of the BourbonSj 
where the demoralising tendency inherent in all 
forms of monarchy producedj perhaps, its most 
extreme results. It was easily propagated by ex- 
ample in a nation prepared by Catholicism and 
vanity. Writers patronised by the aristocracy be- 
came its apologists and its apostles. Men are now 
dying off who studied it in their youth, and have prac* 
tised it ever since for the edification of their pos- 
terity. Even still are to be met with in Paris old 
sinnerSj like M. Croquignole, who maintain with 
cynical effrontery that there is nothing in this life 
to be sought but pleasure, nothing in the next but 
repose* This old gentlemaoj the last time I saw 
hinij was eyeing a gri setters ankle through a gold 
eyeglass) and observed to me, in a tone of profound 
conviction, '* I had rather be the sixtieth lover of a 
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woman than the first, beoftuse the first ousts nobody, 

and the sixtieth oueta fifty-nine/^ Individual in- 
stances are perhaps of no weight* But who pays for 
those da&hing toilettes that are by degrees driving 
modest women away from Longcharaps? Not 
the youth of the schools— whoj even in their faults, 
mix a certain amount of poetry and decorum, and 
who are preserved by their poverty if not by their 
pride, — but grave men, occupying positions in Bocicty, 
— ministers, generals, judges, bankers, successful 
literary men, stockbrokers, the iliie of the middle- 
elasscs. The police make it a rule to open all letters 
addressed to known Lorettes^ and to take the names 
of their friends, so that it could create prodi^ous 
scandal if it chose. 

It has already been observed, that men choose 
their pleasures oftener from their opinions than 
their passions. If this be true, those who plead for 
education as the one thing needful, who make it a 
necessary preliminary to political reform, would have 
every argument in their favour, if it were not for the 
melancholy fact, that the general spread of virtue in 
all countries would threaten the existence of certain 
institutions and interests. Morality interferes chiefly 
with our pleasuresj in which, as statesmen well 
know, we spend the activity that would otherwise 
periodically explode in " thorough reformations/^ 
I have already mentioned the wonderful political 
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sagacity of the present Emperor, in proposing, if 
necessary, to occupy his subjects with the disastrous 
passions of the gambling-house. To govern men is 
required a profound knowledge of human nature. 
Inferior agents of Louis Napoleon, totally mis- 
understanding his principles, and thinking them- 
selves bound to be ai'bitrary without an object, have, 
in various places throughout the country, presumed to 
meddle with the amusements of the population ; for- 
bidding, for example, girls under twenty to enter the 
public dancing-places. These attempts to moralise 
by force are evidently suggested by the Legitimist 
party and the clergy, who are not aware that they 
may introduce an element of perturbation into 
society. The upper classes and their spokesmen are 
everywhere inclined to fall into the singular mistake 
of forbidding the people to indulge in the same 
vices as themselves. A nation of Puritans, however, 
is ill-fitted for the yoke. The Bishop of Cambrai 
has recently threatened to deprive all those who live 
in a state of concubinage of Christian biu-ial. This 
zeal, quite justified by the canons of the church, will 
scarcely be imitated. Nothing could be more impo- 
litic than for the Catholic clergy, after having allied 
itself with an usurpation which can only exist as 
long as conscience finds no voice, to affect rigidity in 
matters of morals ; for they are by this time so far 
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compromised in support of the present system^ that 
the slightest reawakening to the dignity of human 
nature in any large class may be fatal both to thdr 
protege and to themselves. 
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But it is not sufficient to show that all or most 
young men, under circumstances more or less demo- 
ralising, form irregular unions in their youth ; and 
that, in fact, the Hetaira in France, as in old Greece, 
is a recognised element in society. We must also 
look upon this fact in its relations to the general 
position of women, and to the ideas both of moralists 
and the public in relation to the fair sex. Both 
from want of space and other reasons I cannot enter 
into all the details necessary for completeness, but 
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perhaps thinking persons will find some addition to 
their materials in the following chapters. 

A woman whose husband had ill-treated her once 
told a gossip of her acquaintance^ that she would 
kneel down in prayer and complain to Our Saviour. 
'^ Don^t/' said the gossip : " address the Virgin 
Mary. Men^ of course^ always take each other's 
part." This anecdote illustrates very exactly the 
opinion which women are taught in France to hold of 
the relative positions of the two sexes. You may 
often^ indeed^ hear them maintain^ that it is the 
natural impulse of men to attack and the business of 
women to defend themselves. They rarely appeal to 
absolute principles of morality. The whole is re- 
duced to a question of prudence; and, as is fre- 
quently the case with us, the evil dictates of the 
heart getting the upper baud of gospel precepts, the 
fault of a poor victim of seduction is visited with un- 
dying wrath, whilst all manner of excuses are found 
for the rake. I am inclined to think, that un- 
merciful ladies of this kind have had experience of 
how easy it is to combine the pleasures of vice with 
the profits of reputation ; and that their anger is 
directed rather against the innocence, or want of 
tact, that led to discovery, than against the sin itself. 
In France, at any rate, women have a wonderful 
esprit de corps. Like priests, they protect the fail- 
ings of their fellows until proof is too obvious ; and 
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then lead the cry against the silly thing that has 
suffered itself to be caught. 

The course of my speculations leads me to treat 
of the unpleasant part of this subject first. How- 
ever, I have been suflSciently emphatic — some will 
say, sufficiently simple — in avowing my belief in the 
existence of a great amount of female virtue, even in 
France. To believe in excellence is the first step to- 
wards being excellent. It is very important, there- 
fore, without regard to the satirical sneers of rouis, to 
insist on this part of the truth. I observe that the 
severest censors of morals, perhaps because they 
direct too much of their attention to the diseases of 
our nature, become gradually incredulous of good as 
they advance in life ; but if evil be universal, it is 
scarcely worth while to condemn. Bring the cup 
and the wreath of flowers, and let Lais cast aside 
her veil. If ethics treat of duties that are never 
complied with, and are conversant only with beings 
that do not exist, they are a romance more weari- 
some than Ossian, and nearly as uninstructive as 
Telemachus. 

The basis of all religions is a theory of the com- 
posite nature of man, the varied play of his passions, 
his conflicting impulses, his spiritual aspirations, and 
gross appetites; and this theory is, after all, the 
most cheerful one that we can adopt. It shows, 
that in no mind is evil so triumphant that good may 
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seek in Tain for a footing; and indeed soggestaiy that 
when corraption has reached its utmost limits the 
next step is not death, but a reaction towards a 
better frame of mind. Though I admits therefore, 
that in the conspicuous places of society for many 
years past a degraded position has been assigned to 
women in France; though I maintain that, excq>t in 
indiWdual cases^ where common sense makes a suc- 
cessful iusurrection, they are so regarded, so taught, 
so treated by legislation and public opinion, that 
their characters are deteriorated, and their influence 
becomes rather pernicious than beneficial, yet I 
should be sorr)' to despair of the prospects of morality 
and civilisation. 

I shall take an illustration from another order of 
things. I believe the French, by their actual cha- 
racter and by their corruption, to be liable to fall^ 
and to remain under the curse of monarchical go- 
vernment ; yet I cannot blame their more virtuous 
citizens for constantly struggling to establish a 
republic, or any system under which they may be 
compelled to learn the science of affairs by trans- 
acting them. Liberty has a corner in every mind ; 
and I have heard even Tory gentlemen threaten 
insurrection in defence of their privileges. Nothing 
can be more immoral, therefore, than to imitate the 
wiseacres who go about saying, that Frenchmen are 
only fit to be governed by a Great Sword. A Great 
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Sword never taught anything but cowardice and 
immorality. We are placed on this earth to learn 
that which is good, and to assist others in exercising 
the same right. All honest men, therefore, though 
compelled by circumstances and nationality to stand 
aloof, are bound to give their sympathies to a 
minority, however small, that from time to time en- 
deavours to save itself and the large mass of its 
fellow-citizens from the degradation, which is only 
the more deplorable if it has its chief source in 
national character, — although national character, be 
it remembered, is not permanent, for its definition 
includes qualities that appear and disappear, acquire 
adjuncts and developments, and in different ages 
combine to produce a totally difi*erent general result. 
I reject the fatalist theory altogether. There are 
crises in the history of every nation when individual 
will may liberate and give expansion to our best 
instincts, or suppress and stifle every generous 
quality. In 1848, France was evidently incapable of 
self-government ; but if the frightened National 
Guards of Boulogne had fired low into the water 
some years before, a Washington would have found 
the field clear. 

The same train of reasoning will lead us not to 
pass irrevocable condemnation on the state of female 
morality in France. It is, perhaps, as bad as the 
instruction of philosophers and priests could make 
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it; for a bad woman is the most artificial being 
on the face of the earth : but all is not^ and cannot 
be^ corrupt. If there did not remain a single faith- 
ful married woman in France^ virtue would take 
refuge amongst the unmarried classes^ and Magda- 
lens would invite their sisters to repentance. It may 
be a vague sentiment of this truth — exaggerated 
into a criminal absurdity — that has^ as I have said^ 
infested French literature of late with luxurious lucu- 
brations on what is called " the rehabilitation of the 
courtesan;" which expression, by the way, like 
several others now in common use, has been taken 
from the vocabulary of the St. Simonians. These 
strange speculators, therefore, have left their foot- 
marks in the French language. 

Perhaps many of the facts which I shall have to 
relate may, taking into account the different form 
of civilisation, have their counterpart in England. 
At any rate, I think that most persons have 
come to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the state of public 
opinion with reference to the treatment and edu- 
cation of women in all civilised countries. I say, 
education and treatment, because we educate them 
that they may submit to the treatment. Many fe- 
male writers, in France more especially, have " pro- 
tested," as they express it, in favour of their own 
sexj and have been treated with not undeserved 
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ridicule and contempt. It is a misfortune, incident 
to their position, tiiat women can scarcely expose 
their grievances without losing our respect in their 
own persons, and separating themselves, as it werCj 
from their clients m far that they must be disavowed- 
The truth is, that it is our duty to begin the reform ; 
and there is no better way of doing so than by ex- 
amining into the state to be reformed. 
I B^ore leaving these speculations, which I did not 
intend to introduce, may I be allowed to say that I 
neither admire nor appreciate any of the systems or 
theories that have been set up under the banner 
[of "emancipation ?^' If any of the democratic 
principles which I have avowed seem to lead^ directly 
or indirectly^ to a female insurrection, I hereby 
utterly disclaim them. I have got a crushing de- 
nionstration in my desk of the fact that women are 
not, and cannot be^ citizens — that they form no part 
of the body politic — that they are incapable of civic 
rights^ — that they are above or below man^ — and that 
there is a great probability of their being guests from 
heaven, of whose divine character we are not aware. 
I should no more think of giving them a vote than 
to thee, Spirit of the Evening Star, if thou shouldst 
descend from thy sphere^ where I see thee twinkle 
archly every time I look up through the window in 
■earch of a thought or an expression ! 

The way in which women are regarded in France 
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seems to me quite Oriental in principle. They are 
allowed^ it is true, considerable liberty when they 
have reached the married state : but this is because 
there is a reaction too strong to resist against the 
confinement to which they are subject as girls. We 
must not, however, exaggerate the liberty French 
wives enjoy. Legislation is more unfavourable to 
them even than in England, and public opinion and 
manners greatly circumscribe their field of action. 
What is called their liberty is the license they take 
to receive male visitors, their husbands being away 
— ^to go to parties alone, and attract gallant atten- 
tions — ^that is, in fact, they choose to make them- 
selves accessible to intrigue. There is nothing 
in the mechanism of our society to prevent 
Englishwomen doing likewise. The common anti- 
thesis, therefore — except, perhaps, in certain fashion- 
able circles which never represent a nation — ^is 
entirely false. French wives have no franchises that 
English women do not exercise in a greater degree. 
The only diflFerence is, that the latter make a better 
use of their freedom. 

What has led some people into this error is the 
contrast that really exists in France between the life 
of the girl and that of the woman. The one being 
ridiculously confined, the other, at first sight, appears 
the extreme of uncontrol : and this brings me back 
to what I was saying of the Oriental theory of women 
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held in France. Eastern maidens are watched by 
their mothers with excess of severity, not only be- 
cause it is believed that danger may befall them, but 
because the slightest hint that surveillance has been 
relaxed for a moment, even though no harm may be 
known of, is sufficient to destroy all prospect of 
marriage. This is precisely the case in France. A 
mother who should allow her daughter once to walk 
out with a young man, or should allow a young man 
not of the family once to sleep in the house, might 
as well accept the most degrading epithet in the 
language. No exigencies can be more severe than 
those of a battered rake, who has at length made up 
his mind to run the risk of matrimony, as to the 
modest demeanour of his betrothed. He watches, 
with practised eye, to catch the slightest gesture, the 
slightest glance, that may contradict his ideas of 
innocence and candour; and has a certain rigid 
theory, according to which he judges of the way the 
young lady walks, of the degree of her elasticity — 
a little stiflFness and awkwardness are a sine qua non 
in a complete virtue— of the practice she may have 
attained in sending glances through her eyelids. 
Many a poor girl, yielding to her irrepressible frank- 
ness, has been condemned for looks and acts that 
would fill wise inexperience with joy ; and I believe 
that most of the bitter accusations circulated in 
genteel society against the unfortunate Empress of 
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France may be traced simply to the fact that she 
despised the hypocritical demureness of " marriage- 
able daughters ^^ in genteel society. Few English 
girls who go to that country of Semblance escape 
similar slanders. The men cannot believe in Virtue 
allied with ease of manners, and augur ill even of 
a joyous laugh. The consequence is, that mothers, 
in self-defence, are obliged to give a false direction 
to the education of their daughters. They have 
constructed an art of modesty, a theory of reserve, 
to meet the tastes of the marrying public. The 
accomplishments of shyness and timidity are taught 
according to precise rules, just like music and dan- 
cing. This explains why nearly all French girls have 
the same demeanour, walking, when in public, with 
their eyelids on their cheeks, never entering into 
conversation other than monosyllabic, and carefully 
eschewing, even in most familiar circles, any exhibi- 
tion of that open-hearted joy which makes the society 
of their English sisters so delightful. 

Of late years some mothers, disgusted with the 
hypocritical absurdity of all this, have begun to adopt 
a system half-way between French seclusion and 
English freedom. They tell me, however, that, 
though they admire our courage, they could not 
venture to allow, for example, even two young 
girls to walk out without a chaperon; and one 
especially has ceased to go into society, because 
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*' her daughter is too old to be left alone and too 
yonng to be taken out/^ Any attempt at change 
must^ indeed, fail, nntil public opinion is purified; 
otherwise many innocent girls may have their pros- 
pects ruined by prejudice. According to the preva- 
lent theory — which, however, is often contravened — 
a young girl should never be out of sight of her 
mamma. Even in humble life this strictness is often 
attempted, but cannot, of course, be maintained. 

From what I have heard and seen, it appears to 
me that the whole system of female education — 
being influenced by this desire to bring up girls that 
may be easily disposed of in the market matrimonial 
— is wrong in France ; as it may be, for that matter, 
in England, too— at least, to a certain extent. 
Young ladies, among other things, are taught a 
thing called crochet-work, which, I am afraid, will 
some day be introduced amongst us. As a warning 
to mothers, I will describe it. It is the art of 
seeming to be employed for a long time, and of pro- 
ducing a result of the least possible value : it is an 
invention by which young girls, fancying they are 
doing something useful and elegant, are induced to 
fritter away all the hours they might devote to im- 
proving their minds and making themselves agree- 
able companions. I believe it was first found out 
in a moment of inspiration by a stupid man, who was 
afraid of having a wife cleverer than himself. He 
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learned — whether from above or below I cannot tell 
— that, by this means, tine, healthy, intelligent 
maidens, could be reduced to a state bordering on 
idiotcy. It was also suggested to him, that, to keep 
women virtuous, they must be given occupation; 
and as he, above all things, esteemed virtue — or 
rather innocence, which is not quite synonymous — 
he greedily seized on the expedient. Unhappy 
man ! Women are "frail,^^ to use the absurd old 
word, nine times out of ten, because their hearts and 
minds are not occupied ; and you put into their 
hands a needle and a bit of wool ! If I were a 
Lovelace, I should never think of addressing a 
mother employed in making shirts or mending 
stockings ; for these humble things have associations 
with the whole circle of domestic happiness. But 
crochet- work ! " Madam, is this the end and aim 
of the existence of an immortal being ? What duties 
is it connected with — what affections does it satisfy ? 
It is a sort of delicate treadmill, by which men who 
despise you try to keep you from mischief. What 
respect can be entertained for your character by 
those who leave your virtue to this frivolous pro- 
tection ?" I am sure I could go on very eloquently; 
and that the crochet-work would soon fall on the 
lady^s lap. 

Music also enters greatly into female education ; 
and as aptitude is not considered, and as girls are 
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taught to play and sing as they are taught to wear 
their bonnets — ^because it is the fashion — I signalise 
this as another dismal fault, which I think has al- 
ready crossed the Channel. Indeed, I am quite sure 
that English young ladies, who have no more voice 
than Tom Pipes, have at various times seemed to 
challenge me to meet them by moonlight ; which I 
have always declined — of course, without giving the 
reason — namely, that I would rather see them 
engaged in learning the music of aflFection, the 
riches of a kind intonation which may be acquired 
in one lesson. It is merely necessary to be aflFection- 
ate and kind. I have heard young wenches warble 
very pathetically some ditty, the chorus of which 
ends "My mother,^^ uttered in the most dreary 
accents of fondness ; and then say, or look, '^ I 
sha'n^t,^' in answer to some maternal injunction. In 
France, German songs are now fashionable, and 
series of consonants proceed from young ladies' 
mouths as paper-twists from those of conjurers; 
and everybody — such is the influence of fashion — 
exclaims, " What a sweet language ! " Apropos of 
singing, it is a curious observation to make, 
showing the tyrannical power of prejudice, that 
when a Frenchman hears an English song he imme- 
diately notices its hissing sound, whilst Scotch or 
Irish pieces are applauded invariably. A lady was 
once singing "Love not, love not.'' Somebody 
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asked me the subject and origin^ and I said it was a 
Highland melody, which information proved the 
signal of a noisy burst of enthusiasm. 

However, I must not attempt to fill up the great 
outline of " The Manners and Customs of Paris/' 
Luckily, my pretensions are less ambitious. I shall 
say generally that, taking in the whole country, the 
formal education of girls is, perhaps, better than 
that of boys. Statistics may contradict me; but, as 
far as my personal experience goes, the women write 
better, and with more ease, than the men, and are more 
capable in accounts. Amongst the humbler classes, 
an immense number of girls are sent to be educated 
by the Sisters, because it is admitted — which is a 
great sign of contempt — that religion is good for 
women, however useless it may be for men. The 
Sisters are very well intentioned, and do their best 
to attract pupils. Their instruction is gratuitous; 
which circumstance, in a great measure, accounts for 
the tolerance of even infidel parents. Respectable 
tradesmen's wives have admitted to me, that all they 
know they learned " chez les Scsurs" This is rather 
a misfortune than otherwise; for these excellent 
women think it their duty to inculcate the great idea 
which is at the bottom of all the immorality of 
the French — of all their wrong appreciations of 
themselves and others — namely, that right is not 
absolute, but dependent upon precept, or rather 
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command. Simple-minded girls eady learn to look 
Tipon a priest as the incarnation of the moral law, 
from which the step is easy to believing in no 
morality at all. Indeed, Catholicism has been often 
reduced, in defending itself, to maintain that, if the 
Church were removed, there would be nothing to 
guide men but their beastly instincts, and that hor- 
rible thing called Reason. Without being supplied 
with any axioms to that effect, girls are taught, in 
real good faith, and with the best possible intentions, 
to depend entirely on priestly advice for rules of 
conduct. In scolding infants for wrong-doing, they 
are told that the terrible priest will be offended, or 
the good priest will be grieved ; and thus the two 
passions of fear and affection are suborned, as it 
were, to let the enemy within the walls. The per- 
nicious effect of this teaching may be traced every- 
where. 

A great number of young ladies are educated in 
convents, from which they are often transferred sud- 
denly into the noise and bustle of the world, where 
they find a husband ready to greet them. Marrying 
gentlemen, looking upon matters from only one point 
of view, are quite delighted to receive a bride from 
the convent ; for they know that, in spite of libellous 
accusations, the stories of Boccaccio can scarcely be 
repeated in modern times ; and that there are ninety- 
nine chances to one that they will find perfect phy- 
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sical purity^ which^ as in all immoral countrieSy is 
chiefly prized by the French. On this account, not 
only do mothers, as I have said, watch their dangh- 
ters carefully, but boarding-schools are surronnded 
with so many precautions, that they oflFer nearly the 
same security as convents. Elopements of school- 
girls may be said to be unknown in France. In 
many cases the virginity of the mind is not so well 
preserved as men would desire; but even here we 
must guard against exaggeration. The point for 
criticism is, that though young girls are kept really 
innocent, they are not suppUed with principles for 
their guidance, and are prepared rather to give 
inexpressible satisfaction on the threshold of real life 
than to deserve permanent affection and esteem. 

Up to 1812 it was the custom, both in the case 
of boy and girl schools, to distribute the prizes in 
public. At that time the custom was suppressed, in 
the case of the girls, as it was found to be injurious 
to modesty. This reform, however, was not the 
result of any expression of public opinion, but was 
brought about by the arbitrary interference of 
the Prefect of the Seine. I may here remark 
that the French have a strong tendency to 
depend, for the improvement both of children 
and grown-up men, on the eflScacy of prizes. 
At the Revolution, when the idea was first ad- 
mitted that virtue might be a good and useful 
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thing in a state, very well-meaning men deter- 
mined to make it the object of reward. In many 
cities the custom still remains of distributing what 
are called " prizes of virtue.^' People are paid by 
medals and applause for any remarkable develop- 
ment of the natural, affections ; but a keen writer has 
remarked, " It seems to me that filial love has grown 
feebler since it has been so much praised as a won- 
derful thing/' At the time of the establishment of 
these prizes the wit Champfort violently attacked the 
system, saying, "Let us render this homage to 
virtue, to suppose that the poor man also can be 
paid by its exercise ; that, like the rich man, he has 
an opulent and solvable conscience ; and that he 
also sometimes feels the necessity of placing a good 
action between him and heaven.'^ These remarks, 
however, were of no avail. The system was not 
carried out to the extent at first contemplated ; but 
I saw the other day an announcement in the papers 
that two young girls of the Pension St. Denis had 
received the Fontaine prize for filial virtue. The 
most absurd part of the transaction is, that outward 
manifestations are generally adduced to justify the 
giving of a crown. Regan and Gonerill would not 
have been without their reward in this country. 
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To impart a proper idea, however, of the way in 
which female character is formed in France, it is 
necessary to say something of the treatment of in- 
fants, which acts in two ways : first, as an example, 
teaching aspirant mothers how to behave; and in 
the second place, physically and morally prepares 
the young generation to imitate its predecessor. 
The effect of the preaching of Jean Jacques Boussesa 
against the custom of sending children out to nurse 
was at first very great. It became the fashion for 
many fine ladies to suckle their own infants. In- 
deed, at that time, it was only to this class that his 
preachings applied. The common people then fol- 
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lowed the dictates of nature. By degrees, maternal 
zeal died away, and soon the woman of the world, 
yielding to her innate love of pleasure, again aban- 
doned her babes to hired nurses. When the 
bourgeoisie began to imitate their ''betters'* in all 
things, they were careful not to leave out this point 
of resemblance ; and at last the workwoman, wishing 
to ape the middle classes, ceased also to suckle her 
little ones. Now-a-days most women who can 
afford it abstain from the maternal duty. I know an 
instance of a blind beggar who pipes on the Pont 
des Saints Peres, and is married to a very pretty 
woman : she lives in the next house to mine, on the 
first floor, and works as a milliner. Her first child 
is now out at nurse, at the rate of fourteen francs a- 
month. It was originally put into the hands of a 
woman who neglected it; and I am told that the 
father, on going to ''see" it, as he said, at the 
Nurse-office, at once perceived, by the mere touch, 
that it was not properly cared for, and insisted on a 
change. He seems, by the way, to make a good 
thing of his piping, for he lives in a style that many 
respectable workpeople would envy. 

The nurses are generally countrywomen, who, to 
gain a miserable sum of from fourteen to twenty-five 
francs a-month, bring up their own children by 
liand, and feed those of the townspeople on the 
nourishment thus fraudulently obtained. My port- 
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ress sends her children to the country, and pays 
twenty-five francs. The price decreases in propor- 
tion to the distance from Paris. Healthy young 
girls who have had a misfortune are often induced 
to send their babes to the Foundling Hospital, and 
are taken home by wealthy families and coddled for 
a time as the most precious part of the household. 
All their caprices are attended to, for fear that their 
young charges may suffer. I know of a lady who, 
having anticipations of an increase of her family, 
actually said to a fresh and cheerful-looking young 
girl, " What a pity we did not think of it in time ! 
you might have nursed my child.^' The tender 
mother in expectation never reflected or cared what 
evil influence this remark might produce. 

I believe it cannot be denied, that what may be 
called physical character — by which I mean the sum 
of all the instincts and aptitudes which directly de- 
velope themselves irrespective of moral and religious 
education, whose business is to supply principles 
that guide and curb — greatly depends on the foster- 
mother. Perhaps it would be too much to say, that 
she who has fed at the breast of Phryne must 
pursue the same career; but the mental purity of 
a nurse is not indifferent. At any rate, who would 
not prefer to look upon a maiden who had drank the 
stream of life that nature had provided than on one 
who had been cast before some doubtful source not 
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opened for her — some troubled cistern for travellers 
by the wayside? I do not mean to imply that 
French nurses are habitually chosen among immoral 
classes/ though this is too often the case; nor do I 
pretend, that because a young girl has been seduced 
therefore her contact is corrupt : but I know a fright- 
ful instance in which the consequences of a careless 
choice were afterwards made manifest in misery, that 
gave occasion to painful calumnies and ended in 
death. 

In many cases amongst fashionable people, the 
account which I have given of the surveillance exer- 
cised by mothers over their daughters does not apply. 
When the child is taken out of the hands of the 
nurse, it passes into those of some light femme de 
chambre, who, without any evil intention, instils 
notions and suggests habits that a little lady might 
well be without. Afterwards a governess is chosen, 
who is supposed to possess certain accomplishments, 
but into the finer parts of whose moral character little 
inquiry is made. Apparent good conduct is suffi- 
cient. Mademoiselle Honorine, who was seriously 
compromised in the society of my little friend Tom 
Pouce, is now engaged in superintending the educa- 
tion of the daughter of a tradesman whose wealth 
places him in the highest circles. Very often a 
mother of this rank takes little notice of her child 
until she begins to think of marrying her. 
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A story is related of two young ladies named 
Eugenie and Marie, intimate friends, who were 
almost always left by their mothers under the care 
of a couple of governesses of doubtful antecedents. 
These, in their turn, used to abandon their charges 
to themselves, and go out in search of pleasure and 
amusement. The girls had heard somehow of the 
fascinating balls frequented by the young students, 
and determined to take advantage of their liberty 
and see a little of what is called life. It was Car- 
nival time. They stole out, went to a shop where 
costumes may be hired at so much a-night, and 
having procured two dominoes hastened away to the 
Chaumifere. They had resolved only to look on, 
but of course they danced. The first night went off 
well. They had gone with the intention of satis- 
fying their curiosity — that was all. But the second 
time — for they soon returned — led to the making of 
acquaintances, and, in fact, they never went back to 
their homes at all. Marie became one of the most 
famous Lorettes in Paris, and Eugenie was considered 
fortunate because she settled down to be the mistress 
of a medical student. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the first oppor- 
tunity which a young lady has of going out com- 
paratively unguarded is when she begins to be 
religious. It has been observed, that at seventeen 
a vast number of girls take to going to mass every 
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morning. In the upper ranksj maidenaj whose cha- 
racters would be considered to be lost for ever if 
they went out with a male Iriend^ are allowed to go, 
attended by their bonnes, to church, when all the 
rest of the family is in bed* Now, without sup- 
posing the bonne to be eorruptedj it is easy to see 
that if the Oriental system of seclusion be advisable, 
all its good efiects may in this way be destroyed. The 
other day an ugly young lady, to whom, in spite of 
her wealthj no suitors of her own class came, grew 
suddenly pious, or rather determined to go out every 
aiorning to the church of St. Thomas d*Aquin with 
her bomte in search of a lover* Her very first expe- 
dition was successful, A poor shopman — one of the 
supernumeraries of a ready-made clothes establish- 
ment — who probably was on his way to church on 
\ supposition that his handsome face and fine figure 
^ht bring him good luck^ attracted the eyes of the 
sentimental excursionist. She felt that the richness 
of her costume and the pi'esence of a servant would 
overawe his youth and poverty, so she condescended 
to make the first advances, and signed to him to 
follow her* In the chnreh she told her bonne, a 
simple Norman girl, to pray in a chapel, and strolled 
away to a sombre comer to commune with the young 
supernumerary, who soon understood that he might 
reasonably indulge in visions of fortune. The young 
lady appears to have been of a very decided chai'acterj 
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and^ having once made up her mind« determined to 
force her parents to give their consent to a mar- 
riage. At the last moment her mother, who had 
all the prejudices and unscrupulousness of aristocracyi 
brought forward an old marquis, whose only fortune 
was his title ; but Aladenioiselle Melanie de — — , 
who, after all, had a good deal of rectitude and 
honesty about her, resolved to keep to her first 
choice — threatened to give food for scandal — and in 
a very short time the young supernumerary, having 
treated his fellows in the shop to a parting dinner, 
started with his ugly, but wealthy bride, for Italy. 

Though there was somewhat too much of delibera- 
tion in all this transaction, it would be fortunate for 
the remnants of the noble families in France if such 
little accidents were oftener to happen. At any rate, 
if the counts and marquises of the present day were to 
imitate our aristocracy, and marry from the middle 
classes, they might have some hope that their race 
might rise from the wretched physical degradation 
to which it is fallen. With few exceptions, there 
could not be found a meaner-looking set of men 
than those who hover about the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and look upon themselves still as the true repre- 
sentatives of France. I once heard a man, with a par- 
ticle in his name, indignantly repudiate the idea that 
there were thirty-five millions of Frenchmen. " There 
were, at most," he said, " some ten or twelve thou- 
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sand families to whom that name could properly be 
applied/' I believe that, in his mind, this was an 
apology for the emigration of the nobility in the old 
Revolution. 

From what I have already said, it appears that 
many mothers care little to educate their daughters, 
except to prepare them for marriage by some super- 
ficial accomplishments, and by furnishing them with 
certain appearances of innocence. However, amongst 
the genteeler classes, great care is taken not to offend 
maidenhood by any improper expression or equivocal 
word. The French, who are so unmerciful on our 
prudery — who make it an accusation against us that 
we dislike indecency — whose wit is unsparing and 
inexhaustible when they dilate on the category of 
ideas which, according to them, we call " shocking,'' 
— endeavour to draw a cordon sanitaire round their 
unmarried girls ; but when once the nuptial benedic- 
tion has been pronounced, the obligation of propriety 
ceases. All barriers are thrown down, and young 
things who a little while before were not allowed to 
suspect what love was, soon assert the privilege of 
saying, ''I am a married woman, don't mind me. 
I know what you mean ! " The ball-room, the fes- 
tival, the theatre, are thrown open to them without 
restraint ; and reckless novels assist in explaining 
what kind of thing life is. They become at once, 
too, the object of the attacks of systematic seduc- 
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tion. Disciples of Balzac^ (who has demonstrated 
— anything may be demonstrated — that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for any genteel, pretty woman^ to 
pass through life without one or two intrigues^) begin 
to flutter round a bride as soon as she is introduced 
into society. The forms of intercourse adopted in 
the upper classes of all countries are favourable to 
immorality. In France, men are generally theoretical 
rakes ; and women, as I have shown, are prepared to 
be victims. 

Probably the daughters of the middle classes in 
France are the best cared for and protected. In the 
last century it was necessary to guard them from 
the licentious nobles; and, though the danger has 
ceased, certain habits of surveillance have been kept 
up. Among the lower classes, including the work- 
people, though there is a good deal of care shown in 
some families, yet, as a rule, care is impossible. 
Young girls are left, after having passed a certain 
age, to take charge of themselves, and, naturally, are 
often victims either to people of their own rank or to 
the rich. One of the most popular songs of Pierre 
Dupont, complains that even shopboys exercise what 
used to be " the lord's right ;'' for misery places the 
girls under the subjection of gold. When possible, 
as soon as the first rudiments of education have 
been given, they are early apprenticed ; and prudent 
parents marry them at the first opportunity, for they 
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know that as soon as their daughters have passed 
sixteen, and begin to work on their own account^ 
there is danger for them. 

Among the poorer classes very little instruction 
is, of course, given to the young girl, who is com- 
pelled from a very early age to assist her mother in 
domestic affairs. Many learn to read and write, as I 
have said, with the Sisters, and are taught their cate- 
chism to prepare for the first communion ; after which 
they enter into service, or are apprenticed to some 
trade. Already, however, corrupting influences have 
been at work upon them. Parents and friends do 
not refrain in the slightest degree, when they are 
present, from conversing on subjects most improper 
for young minds to deal with ; and the poor things 
smile and blush at equivocations which would make 
our English ears tingle. There are many things to 
be seen in the streets of Paris quite sufficient to 
destroy all idea of modesty as we understand it. 

The books which form the favourite reading of 
the young work-girls — which the learned among them 
often read to the unlearned in bed instead of sleep- 
ing — are novels that seem to be constructed for the 
special purpose of assisting those who would seduce 
them. They do not care for what are generally called 
" immoral productions,'^ as if all others were moral. 
The pages which excite their imaginations, and pre- 
pare them to listen to delusive promises, are those 
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which describe luxury^ and wealthy and splendour, 
and happiness which they are never destined to taste. 
In this way a morbid desire of material enjoyment 
is developed. " Before I die/^ I have heard it saii, 
" I should like to enjoy a snatch of merry existence 
— un pen de bon temps — a year, a month, a week, and 
after that come what may ! '' Manifestly, a young 
girl in this mood of mind is ready for any proposal 
which includes the prospect of a shawl, a new bonnet, 
a muff, some good dinners, a pretty lodging, and the 
envy of her sex. I suppose this is a peculiarity of 
French women — of course it cannot be true amongst 
us — but half the delight of a handsome gown seems 
to consist in showing it to "dear friends,'' who will 
bite their lips and try to find fault with the ground 
or the flowers, the texture or the colour; or, if all 
these are unexceptionable, with their adaptation to 
the complexion of the owner : " it is very pretty^ but 
it does not suit you — it would exactly suit me/^ 

Poor girls by their position, and by the vices of 
their parents, are often in danger, even if they do not 
yield to the causes here spoken of. There was a 
young girl, one of whose names was Amelie, living 
with her parents, drunken people, who compelled 
her to work for their support. A villanous lock- 
smith set eyes upon her, and having ingratiated him- 
self with the father and mother by treating them to 
drink, paid his addresses, was successful, and aban- 
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doned her at the moment when she was most in need 
of his assistance. As long as he was a friend of the 
family, and supplied plenty of wine, the parents shut 
their eyes to what was going on ; but when he dis- 
appeared they began beating her every day, until, 
exasperated, she escaped from the house and took 

refuge with Madame Rose , from whom, at 

various times, I heard of these proceedings. She 

was kindly received and lodged ; but at length the 

mother found her out, and, going to the Commissary 

of Police, procured a person to be sent to support 

her maternal authority, and compel Rose to give up 

the girl and her things. Amelie was not taken home, 

but before the Commissary, who gave her a long 

lecture upon duty. She complained that, at her age, 

she was beaten like a child ; but was told that she 

must bear with all until she was twenty-one. As 

she was not sufficiently submissive — the law is very 

exacting in the matter of filial obedience — they sent 

her, under guard of a gendarme, to the Prefecture of 

Police. Having passed a day in the depot there, she 

was put into a van with a number of abandoned 

women, and conveyed to the prison of St. Lazare. 

Here, after a week^s confinement, she became ill, and 

wished to write to her friend, Madame Rose, to come 

and see her; but the preliminary payment of ten 

sous was required, and so no one would take her 

letter. However, at length the mother came with 
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her release; she was once more taken to the 
Prefecture^ and then sent home on foot in her de- 
plorable state. A little while afterwards she went 
into the hospital of the Bourbe to lie in^ when she 
again wanted to write to Madame Rose ; but here a 
preliminary payment of fifteen sous was required. 
Having remained seven days she was turned out 
with her infant^ and sent home^ still to work at shirt- 
making for the support of her drunken parents. 
She is very clever and industrious. Her mother 
pays fourteen francs a-month for the nursing of the 
child, which lives in spite of everything, and takes 
the remainder of her earnings for herself. Of coarse 
she waits with impatience for her majority, when 
there is no doubt she will rise in insurrection. 

By the way, medical writers assure us that cer- 
tain occupations exercise disastrous influence upon 
female morality, and cite as examples milliners and 
sempstresses. Montaigne had abeady made the same 
remark, but I believe that it is greatly exaggerated. 
If sedentary workwomen are less pure in manners 
than others, it is probable that we may find the 
cause in the smallness of their gains rather than in 
absurd meditations, in which material agencies, not 
perhaps without some slight influence, are made to 
answer entirely for actions to which every form of 
moral doctrine attaches the idea of responsibility. 
Dressmakers, also, go mad in a greater proportion 
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than other workwomen — a fact I should be disposed 
to explain rather by mental anxiety than attitude. 
Of late years there has been a tendency among per- 
sons calling themselves scientific^ to explain most 
mental phenomena^ especially mental diseases^ by 
the action of external physical causes. The progress 
of modem knowledge consists, often, in checking 
inquiry, by giving seriously as an explanation of a 
puzzling foct a diluted statement of that fact. We 
are told that certain forms of imprisonment, for ex- 
ample^ produce madness; but why not on all sub- 
jects? Because all are not "predisposed!" This 
can scarcely satisfy an inquirer. We want another 
Bacon — ^not to show us new fields and pastures of 
knowledge, but to point out where we have really 
discovered, and where we have made haste to seem 
to know, filling up the intervals in the yet half- 
levied army of knowledge by men of straw, con- 
necting fortresses of granite by bastions of paste- 
board, painting and varnishing over all defects, and 
smiling to see the vanguard of scepticism halt in 
dismay at sight of what seem to be impregnable 
fortifications. It is true that the public is more to 
blame than the men of science. They will admire 
only those who are '' point-devise." Admiration is 
not a necessary of life, but how many can resist the 
pleasure, when offered on easy terms, of giving laws 
of thought to a generation, of appearing as the inter- 
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preters of natare^ and of scolding the age for not 
being as wordy-wise as themselves ! 

A fact worthy of remark is the disproportion that 
exists between the number of indigent women and 
indigent men. There are almost twice as many 
poor women, in France and in other countries, as poor 
men — that is, forty-six to every twenty-seven. The 
wants of women are fewer, and their habits are more 
sober ; but it is far more difficult for them to gain 
their living. They are less certain of finding work^ 
and much worse paid. This is the reason that, in 
default of a husband, many take lovers, which cus- 
tom prevents the disproportion from increasing. 
There are only twenty poor young girls to nineteen 
poor young men. Unfortunately, the unions that 
are formed are often not prolonged beyond the 
period of youth. The woman is deserted, and, by 
degrees, falls into misery, after having for a time 
swelled the ranks of mercenary vice. It is a curious 
fact that, although girls arrive at maturity much 
earlier than boys, the latter begin to infringe the 
law sooner. Setting aside exceptions, women be- 
come criminal at a later period of life than men, the 
obscure observation of which fact may have led to 
the popular absurdity that all old women are wicked. 
Men sacrifice morality to ambition. Women trans- 
gress its rules when they despair of a comfortable 
establishment in life. The unfortunate female popu- 
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lation of Fans is constantly swelled by young girls 
deluded by students^ commercial travellers^ and 
soldiers^ in the country, and taken up to the capital 
to be abandoned. I here approach forbidden ground ; 
statistical and philosophical writers have trodden it 
before : but it is necessary to say that some of the 
most monstrous characters in French romance — vir- 
tuous courtesans, pursuing their avocations with 
high-minded and aflFectionate motives — have been 
discovered, and described, and named, and classified 
by the police, which assures us that in Faris they 
number thirty-one. The writers, therefore, who 
choose these heroines, have not even the merit of 
originality. They deliberately pick out the night- 
mares of civilisation, and of the exception make a 
rule — that is all. 
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Every institution plays two parts in this world : — 
in the first place^ it has its direct influence upon 
manners and public and private actions ; and 
secondly, by the conditions under which it exists, 
it is a permanent example, an ever-flowing source of 
instruction to the world. This is why the reform of 
an institution in general produces results that have 
not been calculated. Every change indicates the 
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presence of an idea, and becomes, as it were, its 
symbol. The results, for example, of the abolition 
of the law of primogeniture, will not be only the 
gradual division of the land, and consequent destruc- 
tion of a useless class, but will tend immediately to 
elevate and purify our conception of that monad 
of society called the family. By substituting a vast 
conservative class of peasant-proprietors for an 
aristocracy, which seems to have outlived its utility, 
it will destroy almost the last trace that remains in 
England of formal feudalism; and lead necessarily 
to a re-examination of the laws of property, especially 
as regards the interests of women. This is the 
reason why the few female thinkers, who have ven- 
tured to hope for an amelioration of the condition of 
their sex, are beginnmg to direct their notice to the 
positive laws that maintain our present artificial 
form of society, and to perceive that they must be 
relaxed before any moral preachings can have eflFect. 
K, indeed, women wish to occupy their proper 
places, the must assist in making room. 

From this it will appear that I should be dis- 
posed to put the public on its guard against those 
useful allies of what is commonly called Conservatism, 
who try to appease our anxiety for good by telling 
us that we don't deserve it ; and who say that the 
best way to get ait we want is to reform ourselves. 
Personal improvement, however, is not a chameleon 
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change of colour : it is an advance^ both in size and 
position. It requires space and opportunity. Indi- 
viduals may develope to take the place of those who 
decay; the Saxons produced politicians when the 
Norman intellect waned: but classes ameliorate 
only to adapt themselves to better circumstances 
within their reach. Who goes through the platoon 
exercise as an amateur ? How many will fit them- 
selves to give a vote whose franchise depends on the 
courage of a minister and the convenience of a 
party? 

The theory commonly held in France of the 
rights and duties of the married state, is exactly 
appropriated to circumstances. To eflfect any serious 
change, it would be necessary to alter the character 
of the institution of marriage — or, at any rate, to 
modify the positive and social laws that regulate it. 
My business is not to criticise projects of reform ; 
but it is impossible to speak of marriage in France 
without allusion, not only to the influence exerted on 
forms of thought by the conditions under which it 
is made to exist, but also to the direction it has 
given to speculation, and the theories that have been 
invented to remove or palliate its miseries. 

According to French society at large — setting 
aside all sentimentalists, and those moments in 
which all are more or less sentimental — marriage is 
simply a convenient state established by law and 
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custom^ because conducive to the continuance of the 
species. By most persons it is regarded as a mere 
matter of business — an incident that happens of 
course at a certain period of life, but which is 
rather the concern of the parents than of the parties 
themselves. Young men will correct me if I am 
wrong; but in England I think that the majority, 
about or before the age of twenty, begin to make 
themselves, in imagination, the hero of some ro- 
mantic adventure, which is to terminate, like 
"Quentin Durward,'* or any other novel, in "a 
happy marriage.'' How far the influence of fiction 
may be traced in this state of mind it would be 
difficult to say, but certainly the youth of England 
never contemplate, as the most brilliant period of 
existence, a kind of interregnum between school- 
days and " settling for life,'' in which sentimental 
attachments may be formed and broken, mistresses 
taken and cast off", misery or sorrow experienced, 
and poetical illusions indulged. We frame to our- 
selves and preserve as a companion, which we treat 
with more or less respect as we get older and harder, 
and more disappointed, an Ideal Being, a kind of 
heroine, from materials furnished by our reading and 
our desires ; but we always hope to find it sitting in 
its papa's house, before a piano or behind a tea-table, 
to fall in love with it, to woo it, and finally to pub- 
lish the banns of our marriage with it. The French- 
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man evokes a similar phantasy^ aod goes on seeking 
for its representative through life — sometimes among 
grisettes^ sometimes among peasant-girls^ when his 
tastes are low and not very corrupt, but, generally 
speaking, in society, among the wives of his firiends 
— anywhere but in the demure person to whom the 
law is to unite him, and who is to be, probably, the 
mother of his children. 

The regulations to which property in France is 
subject no doubt produce many beneficial effects, 
and will produce more when the national character 
has received certain modifications. They have 
tended, however, to exaggerate the natural authority 
of parents over their children in cases where there is, 
properly speaking, no place for authority. In prin- 
ciple the law does not admit that a child can ever 
marry without the consent of the parents, although, 
after the age of twenty-five, a son is allowed to make 
what are called respectful sui^monses to his father, 
which enable him to dispense with formal approval. 
The existence of these formalities is the reason why 
what are called in England "elopements** scarcely 
ever take place in France — at least, when marriage 
is the object. There never has been any Gretna 
Green there. No union can be hurried over by 
parties yet panting frorii a post-chaise, the horses 
still steaming, and the pursuers coming down the 
hill in the distance. However, young men some- 
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times do run away with pretty or wealthy young 
girls^ and manage to compromise them so far that 
marriage is generally considered necessary. Such 
adventures would, perhaps, happen oftener, if the 
young men could be trusted, and if there were any 
reasonable certainty that the parents would after- 
wards consent. But it often comes to pass that 
obstinacy on one side or the other reduces the poor 
girl who has taken this desperate step, for fear of 
being sold, to become the mistress of her lover, who 
one day or other is sure to shake off the yoke, and 
leave her to find another friend. 

To give an idea of the way in which a French 
marriage is brought about in the ordinary course of 
things, I may mention that, not long ago, I called 
on a friend whose eldest daughter was a pretty girl 
of sixteen. Two ladies were present, to whom 

M. A was speaking with the respect due to 

strangers. A few phrases let me into the secret of 
their conference. They were charged by the parents 
of a deaf and dumb man to seek a young girl as a 
wife for him. They had heard of Mademoiselle 

A y and came to make proposals. Their offer 

was declined, and I was requested never to allude to 
the circumstance before the young lady herself. If, 
however, the contrary had been the case, no one 
would have been shocked or surprised; for this is 
about the way in which two-thirds of the marriages 
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that take place in France are patched up. Generally 
speakings the union is not of souls^ but of pro- 
perties. 

I must not^ however^ against my will^ excite 
unreasonable pity and sympathy for the young 
creatures who are thus disposed of. There has been 
too much of morbid writing on that subject 
Through the whole of romantic literature, indeed, 
there runs a complaint that parents will persist in 
throwing obstacles in the way of marriages of affec- 
tion^ and especially in uniting unwilling daughters 
to rich old men instead of to handsome gallant 
youths. Such things are not so common in real 
life as ladies try to persuade us. There is nothing 
so rare as love in this world ; and most of the fair 
dames who pretend that their marriage-ring is only 
one link of a heavy chain imposed against their will, 
might have indulged in the luxury of a union of 
affection if they had desired. Young ladies, it is 
true, always set out with a little sentimental episode, 
entered into partly for mere amusement, — partly in 
obedience to instinct ; but just rustle silk and jingle 
gold near at hand^ and see how many will not prepare 
a fascinating smile as they turn round ! When they 
have satisfied their ambition, when they have revelled 
in wealth, when they discover that outward show 
cannot by any means satisfy the heart, they begin to 
cast back in their minds and seek to find how they. 
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innocent^ sentimental, loving things, were forced into . 
a union of interest. They pity themselves, and 
expect us to pity them. But there is a vulgar 
proverb, — " You cannot eat your cake and have your 
cake.^' You have eagerly accepted a brilliant match, 
not caring what aflFectionate heart you were crushing, 
what life you were embittering ; sometimes you coax 
back your letters if you have been imprudent, or 
deny with angelic impertinence looks and hand- 
pressure if you belong to the prudent modern school ; 
and then, after you have run through the whole 
circle of pleasure that wealth aflfords, when your 
husband begins to appear ridiculous, buys books, or 
classifies shells, when your wishes become keener 
and the prospect of deliverance in time grows less, — 
why, then you lament your unhappy destiny, take to 
sal volatile, brandy and water, a favourite preacher, 
— sometimes to intrigue, and always to reading of 
deplorable novels, in which you can identify your- 
selves with characters whose innocence and constancy 
you have not imitated, or whose consolations threaten 
you with a jury and a verdict. 

I hav# already said that young girls in France 
are brought up with the idea that their great object 
in life is to make a good marriage. In order that 
no sentimental fancies may interfere with the trans- 
action of what is really a piece of business, one idea 
is constantly presented to their minds, — ^namely. 
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that as soon as they have a husband they will obtain 
their liberty and a position. Until then they are like 
unsold slaves in the market^ and cast furtive glances 
at all likely customers. If they do happen to object 
to a match proposed by their parents, alleging re- 
pugnance or previous affection, they are easily over- 
come without any dramatic scenes. An appeal is 
made to their affection and their reason, strengthened 
by insinuations of unknown pleasures and honours — 
rarely without success. It is not necessary to sedL 
in any other cause than this the admitted frequency 
of the violation of the marriage vow. After a littfe 
time, even in the best when the enthusiasm of self- 
sacrifice has died away, when measure has been taken 
of purchased delights, when all toys have been 
trifled with and broken, the wife passes from in- 
difference to aversion, or, instructed by the books 
which she has acquired a privilege of reading, " feels 
her life dreary and seeks for a soul companion.'^ A 
woman has already said, " U ennui nous damne,'* 

According to Madame Gasparin, young girls, 
whose education is scarcely finished, — ^who have just 
acquired certain elementary notions, — Vho have 
partly learned one or two languages, — who have 
made a little progress in music and painting, ar^ 
considered to be quite ready to undertake the duties^ 
of the marriage state. More positive writers hav^ 
proposed that the law should forbid the early unions 
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that now take place; or, at any rate, that public 
opinion should interfere to bring about a reform, 
and postpone the period of marriage until a maiden 
has reached the age of twenty-one or twenty-two. 
Mothers cry out against this idea^ because they think 
their responsibility quite heavy enough as it is. 
Three or four years more of intense watchfulness 
over a charge ever increasing in cunning would be 
too much. This objection arises from the fact that 
parents^ in contradistinction to the law, believe that 
young girls are never able to take care of them- 
selves. 

However, let us suppose that by the interposition 
of friends or relations it is agreed that a modest 
young maiden shall be united to a man more or less 
young, who is tired of a stormy single life, has 
discarded, or is ready to discard his mistresses, and, 
above all, who has got "a, position.^^- The first 
official ceremony is the signing of the contract, 
which generally takes place after one or two inter- 
views have been allowed between the couple, — of 
course before witnesses. The disgusting minute- 
ness of the details discussed on the occasion are, 
according to all female writers, the first blow struck 
at conjugal happiness. Every possible case is fore- 
seen — ^widowhood, legal separation, second marriage, 
birth, or death of children — every poetical illusion 
or hope that might remain is pitilessly dispelled. 
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Both bridegroom and bride are forced to notice that 
they are entering into a kind of partnership^ with 
family convenience for its principal object, the pos- 
sibility of two or three children clearly laid down, 
the probability of domestic unhappiness distinctly 
pointed out ; and if one or both choose to add to all 
this a romantic attachment, a real marriage, that is 
quite another affair, carefully kept out of sight. 

I have already noticed the extent to which the 
lower classes in France imitate the manners of the 
higher. Since the establishment of one uniform law, 
regulating the marriage of the poorest workman as 
of the haughtiest banker, there is a curious monotony 
in the language and sentiments of the whole country 
in this particular. Not long ago, a wealthy person 
went to a banker and said : " I want to marry your 
daughter : these are the title-deeds of my estates," — 
nothing more or less ; and the match was struck up 
at once. Generally speaking, however, it is the young 
lady that buys a husband. About the same time a 
peasant was about "to lead to the hymeneal altar" 
a bride all blushes and muslin, when her father 
observed : " Now I think of it, I must remind you 
that the great cherry-tree in the orchard remains 
mine." " Not so," said the bridegroom ; " I can't 
do without it." "You must." "Well, then, 
nothing has been done ;" and so the marriage wa» 
broken off, without any reference at all to the feelings 
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and wishes of the principal party interested. A still 
more absurd incident occurred the other day in 
my neighbourhood. A portress had betrothed her 
daughter, about fifteen years of age, to a barber, and 
promised to give her a dowry of four hundred francs 
— sixteen pounds sterling. The day before the 
ceremony was to take place the young lady came to 
the shop, and, half opening the door, peeped in and 
cried out : " Mother says she has changed her mind 
about the dowry .'^ The barber, who had the nose 
of a customer between his thumb and fore- finger, 
looked over his shoulder, and said, "You are 
joking/' "No; mother wants the money herself.^' 
"Then tell her," quoth her affianced, making a 
gash in his victim's chin, "that I sha'n't marry 
you.'' The disappointed bride slammed the door 
and went away, crying as bitterly as if she had spoilt 
a new gown. We constantly hear in Paris, in every 
class, of marriages discussed and broken oflF from 
motives of this kind. 

As a rule, the principal thing which a marrying 
man looks to is the amount of linen, furniture, or 
money his wife is to bring him. She herself is a 
mere secondary consideration. This is the reason 
why mothers in poor or middling families pass so 
many years of their life in scraping and economising 
—sometimes denying themselves and their husbands 
even necessary comforts, in order that their daughters 
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may not be rejected by the fine, generous, high- 
spirited youth of Francej who despise the sons of 
Albion for their shop-keeping propensities. Every 
unexpected piece of good luck is at once classified as 
*' a contribution to my daughter's dowry -" and this 
state of anxiety is so common, that when an offer of 
pecuniary eorniption is made to an official, it is 
almost always concealed under a disinterested solici- 
tude for his daughter's welfare. How many hesitating 
men have been overcome by the tears and reproaches 
of their wives, who represent to them that thd3^_ 
daughters are still unprovided for ! ^M 

The interval that elapses between the signing of 
the contract and the celebration of the final cere- 
mony — B3iy a week or two— is supposed to be spent 
by the young people in becommg acquainted one 
with the other. They are then allowed a little more 
liberty of intereoursej but rarely see each other except 
in the presence of at least one witness. They sit at 
opposite sides of the room, and talk of the weather, 
or try to exhibit their intellectual acquirements. Any 
expansion of sentiment is as impossible as it w^ould 
be ridiculous. The contracting parties have been 
brought together by convenience — by prudence — by 
reason — not at all by affection. Neither they nor 
their friends pretend that. Sometimes, of course, 
love springs up; but this must be after the marriage: 
for the tendency of a formal interview, in which 
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every word is watched and weighed, and which 
cannot degenerate into familiarity, because, according 
to public opinion, neither the young man nor the 
young woman is to be trusted, is inevitably to destroy 
everything that has the remotest relation to romance. 
It is a common thing to say that romance is neither 
respectable nor desirable — a superfluous ingredient 
in a marriage. I doubt it, because this sentiment, 
so dangerous and difficult to deal with, seems in 
women a necessary of life. They must indulge in it 
once at least, so that, if they are not allowed to do 
so before marriage, they will after; and how few 
chances there are that the hero of their story will be 
their husband ! There are none, according to the 
French. 

Without positively maintaining the theory of 
aptitudes and sympathies, it is very evident that, 
unless we exclude love and passion altogether from 
the world, it is quite impossible for families to form 
and exist under proper conditions in a country where 
such is the theory and practice of marriage. The 
middle classes in France have recently raised or 
repeated the cry that the institution of the family 
was in danger; and it is quite true that certain 
odious speculators have put forward theories that 
lead more or less directly to promiscuity. I should 
be quite ready to admit that stones and brickbats 
would be the proper punishments of such monstro- 
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sities, if contempt were not still more eflFectual. But 
under cover of what facts and arguments do these 
obscene enemies of civilisation advance to the attack 
of the only refuge for care that man possesses? 
They describe, without much exaggeration, the pre- 
sent deplorable state of things; they prove that, by 
law and by the influence of manners, marriage has 
already in France been entirely divested bf its sacred 
character, and show that there is nothing whatever 
but the invincible repugnances of the best natures 
to prevent the family, according to its philosophical 
conception, from being utterly destroyed. They then 
argue, with real or affected ignorance of the human 
character, that an equal number of legitimate unions 
consecrated by love would take place if all regula- 
tions were destroyed, and that the remainder of the 
world would be relieved from the discomfort and the 
sin of perpetually infringing laws that they detest. 
This is like killing a sick man who has one healthy 
part about him, and supposing that the healthy part 
would continue in separate existence. Surely such 
speculations are not very dangerous. The danger 
lies in the existence of the corruptions that provoke 
them. These corruptions have been pointed out like- 
wise by shoals of writers, whose objects are more 
moral, and who desire to reform and not destroy ; 
but nearly all, without exception, have been silenced 
or wounded by the same terrible cry of " the family 
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in danger/' — the " family and property/' Every one 
felt the intimate and artificial connexion that existed 
between those two things. 

The fuglemen of the calumny, whom I cannot 
name, were and are living in open defiance of every 
law, divine and human, but well knew that the 
bourgeois, once convinced that his comfortable 
arrangements were menaced with disturbance, would 
buckle on his shako and take up his musket, and 
massacre one day and cringe to despotism the next, 
without inquiring into the character of those who 
raised the cry, or the intention of those against 
whom it was directed. Many a worthy grocer, who 
tries to persuade himself that he is not his brother's 
keeper, who is uneasy and angry when the days of 
June are mentioned, took part in that frightful crime 
which has ever since stood like a spectre in the path 
of France, frightening it from progress, simply be- 
cause he was led away by the idea that the insurgents 
intended at once to make every woman a priestess of 
Corinth, and every till a national savings' bank. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, his only sin was igno- 
rance. The real projects of the Democratic party — 
not on that particular occasion, when the people gave 
way to bad passions in answer to a great provoca- 
tion, but in general — were to retard the period of 
marriage, to give the wife a share in the administra- 
tion of the common property and a legal right of 
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government over her children, to allow divorce, and 
soon. Some of their proposals were ohjectionable, 
and all open to discussion; but they never enter- 
tained any desire to destroy the institution of the 
family. Indeed, if they had said so, we might safely 
have disbelieved them. They would only have been 
repeating a lesson they did not understand- The 
lower orders in France are not the angels their flat- 
terers describe ; but they have two or three virtues 
which are almost prejudices with them, and which 
must be destroyed before they adopt the impure hal- 
lucinations of philosophical rakes. 

In France, however, as we have seen, marriage is 
not a union of persons, but a union of properties ; 
and those who cried out that " family and property " 
were conjointly in danger, really meant that pro- 
perty was menaced, and through it the institution of 
the family. Ludicrously stated, this was as much 
as to say that a man and woman marrying and 
having children, and living by their earnings, did 
not constitute a family ; and the demagogues did not 
fail to point out that, according to such a conception, 
" the family " was a monopoly in the hands of the 
rich ! 

This is not the place to expound the conflicting 
theories of property in France. Many erroneous 
notions have been propagated on the subject ; and, 
indeed, it is under favour of them that the Consti- 
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tution was overthrown in 1851. Every one, however, 
who, from ignorance or other motives, in any country, 
contributed to spread a conviction that the Republi- 
cans entertained any projects of " spoliation,^^ may 
consider himself an accomplice in the coup d'etat. 
There may have been a few thousand fellows, with 
empty heads and empty pockets, who mistook the 
import of scientific discussions, and desired a general 
scramble ; but there was really no party at all " hostile 
to property/* The Whigs and the Liberals generally, 
in England, have been accused of infidelity frequently, 
with about as much reason as the French Democrats 
of a design to spoliate. There is certainly a funda- 
mental difference between the Conservatives and 
Republicans on this point, and the latter are not far 
wrong. If they had known how to express them- 
selves in reasonable language, and been listened to 
with a little coolness, the opinion held of them 
amongst us would be somewhat different from what 
it is. The Conservatives maintain that the right of 
property is so sacred that even taxation is, to a cer- 
tain extent, an infringement of it — that it is above 
all laws, immutable, a Divine institution. The Re- 
publicans reply, that property is a thing acquired by 
the favour of law*, and remains amenable to legisla- 
tion. In these terms the question seems to belong 
to the domain of pure Science ; but the practical de- 
ductions of the confllicting theories are widely different. 
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One school denies the right of the State to tax pro- 
perty in order to give assistance to the poor^ for to 
do so is " spoliation ;'' and the other says that pro- 
perty may be taxed even to give work — *' hngc 
spoliation ! ^' One would abolish our poor-law ; the 
other would substitute a mutual-assurance system^ 
according to which every man, when out of work or 
unfortunate, would have a right to support ; which, 
of course, would be the extreme of *' spoliation/' 
These are mere hints; but I think they justify me 
in saying that, in principle, the Republicans are 
right, though, when they come to details, they ex- 
hibit the wonderful want of practicalness which is 
characteristic of their nation. 

This digression will save me from the charge of 
being what is called a Socialist, if I now admit that 
the discontent and indignation which marriage, as 
at present constituted in France, arouses in certain 
writers, male and female, is to me perfectly compre- 
hensible. Unfortunately, however, those who have 
expressed their hostility most eloquently, have been 
satisfied with placing themselves in an antagonistic 
posture; have chosen, as if on purpose to repel^ 
illustrations of the strangest and most dangerous 
kind, and nearly always leave it in doubt whether 
they desire to destroy or to reform. I suspect that 
in general they are spurred by sufferings, either per- 
sonal, or, at any rate, very near to them, and do not 
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look nmcb to eonseqtienceB. Their function m criti- 
cism. They leave it to others to propose new plans 
and systems. It is too tnie^ however, that the 
French mind is disposed^ by an orSgiDal defect, 
rather to destroy what displeases than to modify* 
If it cannot remain Catholic it becomes IiifideL 
It wants measure and moderation. We must admit, 
accordingly, that although no party has ever con- 
teroplated the abolition of marriage, there is a school 
quite distinct from the advocates of promiscuity, 
which tendis, without being exactly conscious of its 
own objects, to take away the external sanction 
which law and religion give- 
Reasonable men J however, perceive, that though 
there are many things in the law capable of being 
altered with advantage, the chief evils attendant on 
marriage have another origin — in bad education, 
unenlightened public opinion, and general corrup- 
tion. Speculation has lingered long on the means 
of getting the starling out of the cage, but has not 
troubled itself much about how it was first put in. 
It has thought of relieving wives already made, 
rather than of preventing other wives being made 
(ider the same conditions. For this reason, I have 
often thought that all this cry, though addressed to 
a legitimate feeling, and founded on real grievances, 
_waa merely raised to justify intrigue and loose man- 
instances. 
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Divorce was permitted under the old Republic 
and under the first Empire. Royalist writers have 
exaggerated its evil consequences; but it is quite 
certain that a good many men changed their wives 
with marvellous rapidity. As in ancient Rome^ 
women began to count years by husbands^ and not 
by consuls. On the other hand we must remember, 
that under the old regime, though people nominally 
remained man and wife, fidelity, amongst the courtiers 
at any rate, the elite of the nation, was considered 
perfectly ridiculous. Remarkable exceptions there 
may have been ; but the rule was a freedom in the 
intercourse of the sexes which has, perhaps, never at 
any other time been equalled. This applies, how- 
ever, almost entirely to the upper classes; for the 
bourgeoisie, to whom corruption came later, were 
often staid and sober, although their wives did allow 
themselves sometimes to be visited by young courtiers. 
The great misfortune, however, was, that theories and 
opinions in morals were formed amongst the noblesse 
and inherited by those who became their political 
successors. 

We have never yet been told how far, and in 
what way, the observation by the people of the cor- 
ruption of their governors brings about revolutions. 
Those who have enlarged on this topic seem to ima- 
gine that the lower orders have condemned the upper 
in the spirit of severe moralists, but I am afraid that 
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they have eondeiiiDed and imitated. Eveiy one has 
heard the marder of the Duchess of Fraslin ; and a 
dozen instances of flagrant corruption mentioned, as 
among the causes of the Revolution of February. 
They were merely taken as proved examples of the 
extent to which the governing classes, under the 
monarchy of July, had enfranchised themselves from 
the laws of morality. We must not suppose, indeed, 
that instances of this kind merely stated in the press 
could produce any wonderful effect. The conduct 
of every wealthy or even comfortable family is 
watched, with attention that is sometimes malignant, 
by five or six poorer neighbours; and if startling 
public revelations come to confirm private remarks, 
then it is that the revolution of contempt takes place. 
We may be assured that all our vices, our false steps, 
even our desires, are better known to those who are 
a station below us, than to our equals. My father 
will, no doubt, develope these causes of revolutions 
in the little book on a great subject which he is about 
to publish, entitled, " The Nemesis of Power." 
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There are some things in the way in which a 
French marriage is concluded very different from 
ours. Amongst the higher classes^ a banquet and a 
ball are given in the house of the bride's parents; 
but the young couple, instead of hurrying away to 
some distant inn after the ceremony, remain and take 
part in the rejoicings. The nuptial chamber is pre- 
pared in the house. A ceremony called '^ putting 
the bride to bed'' is still practised in some families, 
but is no longer considered fashionable. Whilst the 



dincing ia going on^ the mother and the Tnother*iii-]aw 
of the trembling victim take possession of her and 
lead her to the bridal chamber^ whert, in presence 
of &ome few privileged yoiiDg ladies, she is decked 
out in articles of dress with which I am not familiar, 
inchiding a cap or comeiie garnished with lace, 
which seems to have a symbolical signification. Of 
old, if aU this had not been done with due solemnity, 
there would have been no blessing on the union* In 
many provincial districts the wliale ceremony is a 
very noisy and boisterous one. During the dinner^ 
Bome dexterous and impudent fellow creeps under the 
table, and^ watching his opportunity, snatches off the 
bride 3 garter, which he afterwards exhibits to great 
applause. Then everybody tries to catch hold of the 
bride and tantaliae the bridegroom. Young wags, 
'who envy hi& courage, revenge themselves by keeping 
the couple apart as long as they can, and the story 
of the mean Nicaise has more than once been carried 
out. Very often, eveUj after the happy pair have 
been some time retired, an irruption is made into the 
room by a crowd of young men and woiuen^ one of 
whom carries a huge bowl of hot wine, well sugared 
and spicedj the qualities of which are enumerated in 
a speech. The father of the bride sometimes comes 
in and disperses this merry mob with a horsewhip* 

The workmen, and the classes immediately above 
them, are often still more noisy on these interestiug 
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occasions. When the ceremony has been performed^ 
first at the Maine and then at the Church, the whole 
bridal party gets into cabs and hackney-coaches, 
whose drivers have their shining hats decorated with 
white favours, and drives to some restaurant outside 
the barrier. A large hall has been bespoken before- 
hand, with perhaps dinner for a hundred, paid for 
not unfrequently by subscription. The dishes arc 
substantial; soup, boiled beef, veal, salad, cheese, 
apples, and what are called, for some mysterious 
reason, the four beggars — nuts, figs, almonds, and 
raisins, mixed together. Of course, there is abund- 
ance of common wine, with cofi*ee and a thimbleful 
of brandy afterwards. In a little time the guests 
begin to feel merry, and jokes shoot up here and 
there like the preliminary rockets of a fire-work 
show. By degrees there is a perfect volley of them, 
not always of the most modest or elegant descrip- 
tion. The delicacy of the bride thus receives strange 
shocks. Even the young girls present understand 
what is meant, and giggle amongst themselves. At 
the dessert some grandame strikes up a ditty, com- 
memorative of the good old time when she was 
heroine in such a scene, full of double meanings and 
sly allusions, which seem only the more piquant 
because uttered by a voice that trembles partly from 
age, partly from excitement, and partly from regret. 
Comic songs follow, and sentimental; and at last 
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the bride herself vouchsafes a tender ditty, the words 
of which are melted into an unintelligible murmur. 
At length the table is cleared away, and, whilst the 
old people continue drinking in corners, the young 
begin to dance, and keep up the ball until no hour 
in the morning. As for the couple, they slip away 
early and go home, unless there is a coalition of mis- 
chievous bachelors, who engage the bride for several 
dozen dances, and mercilessly hand her from one to 
the other. Amongst the workmen such tricks are 
not so succestful as they might be amongst the 
middle classes, where there is more false shame. I 
heard the other day of a stout locksmith, who, irri- 
tated by being kept waiting a little too long, knocked 
down the wag, and seizing his wife in his arms like 
a child, carried her away, to the immense applause 
of the company. The Socialists, by the by, de- 
clare that "the coarseness with which legitimate 
unions are carried on revolts the modesty of all 
decent lovers, and fills with disgust every delicate 
heart.'' They recommend secret marriages, to be 
announced, after a reasonable interval, by the young 
wife appearing in public with a crown of red roses 
on her head. 

All this is very pleasant to talk about, and the 
ordinary Frenchman thinks it all the more pleasant 
to act, because he has, in truth, to make the ac- 
quaintance of his bride after she is his. He seems 
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to feel somewhat as we should if, on turning a 
corner, a beautiful maiden leaped suddenly into our 
arms. It would be agreeable " rather to feel than 
see'' the beating of her heart; and all without the 
trouble of telling the story of any crazy knight I 
Certainly. But in that case I should take the liberty 
of leaving her at the next turning; unless, which is 
very improbable, our tastes, wishes, characters were 
accidentaHy found to agree. The French seem to 
fear that any near inspection might dissipate what 
they call " their illusions" — that is to say, the fan- 
tastical notions of women — marriageable women — 
which they deliberately entertain. It is a singular 
thing to hear young men gravely hoping that they 
may long retain these said " illusions," without per- 
ceiving that they resemble students who should say, 
'* Let our blunders, which we have found out, since 
we give them that name, be everlasting!" An 
Englishman may regret the time when he was 
deceived into believing in beauty and truth — ^as well 
he may, for he has then gone down in the world; 
but it seems to us simply comic to apply the word 
"illusion" to a state in which we are and wish to 
remain. The great defect of the French character 
is " consciousness.'* They never forget themselves, 
and thus seem always acting a part. A person of 
undoubted integrity, making a public oration, will 
pause to reflect on his qualities, and, laying his hand 
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on his breast^ call himself '^a man of heart and 
honour \^' Their literature has taught them this in 
part. They actually do describe the state of their 
own minds in speaking, just like the heroes of Cor- 
neille and Racine. When, therefore, they talk of 
their '' illusions,^^ we may suppose that they refer to 
what others think of them, to the figure they would 
cut in a narrative, and to what will be their own 
opinion when they grow old. 

A sparkling French writer has confessed that he 
always tried to regard a genteel young lady as a 
cloud of gauze with head, hands, and feet appended, — 
a sham-delicate idea which expresses how this ejffete 
nation has desecrated woman in its thoughts. No 
doubt similar, though perhaps less fantastical, notions 
prevail among the inexperienced young girls. At 
any rate, they nearly all afterwards declare that, 
when a few weeks or months of honeymoon have 
flown by, they are " disenchanted," and that life 
begins to assume a dreary aspect. 

'^ There are now only two aristocracies," cries a 
lady; ''the aristocracy of the skin and the aristo- 
cracy of the beard ! " It seems to be a complaint in 
France, that after the initiatory period of the union, 
which has no resemblance to a marriage at all, the 
husband begins too soon and too suddenly to domineer. 
Accordingly reformers apply themselves assiduously 
to search out means of sedition or redress^ whilst the 
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victims generally, instead of removing to Mount 
Aventine, introduce the Gauls into the Capitol. 
The real cause of discomfort, however, is, that the 
husband, not being able to feel aflfection for his wife, 
grows weary of satisfying her caprices when the 
motive for complaisance has diminished, and takes the 
" short method " of tyranny. Amongst the people 
the question of precedence is settled by blows, and 
it would be as difEcult to persuade a French peasant 
as an English navigator that he had not a perfect 
right to beat his partner. At the other extreme of 
the social hierarchy a couple soon settle down into 
indiflFerence, and have often no other relations than 
those of the salon and the table. Every one knovra 
the strange revelations of aristocratic wedded life 
that were made at the time of the murder of the 
Duchess of Praslin ; how the Duke drove his wife 
from his bed, abused her before the servants in lan- 
guage fit for a stable, chased her up-stairs, and 
smashed her collection of porcelain, before working 
himself up to the commission of his great crime. 
These two miserable people, though their relations 
were suflSciently disgusting, showed by the very 
violence of their outbreaks that they were not at 
all content to adopt the vile system of mutual tole- 
ration, which those who believe that jealousy, how- 
ever well-founded, is ridiculous, and who look upon 
marriage as a mere partnership, have invented. 
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Under the ancient regime the wives of the bour- 
geoisie, though sometimes exposed to the attacks of 
dissolute courtiers, bore the reputation of being 
generally faithful. In the provinces, a widow who 
married a third time was sure to be treated to a 
charivari, permitted by the authorities and sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. At present, as I have 
already mentioned, these traces of austerity have 
disappeai^d as characteristics of any particular class, 
although, perhaps, the morality of the country has a 
little improved. We shall see whether, if the Em- 
pire last, it will succeed in checking the purification 
that had begun. I am afraid it will, to a certain 
extent ; because, now that the first feeling of indig- 
nation has subsided, I find many ladies of average 
respectability beginning to admire his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, confessedly on account of his "success/^ and 
of course it would be absurd to expect that any 
woman, who sends her applause in that direction, 
can have any very elevated ideas of probity or chas- 
tity. The support, however, which the Emperor 
receives from the fair sex is quite adventitious and 
unsought for, and he is no more to be blamed for 
making courtesans of them than would any physi- 
ologist for writing a book, that, falling into the 
lianda of youth, might suggest improper ideas. 

It seems to be admitted by most speculative 
^ters, that marriage, as instituted at least in 
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France, is productive of more sorrows than joys. 
Comparatively few unions remain long undisturbed ; 
and, even if there are no outbreaks, no struggles 
visible to the eyes of the world — if we may believe 
the testimony of women, there is not the more har- 
mony or peace for that. Some have said that matri- 
mony is a state of double selfishness; and hosts 
deplore, in eloquent language, its " deceptions.'^ 
The influence of the works of George Sand was 
great, because they corresponded with the state of 
female public opinion. They did not invent, but 
drew attention to existing grounds of complaint; and 
excited opposition, chiefly because they seemed to 
suggest an absurd remedy. All French women have 
read and wept over "Indiana;'^ but the misfortune 
is, that brilliant writing of this kind often comes to 
the assistance of wayward dispositions, and supplies 
excuses for acts that would, however, be probably 
performed at any rate. Indeed, the tendency of 
most works of this class, and of the school from 
which they proceed, is to excite a kind of moral 
insurrection against some of the most important 
laws of society. The sectaries — who are often dis- 
appointed old maids or truant wives — have, as usualy 
gone beyond their prophets, claiming and exercising 
perfect independence. 

It seems a common opinion in France — and I 
have heard it repeated in England — that the quali- 
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ies by wbicli women are chiefly differenced from men 
the product of education and habit, A lady 
writer even grumbles at the truth of the sayings that 
her sex is more merciful j more gentle^ more lovin^i 
than oursj and attributes this sentimental superiority 
to the seclusioa in which women are kept* It is true 
that the tender parts of a character are better deve- 
loped in solitude, which acts precisely in the same 
way on priesti, poets, and philosophers. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that our mothers and 
sisters might become hard and selfish if brought into 
rough contact with the world, whilst we have no 
examples of their acquiring many of the noble quah- 
ties by which men earn forgiveness for their defectsp 
We must not forget, however, how rare it is for 

yomen, in their domestic condition, to developc all 

tie virtues of which they are capable. In France — at 
any rate, amongst the middle classes, where the in- 
fiaencc of social regulations is greatest — we find 
exaggerated cultivation of cunning and subtilty. 

Pew diplomatists could understand, or contend with, 
the Parisian boin*geoiae upon her own ground. 

One of the commonest causes or excuses for 
conjugal infidelity in France, among the inferior 
class of traders for example, ia the comparatively 
complete cultivation of the women* I do not mean 
exactly that they have more positive knowledge than 
|:beir husbands, but they are better trained* Besides, 
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their imaginations are naturally moi'e active, and 
fnll€r of ideas of elegant luicary. In England, we 
sometimes hear of young ladies eloping with their 
fathers^ footmen. No example of this kind ever 
came to my eara in France* The women there — not 
the unmarriedj for they are usually too well kept— 
alwaya intrigue with men placed in a superior posi- 
tion to themselves. They are led away more by 
their fancies than by tbelr senses* Madame L — a 
is a ease in point. She was early married to a worl^ 
man of very industrious habits^ but rough and coarse 
in manners. I can now count upon my fingers half- 
a-dozen of her loversj though for many years she 
seemed to me a pattern of demureness. One was an 
artistj another was a medical man, another a sculptor. 
She was never governed by interest^ never received 
a present that I know of; but she was won by an 
excursion into the country, an elegant breakfast, or 
an evening at the theatre. Her husband worked hh 
way up in the world, and became a shopkeeper ; 
her fondness for dress and her probity ruined him, 
and she is now living on a sixth storey, whilst he 
been reduced to take some humble situation. 

In all classes in France one pernicious notion i 
habit circulates, according to which wives, young and 
old, when they go into society, are allowed, and even 
expected, to aim at what are called "successes j" 
that is, at captivating^ by their toilette or their bcau1| 
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attention and admiration of men, I bad scarcely 
written down this remark, when I remembered how 
often this is the case in our own demure island, which 

"ter all, despite my good will, cannot be chosen 
the Utopia with which I may compare the aber- 
rations of the French. This said, let us inquire what 
is the conception among our neighbours of the rights 
and duties of wives, " I have aeen/^ cries M, Tous- 
senelj in a parosysm of admiration, ''young mothers, 
not more than twenty years old, ready adorned for 
the ball, give np their toilette and tfieir legitimate 
hopes of successes i and take off, with tears in their 

yes it is true, their armour of battle, to obey the 
ferocious caprices of pitiless brats, who have become 
accustomed not to sleep unless tbeir mother sits 
beside them holding tbeir hand 1 " The Vieomte 

egav tells another anecdote well worthy to be placed 
beside this one. He says that during tbe Revolu- 
tion be several times met a young and pretty woman, 
apparently exhausted with fatigue, in the ante-chamber 
of the Ministry of the Interior, On asking who she 
was, he learned that she spent all the night in dancing 
till five o'clock, but got np, nevertheless, at seven, 
to perform the pious duty of soliciting the release of 
her husband, then detained in prison, and that she 
had continued this kind of life without intermission 

for a whole month I I have already mentioned the 

perseverance with which wives, notoriously unfaithful. 
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attend to the comforts and tlie interests of their 
partners. 

It is the cuBtoEi of most French married wome 
to accept presents from their friends^ not merely such 
things as books or bouquets, but articles of furniture, 
vases, timepieces, dresses, and bonnets* Even very 
scrupulous ladies are said to boast of the munificence 
of the offerings made to them, in order to provoke 
the tardy to do likewise. Among the humbler 
classes useful presents are rarely refused^ unless they 
be offered too abruptly ; and then the observation isj 
^' If it had been on New-year's eve, or on my fSte 

day, or " and so on. It is the custom at a chris- 

tening for godfathers to make presents, not only to 
the childj but to its friends, and especially to the 
godmother. If she happen to be pretty, these pre- 
sents often lead a great way. They may vary from 
gloves to silk dresses. The godmother, also, is ex- 
pected to make presents, but these are often sup- 
plied by her comphrej as her colleague is called. 
Mademoiselle Fifine, however, on one occasion, in a 
moment of ostentation, out of her own savings, gave 
a cloak, worth forty-five francs, to the child of 
Madame L , 

It is unnecessary to draw the consequeneei 
of these desultory observations on the married state, 
I have already, in previous chapters— with the best 
precautions I could take to guard against an exagge- 
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rated Impreasion — intimated that in France there 
prevails a general disregard j practical and theoretical, 
of the sacredneas of marriage. In this melancholy 
truth J even more than in intellectual defects, we may 
seek for one of the chief explaaations of the calami- 
tous vicissitudes of the country^s social history- You 
^^cannot make freemen or steady citizens of any kind 
^Pout of men of pleasure. The French are fond of 
uttering sonorous phrases about Morality, When 
we come to examine, however^ what their notion of 
it is, we tind that they speak not of the code from 
which our rules of conduct are derived, but of a cer- 
tata transcendental something which has no relation 
to the affairs of this life* Most of them would smile 
■with contempt if you mentioned '^gallantry'* as a 
Btiii } but they never reflect that the idea of right is 
one, and that if you set it aside in order to take 
another man^s wife, it will not come back to save 
yon from tsjking another man's purse- In its place 
you will find the idea of expediency, according to 
which you avoid the prison or the scaffold j and which 
sanctifies everything that escapes punishment. Most 
persons in France, even those who were at first the 
most indignant — all except a select few — most per- 
sons in France, and many in England, are beginning 
to appeal to a sort of statute of limitations against 
any censure of the coup d^&tat. They look upon the 
fc Emperor as a Fortunate Eake, who has broken 
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several coramandments it ia true, but who has not 
been mulcted in damages or lost his pnsition in 
society. We can never expect the French to become 
a nation of Pari tana, but there will be hope for 
them only when they purify their ideas of the rela- 
tions of the two sexes. Gross-minded people^ even 
amongst us, have maintained that government w^ 
instituted "for the protection of hfe and properl 
Its real duty is to maintain that peace and that pro- 
sperity in tbe midst of which we may carry out 
the eommandj which is a blessingj "Love on^^ 

Lest my views be taxed with prejudice, let us see 
what is a Frenchman's opinion upon family life. 
We shall find that in this, as in almost every other 
eaae, native criticism is more severe than foreign 
would dare to be. Scarcely one of my strictures on 
the French character would be left unsupported if I 
sought testimonies from their literature. I have Just 
shown a previous page to my friend M. Auguste 
Guyard, and he has reminded me that in his charm- 
ingj though sometimes too audacious, volume of 
paradox and wit, called " Quintessences^" he goea 
much beyond me ; for whereas I say that the French 
indifferently assault prejudices and principles, he 
maintains that the nation is " so much the slave of 
prejudice that, when it attacks prejudice^ it is he- 
cause it is prejudiced against it." 
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M. Leynardierj in liis " History of the Family/' 
draws the following picture^ which would he correct 
if he had not forgotten to oicntion that the natural 
affections J despite institutions, often burst through 
and suffuse the canvass with hrighter tints. He 
saySj " Family life no longer exists in France^ unless 
we choose to i^ive that name to ao accidental aggre- 
gation of members, over which chance^ rather than 
affection, presides. They collect together from habit; 
they shun one another from ennui; and they separate 
from interest when they can do without one another, 
or when^ the death of one of the heads of the family 
occurrbgj the children ask for the share of the in- 
heritance that then comes to them of right* This 
they go and gnaw sulkily in a corner alone, leaving 
the surviving head with, perhaps, a moderate annuity. 
If the division only takes place at the death of both 
father and mother, the sole difference is, that the 
icandal of an ignoble abandonment or a painful 
isolation is avoided. In both cases, everything has 
to be begun again. Kew families are formed. The 
old family disappears. The ties of affection are weak- 
ened. Sympathetic instincts are annulled. Here- 
ditary traditions are forgotten/' 
b M. Leynardier attributes a good deal too much 
to the influence of property. Indeed he would seem 
to argue, that the amiable state he regrets was baaed 
en the fact that the property of the family was long 
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kept in one hand^ and that domestic happiness was 
founded on expectant hypocrisy. Of course bicker- 
ings do occur at most post-mortem divisions. I was 
waked up one night by the cries of a man dying of 
cholera in my house, and shortly afterwards was 
disturbed by a fight between his brothers for a pair 
of his pantaloons. But it would be scarcely philo^ 
sophical to argue that, on this account, the panta- 
loons and all the rest of his clothes should hare been 
given, by law, to one person. Younger brothers, 
even if they agree with their elder, do so in spite of 
the absurd custom which leaves them, almost penni- 
less, to compete, backed by influence in the place 
of knowledge, for the prizes of the lucrative pro- 
fessions. 
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oral Sentimenta^DutiAil Sons — An awkward Maternal Viait 
- Family Peedvitiea — Presetits -^ Jovli&lity — Siinduy After- 
noon — ^ Ordinary Frencli Living — Cheapneea — French and 
English Dmnera^ — The Noblease — Lu:iary^Gluttnn*s Bazaars 
' — Clalhio^ Marts — Artifii^a of Trade»men — The Blouse and 
the Black Coat — Upper and Lower Clasae**- Ladies in Fami- 
lies — ^Afltemoon Receptions — Ruleu — Chamcter of the Fat — 
UisCon'versation^ — Green Peas^** The Weather and the Crops" 
Esbronffe — -A Paradox — Scandalous Storiea-^I in prison ment— 
A Vifiit to Maaas — Hab«as Corpns^-French Homes. 

I MUST tiot omit to mention that, in some of their 
manifestations, the paternal and filial sentiments are 
strong in France- To tllnstrate thia, a story is told 
of a woman whoj sitting by the cradle of an expiring 
child, heard the priest say^ " Be resigned ; God him- 
aelf consented to the loss of his Son." She repliedj 
*' Ah ! but he waa not his mother ! " On less sub- 
lime occasions we may constantly meet with instances 
of extreme affection of both father and mother towards 
their offspring* A pleasant sight may sometimes be 
witnessed in the streets of Paris — elegant yonng men 
^walking along, arm-in-arm, with old ladies dressed 
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in the comical eitnplicity of the proviuceSj ia thick 
sboes and odd bonnets — mothers come up to visit 
their sonsj who, instead of beiog ashamed of thenij 
promenade them about everywhere^ and hold up their 
heads with pride when any companion heaves in sight. 
Sometimes these good ladies^ it is true, appear at 
odd times and in odd ways. Once upon a time an 
immense quantity of lace and starch, amalgamated 
into a sort of winged halloo n, was seen coming up 
my staircase^ supported by a little woman some three 
feet and a half highj bearing a basket as big as her- 
self. She had heard that her son was ill, and had 
set out to nurse him with a huge amount of provisions^ 
not only delicacies for him, but coarse stuff for her- 
self. She was persuaded that nothing wholesome 
was to be got in Paris. Her dutiful offspring was 
not qoite so bad as he represented himself to be, and 
was in fact going down -stairs on an expedition to the 
country with some Rose Pompon or other, when the 
shrill voice of Madame Joseph was heard keeping 
the mother at bay* In an instant I was requested 
to help " to form a chain/* and a variety of articles 
— the old bonnet in which Hose had come, with the 
bandbox in which the Dew one had been brought, a 
faded shawlj and other things which I was requested 
not to look atj that had formed the chrysalis out 
of which the pretty^ flurried butterfly, that gave 
them to me bad issued, — the whole kit, I say, was 
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passed rapidly into my roonij whither the said Rose 
retired during the ill-timed maternal visit. My 
neighbour received his mother with the languor 
necessary in an invalidj and never left her side during 
the whole week that she remained^ sending obdurate 
messages to the disappointed beauty, and behaving, 

, as he said, wagging his crown^ like one who knows 

Ihis fiHal duties. 

Some of the forms of family life in France are 
not unpleasing. On the eve of the festival of the 

J patron saint of any member — birthdays are never 

^elebrated—it is the custom to present bouquets or 
pots of flowerSj and to forget this Ibrmality is consi- 
dered a mark of ill-breeding. The fete kept with most 
pplendour is generally that of a grandfather. All 
his posterity bring bim flowers^ and wish him "many 
happy returns of the day ^ " and the nosegays are 
collected and heaped up in a tray in the midst of the 
table at dinner-time. The meal is quite a solemn 
ifiTairj though often succeeded by songs. A little less 
formality is exhibited in celebrating the f^tes of 
fatbers and mothers. Husbands and wives make 
presents to each other on these occasions* The 
]adieB have the best memories^ and are the most 

generous considering their means* Madame L 

presented her lord last year with a watch ; Madame 
Joseph hers with half a dozen shirts ; Fifine gave 
Agricole a pair of boots that did not fit him j but 
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Madame G ^ poor thing, could find Hothmg 

better to bestow than a fine boy. Workmen often 
signalise the f£te of a popular employer by a caroui 
at a cabaret. 

There are other occasions on which families find 
an excuse for merrituentj as on New-year's Eve and 
Puncake Day; butj in general, the interior of 
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T'rench house is remarkable for cotnplete abi 
of what we call "joviality/^ As this arises in part 
from the excellent custom of only drinking at meals, 
and then only wine and water, it is good. Nobody 
sits, as is the case with so many of our middle 
classes, after meals sipping toddy; or passing a Sun- 
day, church and dinner having been got through, 
over oranges, nuts, port and sherry ^in a half-sleepy 
statCj from which tea is to arouse them for 
few hours of consciousness and preparation for a 
stifling supper. But the French go to an opposite 
extreme. However gay and life-like they may ap- 
pear in public, their homes are dreary and dnlh No 
wonder they like to escape from them. Perhaps, 
indeed, they expend so much of their animal spirits 
abroad that they have none to spare for their 
families. 

Most French people are economical, and even 
mean in the way they live at home. We hear great 
talk of their eookei-y, their delicate dishes, their fine 
taatCj and so forth; but these arc displayed 
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rule only on high days and holidays. A common 
French dinner consists of a vast amount of soup, of 
the beef that has been boiled down^ and perhaps a 
dish of vegetables, with bread and a little wine. 
When a ragout is added, it contains, perhaps, a little 
meat, with onions ad lihitnm, and grease ditto* The 
servants — generally country girlsj brought up from 
distant parts for cheapness' sake — know nothing of 
cookery J and the lady of the house and the children 
soon get used to this kind of food, whilst the master — 
regardless of the school-boy's maxim, ^* Do not make 
others eat that which you do not like to eat your- 
aelf"^ — takes every opportunity of diuing abroad* 

The restaurants are always come-at-able, with their 
dinners at from twenty* five sous, upwards. I have 
often heard Frenchmen criticise our economical Eng- 
lish eating-houses. They laugh at the solid dishes of 
Bucklersburyj and starve over the semblance of a 
delicate meal at the Palais RoyaL Their stomachs 
rise at the idea of satisfying their hunger with one 
plate of meat ; they must have^ or seem to have, a 
variety of dishes: must begin with soup, and end 
with dessert. The cheapest restaurants pretend to 
meet this demand ; but whatever they give is in such 
small quantities, that I have often been reminded of 
the Irish potatoes and point, and sometimes of the 
Barmecide's feast* A French dinner, in fact, really 
consists of breads with a mouthful or two of tit-bits 
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to relish it. Whea this abstemious way of living 
arises from poverty, of course it is respectable ; and 
the only point for ridicule is the preservation of the 
orms of a regular meal whilst the thing itself does 
not exist: but not only do the struggling classes 
feed in this mean way, but the aristocracy of the 
Faubourg St Germain likewise. If you are invited 
to dinner in that direction, it is good to take a late 
lunch; for yon will generally have little else set 
before you besides plates and dishes. The origin of 
this paltry style of existence was that, under Louis 
Philippe's reign J the noblesse determined to curtail 
their expenses in order to starve out the usurping 
Government — a Machiavellian policy, which, for- 
getting the story of the ily on the wheel, they main- 
tain succeeded to the extent of their hopes. The 
habits they acquired during this period were found to 
be so suitable to their position, that they will most 
probably always preserve them. The greater number 
of the nobles are priest- ridden ; and what they save 
by starving themselves, their wives, their families, and 
their servants, in their magnificent hotels, probably 
contributes to advance the cause of Jesuitism. 

If we seek for real luxury — I mean of the table — 
in Parisj we must do so amongst the high bour- 
geoisie, the lords of finance and the fortunate adven- 
turers of the Imperial Court. For them it is that 
are kept open what I call the Glutton's Bazaars — the 
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Magasins de Comestibles — certainly the most curious- 
looking shops to be seen in Paris. There are sym- 
metrically arranged all kinds of fruits, all kinds of 
game, all kinds of fish; for fiabmongers' shops, pro- 
perly so called, are prohibited iu Paris, as diffusing 
an unwholesome odour. Gorgeous bunches of grapes 
that suggest wine-making to be sacrilegej beautiful 
blooming peaches, indigo-coloured prunes, pomegra- 
nites that remind the traveller of the bosoms of Eastern 
virgins, vast pioe-apples, cocoa-nuts, and all kinds of 
exotic fruits, are tastefully mingled with flowers and 
mosBes. Entire roebucks, boars^ heads and hams, 
haresj rabbits, pheasants and woodcocks, snipes, par- 
tridges, thrushes, ducks, or tolans^all kinds of game^ — 
are either heaped in picturesque confusion or nicely 
arraoged in baskets; in the centre of which, perhaps, 
a large turkey stuffed with quails and truffles, of 
"which all Frenchmen think themselves bound to be 
passionately fond. Close at hand are euormons pike, 
carp, trout, and turbot, with here and there little 
basins of gold-fish, Cray-fish are couimoo, but 
lobsters not. Large crabs are seldom seen, but there 
are tortoises, oysters, and snails. In some shops, 
also, fine cheeses, Strasbourg pies, potted meats, and 
various kinds of delicate wines and liqueurs are sold* 
Nature abhoi-s a vacuum, they say ; but it is easy to 
sec that this phenomenon exists in the stomachs and 
the pockets of most of those who linger of evenings 
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before the trightly-Iighled windows of these estab- 
liehmeBts, 

Amon^ the other remarkable shops of Paris are 

the ready-made men's clothes marts, where most of 
the middle classes dress | and the great bazaars of 
ladies' finery, before the windows of which I advise 
no young man to allow any grisette to lead him. 
Many of those places have oddly characteristic names. 
A shoe-shop in the Rue du Bae bears the device 
"A la Grace da Dieu" Their distiuguishing fea- 
tures are elegance of arrangement and comparative 
cheapness. With the exception of woollen articles, 
everything seems to be dearer in the clothing de- 
partment in London than in Paris ; and I am inclined 
to think we have accustomed onrselvea to pay arbi- 
trary prices. Our manner of counting by ponnds j 
instead of by francs is perhaps an impediment to 
economy. In the cheap Paris shops a number of 
well-known artifices continue to be used to cot^j 
customers. Prices^ for example^ are given thus :*^H 
1 franc 95 centimes ^ — two francs would frighten, ' 
Some articles are marked 99 francs 95 centimes^ in- 
stead of 100 franca. In the same spiritj fruit-girls 
will call out in their old women's voices, '* Peaches 
for two sons." If you wish to buy you are asked 
three sous, and easily get an explanation — that the 
cry was simply to excite people by the hope of cheaj 
nesB. 
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I may mentioB that the tise of cloth clothes is 
Etill much more general in England thati in France. 
Indeed^ except in Parisj the national costume may 
be said to be the blouse, A black coat is the sign 
of an aristocrat : and in time of insurrection becomes 
the mark at which the peasantry fire. A good many 
of the outrages committed after the coup d'Siatj and 
attributed to the Republicans^ must in reality be laid 
at the doors of the BonapartistSj whoj having been 
long worked upon by the Socialist emissaries of the 
present Emperor, thought they would he carrying out 
his wishes by attacking everything that was respect- 
able. Indeedj even at present^ the Legitimists and 
Orleanista are kept quiet in country places by a 
threat, which they may have invented themselves^ that 
if they stir the Government will give the signal of 
- ■ a war against the chateaux.^' 

If the upper classes in France believe anything 
at all, it is that the lower classes are portentously 
envious and wicked. Yes ; they may be said to be 
persuaded of that fact. It is common to hear re- 
peated the saying, that, to keep a eouutry in order, 
you require only a good parquet and plenty of gen- 
darmes. Among the same gentlemen it is also cus- 
tomary to boast thatj in France, " the law is an 
atheist," Fathers, when handing over their children 
to private preceptors^ think it very fine to observe : 
/^ Never say a word to my son about rehgion/^ 
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Then they are astonished and angry at the immo- 
rality of the poor* Some Prencli popular writer, 
lecing a murderer led to the scaffold, remarked^ 
** There is a m^n who has mistakeu the road to 
happiness ! '' Pine teacher of the people I 

One or two more observations on character and 
manners naturally present themselves here, I shall 
anon have occasion to mention how much of the 
government of the family is thrown in France upon 
the women. There seems to be an idea prevalent 
amongst us that a French lady ia a sort of butterfly, 
fluttering about the house or away from the bouse, 
but always appearing in the character of an ornaraentp 
This is far from being the real state of the case. 
So kw families in France may be called wealthy, 
that most of the bright things we sometimes see m 
public are compelled very practically to look after 
their own affairs at home* There ai-e, of course, 
eLxeeptions among the upper bourgeoisie, and in tie 
Faubourg St» Germain, sufficient to form a class; 
but what we should call mere fashionables are quite 
rare in Paris — ^the city of elegance and intrigue. 
Half the ladies who attend the Imperial balls have 
been in the kitehen that very day scolding their 
bonnes, and lifting up the lids of their casseroles. 

A really elegant dame spends the morning at her 
toilette, and is ready to be admired at four o^ clock 
in the afternoon * Admii-ers are not long in coming. 
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In many houses, from four to fi^Cj gentlemen call in, 
and are received in the salon by the lady alone. No 
visitor of her own sex is espectedj and her husband 
is away making calls on his own account. If he 
were to remain and be present at his wife^s reception^ 
he w^ould be considered simply ridiculous ; and this 
13 a thing which he most especially avoids. Many 
Frenchmen would rather be what they often are^ 
ikan run the risk of being supposed to be guarding 
against such an accident. These afternoon meetings, 
however, are veiy pleasant; and when the lady of 
the house is clever and lively, are, purhapsj superior 
in eDJoyment to the SQirte&, A woman is never seen 
to so much advantage as when no rivals are present. 
She is then conscious of exercising undivided sway i 
none of her powers are wasted in spiteful watching 
for defects in others, and there is no maliciousness 
in her amiability. 

If there be a drawback to the delight of these 
meetings, it is in the frequent presence of the thing 
called a Fat in French — answering somewhat to our 
, dandy. He may be distinguished (if the observa- 
tions of a philosopher may be depended on) by his 
decisive and yet disconnected conversation^ the light- 
ness of his judgmentSj the temerity of his censures, 
the indiscretion of bis narratives, the had taste of his 
jokes^ the false brilliance of his witticisms, the affect- 
ation of his manners^ the impudence of his mien^ 
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walking arm-in-arm with a flaxen -haired EnglishmaD 
in the shady paths of the forest of St. Germain* 
This esbroyffe ended in a rupture. The word meona 
simply " bother." Where the Duke got it, I doa' 
know. 

Somebody was repeating Fialin^B observatioi 
that it would have been better for the Emperor Lo 
have married some poor French girl than a Spanish 
gran tie ssa* A devout Bonapartist replied, '' Sir, yon 
are maintaining a paradox/^ A police agent was at 
handj and instantly arrested him. It is no more 
lawful to insinuate that his Majesty is a ' pamdoi/ 
than to call him by any other of those absurd nick- 
names which have been invented for popular use. 

The scandalous stories circulated about the Court, 
by Frenchmen who expected to have the privilegea 
of liberty in a state of slavery, caused many persons 
to be sent to prison. The place of confinemeat 
chosen was Mazos. Some of my friends w ho went 
to see them described with grim humour the scene. 
They were admitted into what is called the Gallery 
of Monkeys, The prisoners are kept an secret, as it 
la called. They are allowed to receive visits only oa 
one day of the week. The stranger is admitted into 
a little cupboard, about a foot deep. Here be sits on 
a narrow board, which is let down from the door close 
behind him. A double grating, some feet apart, 
allows him dimly to- see the prisoner. An inter- 
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view, under such circumstances, is scarcely agree- 
able to either party. People feel that some hidden 
person is listening, and can only communicate by 
allusion and innuendo. The prisoners say that the 
seclusion in which they are kept — of course, before 
condemnation — ^for France is a country in which, 
after sixty years of revolution, no Habeas Corpus 
Act has been thought of; where a man, even before 
all law was abolished, practically could be kept 
three, six months, or even a year, in prison, under 
threat of a trial, and under the solitary system, as 
if he had been found guilty, — the prisoners, I say, 
relate, that to be transferred thus from the bustle of 
society to a silent cell is a most poignant torture. 
Some of them confess they would almost prefer the 
lot of those political victims, who, in order to degrade 
them, the Government purposely puts with the com- 
mon thieves. The inconvenience of this is, however, 
that they may be met in the street at a future time 
by some shabby-looking individual, who reminds 
them that he has had the honour to pass so many 
days or weeks in their company at Mazas. 

However, there are thousands of topics which 
might be touched on in a description of Parisian 
life that I must necessarily omit. The multitude of 
them that presses on my memory now, necessarily 
renders this chapter rather desultory. What I desire 
especially to show is that, with the exceptions that 
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must naturally occur^ from moral canses the French 
have not created that beautiful thing called Home. It 
is common^ I believe^ to remark on this fact in a way 
which implies their inability to invent what may be 
called the machinery of comfort ; but, in truth, this 
inability does not exist. When a French family is 
really bound together by affection, nothing can surpass 
the pleasure that may be felt around its hearth. As a 
rule, however, a house is nothing but a rendezvous, 
where husband, wife, and children meet at stated 
times, and treat one another with civil indifference. 
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Ihere is no name more commonly used, when France 
is spoken of, than that of Bourgeois. I have already 
explained, that the upper bourgeoisie of Paris form a 
class pretty nearly corresponding to what we should 
emphatically designate as City men — merchants, 
stockbrokers, bankers, large manufacturers, &c. ; 
whilst the real bourgeoisie is the whole body of 
persons that cannot be called artizans or labourers 
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— the middle classes, in fact. Generally speaking, 
literary men, artists, and other professionals, are 
excluded and ranked apart; in which case there 
remains a vast mass of individuals, five-sixths of 
whom are, perhaps, both intellectually and morally, 
the most dreary set on the face of the earth, 

Taken as a character, a type, the Parisian bour- 
geois is an amusing object of study. He rarely 
reaches his perfection until after forty years of age, 
when, in the position of the master of an establish- 
ment and the head of a family, he can i-aise his head 
proudly and show that he is conscious of being one 
of the first citizens of the first country in the world. 
He is essentially a manning man, because he wants 
assistance at his desk or counter. I have already 
related how he chooses his wife, and hinted under 
what conditions he passes the early portion of his 
existence. At a tolerably mature age, having worked 
off the little sentiment that Nature has given him, 
and forgotten the instruction acquired at college in 
his youth, he fixes his eyes upon some maiden fresh 
from convent or boarding-school — at whose elbow, 
perhaps, a romantic cousin or dashing young soldier 
may be sighing — and easily prevails. He makes up 
his mind beforehand to have two, or, at most, three 
children ; it being considered very unthrifty in France 
to have more. None but Englishmen, they say, ar^ 
guilty of the absurdity of six or seven. 
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Paris has been said to be tbe hell of horses, the 
purgatory of husbands, and the paradise of women. 
Tn truth, female governuient is pushed to a great 
extent in a bourgeois family. Men have gravely 
asked me if the position of women in England does 
not border on slavery ; because they have heard that, 

k whilst the wife is not supreme, she at the same time 
Itays a great deal at home. In France, the empire 
^ established in the honeymoon by a young wife 
over a somewhat faded husband; but the cause of 
its continuarjce is the natural indolence of the male 
Biex. Stcrne^s description of the glove-lady is still in 
some sort correct. Men in business scarcely ever 
venture on any great operation without consulting 
their wives or their mistresses; and, as I have said, 
in humble life the women almost always keep the 
books, A husband has generally nothing to do with 
the details of household affairs; he never buys linen, 
plate, or furniture, much less provisions. The man 
would be eternally ridiculous who should think of 
bringing home " a hit of fish '^ for dinner. He is 
supposed not to know the price of any article of first 
necessity* In genteel society, he scarcely ever is 
aware who his wife has invited to dinner until he 
sees his guests. The lady of the house overlooks 
everything — even the dress of her husband; she 
buys his shirts, his cravats, his gloves : her taste 
esides over all ; and so much the better. I think, 
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if we were to allow our ladies to dress us as they 
please^ we should soon cease to be so ridiculously 
unlike every other nation in appearance that every 
otber nation appears ridicidoue to us* We mighty 
alsOj learn some other pleasant things, For example^ 
the habit which con|jle3, young and old, — those who 
are iiidifi'ercnt obey custonij — have of bringing oeca- 
sionallyj one to the other, a bouquet of flowers, merely 
as a polite attention^ to testify that the stay-at-home 
has been thought of by the absent, In England, 
I observe that a lady displays to her husband a pretty 
lace shawl she has bought for herself j and M draws 
her attention to the capital box of cigara he 
bought for himself. 

I have already said something about the 
structiou of French houses— ^principally referring^ 
however, to bachelors* establishments. Families^ 
except in a very few instances, live also in apart- 
ments^ occupying a whole floor, or only a part, with 
a small kitchen attached. This last circumstance 
must seem the oddest of all to the untravell^id. But 
a French kitchen is as uulike an English as any two 
things bearing the same name can be one to another. 
All cooking is done by means of charcoal lighted in 
round or square holes, with a grating at bottom, let 
into what may be called a broad shelf of brickwork:, 
generally occupying a recess. Above, the chimney \ 
spreads wide to catch the smoke. On one of time 
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holes is placed the eartheiiware marmite — the inva- 
riable poi-au-feu^ which appears to be ioiraitahle in 
England, It is a soup made of beef, with sometimes 
a calf's foot ; the objection to which is^ that it makes 
the liquor too white : sometimes pieces of fowl^ or 
other poultry* The meat is put in cold water at 
about ten in the morning, if there be three or four 
pounds^ and the soup is not ready before five in the 
evening. It must simmer all the time. At about 
two or threej the vegetables— carrot a j turnips^ a bunch 
of leeks J and a small bit of garlic, with fragrant herba 
and a burnt onion — are put in. The whole, of coursej 
is carefully skimmed. When ready, a loaf, with a 
brittle crusty called a flute, from its elongated shape, 
is cut up in the tureen; the broth is poured on, 
allowed to soak a moment^ and then served up. 
The beef J despite M. Brillat Savarin's com plain ta 
that the osma^ome is gone, must still be nourishing ; 
and is not at all disagreeable to eat with pickled 
gherkins. This is almost the only good family dish 
;he French know; except, perhaps^ sonpe uuw choux^ 
made with bacon or ham, and sausages, with cab- 
bageSj potatoes, and other vegetables, I should ob- 
irvCj that soap in small families is made about 
twice a-week, there being always enough liquor 
left to serve for a day or two more. In cool weather 
the bouillon keeps welL It is generally taken dowa 
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into the awe, or cellar^ one sectioa of whicli is set 

aside for the use of each lodger* 

If we except the place taken up by the cooking- 
stove, as the whole apparatus is called^ there Is merely 
required in the kitchen, room for a fountaiD, or filter, 
with two cocksj replenished every day with water at 
two sous a- pail J for a small table, and perhaps a chair. 
The cook occupies the rest of the space ; and there 
is no danger of her hiding followers away. Around 
are ranged the casseroles and other necessary utensils^ 
either hanging on hooks against the wall, or oa 
shelves. The cook, whoj in all small families, is 
housemaid and lady's-maid as welb generally makes 
her purchases, when economical, at the nearest 
market ; when not, at the shops of the neighbouring 
tradesmen — in her own quarterj as the expression is. 
A quarter, in this sensCj is some dozen houses^ with 
great courtyards perhapsj accommodating occasionally 
as many as thirty families. The street- fronts arc sup- 
plied with shops. In my ''quarter" there was, first, 
a cabaret ; then a hairdresser ; then a washerwoman ; 
then a charcutier, or dealer in pigmeat under every 
variety of shape^ and other articles of food besides; 
then a tailor; then a pastrycook; then a grocer; 
then a milliner; then a cr^merie. Opposite were 
a stayamaker; a tobacconist; a hardware merchant; 
an apothecary; a Compagnie Hollaudaise, or 
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ferior eating-house] a magasin de comestibles on 
a small scale; a green- grocery ; a watchmaker,- a 
shaemaker ; and a cafe restaurant. In the houses 
above and behind those shops I have calculated that 
at the very least four hundred people dwelt, retired 
bourgeois, professional men, students, nondescripts, 
and workmen, nearly all with their wivesj mistresses, 
or families and servants. They formed almost a 
world within themselves, and it was scartely neces- 
sary for theui to leave that section of a street to 
supply their necessides. Bakers and butchers, how- 
ever^ were at a little distance^ these trades being sub- 
ject to a kind of monopoly. 

I have already mentioned that almost all articles 
of dress are bought at vast marts, well known by 
name to the consumer* Their number is compara- 
tively few. They are worth visiting- A crowd of 
shop-boys and shop-girls meets you with bows and 
.jmiles at the entrance; and you are generally 
impelled to ascend a certain number of flights of 
ptairSf and to pass through a variety of showrooms, 
before you reach the place containing the article 
yon want. These shops are proverbial for low 
trickery; and though there ia much talk of trades- 
men's dishonesty in England, I think there is even 
less dependence to be placed on the probity of the 
small bourgeois of Paris, As to the upper bourgeoisie, 
in France as in most other countries, trade is so 
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mixed up witli gambling, that it is not surprising 
to find the moral sense extremely blunted among 
them. A Levantine shopkeeper once told me^ 
that " it was lawful for a seller to take the tarboosh j 
off the head of his customer if he could do it without I 
being observed." I am afraid that this was but a 
frank exposition of the art of money-making all ove^y 
the world. ^H 

In Paris, people seem to insist on being deceived 
by fine names and semblances. Pots for conserves 
are portentously thick; so are all coffee-cnps; md 
no one ever thinks of complaining. Provided an 
article be cheap, moreover, no matter how nasty it is. 
Lemonade is manufactnred of sulphuric acid ; wine, 
of anything but the juice of the grape; vinegar, of 
pyroligneous acid : there is a manufactory of same 
piquante at Belleville, of which strange things are 
whispered. Nobody knows of what chocolate is com* 
posed; and everybody knows too well that the 
croutons sold to put in soup are the leavings of the 
restaurant's table. I may as well mention, that in 
Paris there are not only second-hand book-shops, 
but second-hand eating-houses, where the fragments 
left at more expensive places, collected and tastily 
arranged, are sold to economical amateurs. 

There is a Commission instituted in Paris, hoi 
ever, for analysing all suspicious articles of food, &c* 
It is composed half of members of the Institute, half 
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of persons Darned by the city. Its reports are printed 
but not published. The proceedinga are carried on at 
TCiy little expense. An extraordinary variety of sub- 
stances is sent to it for analysis; as, composition 
candies supposed to contain arsenic, painted sweet- 
meat s^ coffee accused of being mixed with beans. The 
most remarkable thing is, that the public, whom it 
concerns, should know of its existence. No advertise- 
ment or notice of it, that I am aware, has ever ap- 
peared* The fact passes from mouth to mouth among 
people suspicious of poison. There is no machinery 
connected with it. Might we not take a hint horn 
this in Kngland ? 1 believe that already a somewhat 
stmilar commission exists, charged with the duty of 
inspecting all articles sold in druggists' shops. 
H It used to be calculated that there were thirty thou* 
sand people in Paris who gained their living by selling 
in the streets, and were called " Merchants of the 
I'our Seasons/^ The number must greatly have dimi- 
nished now, Louis Napoleon having made war upon 
the costermongers to please the shopkeepers. Just 
before the coup d^itaf, indeed, they were so severely 
treated that many were driven into the country, or 
compelled to take shops. Lately the severity haa 
slightly relaxed. One of the most flourishing of the 
minor trades of Paris is that in fried potatoes, in- 
vented some twenty-five years ago by a man who 
made his fortune. How many a poor student, having 
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found a sou in tbe comer of an old waistcoat. Has 
gone forth and purchased a meal, sufficient not only 
to keep off starvation, but to enable him to face next 
day with a tolerably eheerfiil countenance ! Unless 
tricks ai-e played with the grcascj this food is at any 
i*ate pure. 

It ia not, however^ in food alone that the public 
are in danger of deception, or, rather, of being led 
away by their love of magniloquence, fighting wift 
their economieal propensities* Brilliantly -coloured 
ailka are sold to you at an astonishingly low figure, 
but they are as thin as onion peel; cotton is mixed 
with everything that is waii^anted pure wool or Vmm. 
In mfmj strawj hay, and tow are concealed under a 
thin covering of horse-hair; aome of the bandsom^t 
articles of furniture exhibited for sale in the fashion- 
able warehouses prove, on examination, to be malio- 
gany veneered over worm-eaten deal. This explaina 
a good deal of the apparent cheapness of French 
articles. Few are solid or genuine* These remarks 
have been made before ; but I would not repeat them 
if I had not, in most cases, been convinced of th^ 
truth by personal experience. When I bought the 
commode of which I have already spoken, I was not 
aware that the corner of the mnrble-&\3.h was a pie«e 
of wood ingeniously glued on ; the chairs I procured 
at the same time were filled with ecarce-diied hay, 
^that soon rotted; and when the varnish had beeni 
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little rubbed off it appeared that every leg had beea 
patched. I bought them cheap, it is true — sevea 
francs a-pieee ; and sold them back for two francs* 
By an accident I afterwards leanicd that, having been 
once more artistically patch ed^ they left the same 
dealer^a shop aa "almost new" — the description 
given to me — for six francs and a-half a-piece. 
They will no doubt come back to bim again in 
the eonrae of a month or so. There is no knowing 
what number of times they have returned to port 
in this way to refit. I believe it will be found, 
that even articles perfectly new are much less solid 
than they seem. The fronts of bedsteads look itnmove^ 
' able as towers ; but the fond sangtt^ or moveable 
frame, with cross-bands to support the mmmier or 
the mattresa, is moatly of bad dealj ill -joined. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that, as far a:=i form goes, 
though great emulation is alive in England, the Pa- 
risians still distance us in almost everything. They 
would make a poker, if they naed such weapons, a work 
of art. In the arrangement of colours, too, they are 
unrivalled, except in picture-painting, where, singu- 
^ larly enough, most of them, forsaking nature, which 
tbey could imitate if they chose^ uae a fantastic pallet, 
giving us brick-coloured men and Hesh-coloured 
ekiea. 

To return, however, to the economy of a French 
family. The bonmj or servant, has generally a 
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hard time of It In most houses you will find tKat 
she lias been originally imported from the counti-y, 
often from Lorrainej on miserably small wages, at a 
very early age. When she haa acquired some expe- 
rience, ehe, of course, seeks a better place. Ser- 
vants in France always complain of being half- 
starved; bnt they may sometimes mean that they 
have not all the nice things they would like. They 
are treated by half-educated people in a stern, cold, 
haughty manner. The laws have taken little care of 
them. A week's notice is sufficient ; and, in case of 
dispute, the master^s word is almost always unhesi- 
tatingly taken* There are certainly many fine de- 
mocratic features in Trencii society ; but the treat- 
meut of servants, and tlie general tendency of 
the laws to take part with the strong against the 
weakj the employer againat the employed, must be 
pointed out as a great blot- From what I have 
seen, I should say that the kindest persons in 
manner to their inferiors are the descendants of the 
old aristocracy; and though this good feature may 
express a belief in their own immeasurable excellence, 
which calls for an affectation of semi-augehc gentle* 
uesB, we must give credit where credit k due. The 
Bame amenity, based on a much finer piinciple — 
that of charity and disregard of worldly distinctions — 
may be noticed in the best portion of the professional 
classes, especially the Uterary men mii the ai'tisU. 
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I question* whether^ even in America, the just 
medium between autbority and familiarity has been 
better Btrnck. I have never observed in Francf; the 
use of that tone, half of condescension, half of 
banter, a mixture of good will and contempt, with 
which fashionable young men in England speak to 
"fellows^' of the lower orders who may strike their 
fancy, and whom they pat on the hack as they 
might a dog or a horse. 

Generally speaking, in bonrgeois families, when a 
iervant becomes ill she is sent to the hospital, and 
discharged with a week's rent, to take the place, 
perhaps, of a poor wretch who cannot obtain admis- 
rion. The Paris hospitals are very fine, and well 
managed | but still there is a natural repugnance, 
even in the poorest, to go to them. The public are 
allowed to enter only twice a- week to see their 
friends — on Sundays and Thursdays. Everybody is 
iearched on entering, lest they should introduce im- 
proper food, it being a vulgar error that sick people 
are systematically starved, and that whoever can eat 
must be in good health, Bieeaits and oranges may 
be taken in : they are sold at the doors- There is 
one entrance where men are searched, and another 
for women. In spite of every precaution, however, 
the women often succeed in smuggling in some rub- 
bish, and afterwards boast that they have saved a 
patient's life. The Great Hospital of Incurables is 
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filled by per eons whose chief diaea^ seems to he 
poverty. Mad people find comfortable homes at 
Bic^tre and Cbarenton. A great propoition of the 
floating population of the Salpfitrit^re eonsists of 
unfortunate women I but the statistics of insanity tel! 
uSj that in France ambition and love of systems are 
among the most fertile causes of the disease* 

There is a good deal of difference in the houi 
hold work required of servants in Pi-ance and 
Eugland. In France there is no washing-day. Nc 
bonne would remain an hour if required to get up 
anything more than her mistresses trumpery {chiffons]. 
Coarse linen is fetched by washerwomen from the 
country every ten days : fine linen is sent to those 
elegant shopsj round the windows of which young 
men may be seen constantly hanging ; or to girls 
who live in their own lodgings^ and have a small 
circle of customers^ one of whom generally hecomes 
a lover. Bachelors are obliged to pay six sous for 
their shirts ; but the good creatures who fetch them 
undertake, in return for a little civility, to sew on 
buttons, aud otherwise ply the needle. If they 
did not, wc should all very soon be worse than the 
Pict, victim of Vortigem. Housewives are a little 
more exacting, and, consequently, less popular* 
If a bachelor adds a handsome new-year's gift 
to his thanks, he is sure t6 be invited in the 
spring to the Washerwomen's Ball] for every y 
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on the festival of the patron aaint of these ladies^ 
mighty rejoicings take place amongst them. They 
go to church J elect a queenj who chooses a kingj and 
the dancing continues until morning sunmions them 
to work* Sometimes the queen pitched upon is 
young and pretty^ but although the ballot of the 
bean is resorted to, mattei-s are generally so arranged 
that the lady is selected who can afford to treat her 
companions to a mighty quantity of wine. 

In some houses, where water is laid on^ the 
bonne may frequently be met lugging a pail np- 
stairs } bnt, generallyj w ater is bought either at tlie 
wandering water-carrier^ s, or at the shop of the 
Anvergnatj who supplies you with woodj coalj and 
charcoal, and combustible ballsj in small parcels^ 
making thereon a wonderful profit. There are no 
door-steps to scour in France, no deal boards to wash, 
no carpets to shake. Men do all the corresponding 
workj as cleaning windows, waxing the floor, &c. 
On the other hand, few tradesmen, comparatively, 
send round to their customers to ask if " anything 
is wanted ;" ao that almost every morning off goes 
the bonne on a marketing and gossiping expedition, 
with a basket, "the handle of which she causes to 
dance," as the phrase is : meaning, I am told, that 
she makes a profit out of everything she buys. I 
have known one case^ however, in which a mistress 
having got into her head that butter was sixteen 
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iuBtead of sevetiteen sous a-pound, the maid waa 
obliged to comply with her fancy, and charge six- 
teen instead of fourteen sous for the meat ; '^ which/' 
09 she said, '' was rather a gain than a loss to her/^ 
Poor ISlariettG ! Whenever she saw me she in- 
variably asked if I knew the English address of a 
MomieurJaune — I presume, Jones — who had trifled 
with her, borrow^ed two hundred franca of her 
money, and then disappeared. Ah t Mr, Yellow, 
know that I am commissioned by the deserted 
Mariette, if I ever meet you iu society, to say before 
every one that you pretended to be a gentleman, 
and robbed a poor aervant-girl of three years' 
savings, " We always trust Englishmen/^ said she, 
naively ; "for when they promise a thing they do 
it/' This unfortunate Mariette had met with more 
revues than one. A roan once persuaded her, when 
she was very poor, to sell her hair for five francs a- 
pound, assuring her that she had a Napoleon's 
worth on her head* When it was cut off, however, 
and weighed, there were only fifty sous' worth. " It 
never came again," quoth she, taking off a thing 
like a wisp of straw from the top of her head. 
The trade in female hair was once confined to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Auvergne ; but commercial 
travellers now push into the south of France, The 
statistics given of the trade are amazing. It is said 
that two hundred thousand pounda weight are 
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bought in the provinces erv-ery year at five francs, 

and resold to Parisian hairdressers at ten francs* 
But there must be some mistake- Few heads grow 
more than a pound of hair. Ladies tell me that a 
good " tail" takes many years to grow ; so that half 
the female population of France ought to be 
Topped : whereas, even in the poor provinces, the 
aajority of girls have most divine chignonB, 

However, I must not relate all the tribalationa of 
poor Mariettej who has lost an eye and a good many 
ther things in her way through the world, all by 
^;he fault of Us hammes; and yet who is still hoping 
at length to find some youngj handsomej romantic 
fellow, who will take a fancy to her in spite of her 
story, which she is determined, like an honest girl 
that she is, to tell, in all its details^ from the loss of 
her hair to the fatal meeting with Monsieur Jaune- 
" Bast ! '* says she, snapping her fingers ) " I am 

K worth Bouiething yet. Vroquemort (nickname for 
adertaker) has not called for me; and when a 
woman has her heart left, what matters the restT" 
What matters it, indeedj Mariette, if the world would 
only think so ? 

The Bourgeois never inquires into all these matters 
unless the bonne be very young and pretty ; in which 
case they say he is usually as inquisitive as could be 
wished. How often does he split upon that rock I 
How often is Madame supplied with an everlasting 
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topic of re^rbiiuation ! The Bourgeois, by the way, 
is very punctihous an the point of conjugal fidelity j 
he is rarely sufficient of a gentleman to pass ovec^^ 
matters slightly; his anger is terrible on discovery^^H 
Yet no man is 80 fond of jokes upon unfortuoate 
husbands. The Theatre of the Palais Royal supplies 
him with an unfailing succession of new ones; and 
that theatre k his delight. The Bourgeoise affects^ 
of course^ to be sbockedj and looks mysteriously ore^H 
her shoulder into a neighbouring box. I must men-^^ 
tion that the really respectable Bourgeois — the " line 
flower" of the class, turns up his shirt-collar like 
an Englishman^ and shaves his chin— his whole face, 
in fact, except a bunch in advance of each ear. In 
this plight — to which men reduce themselves on the 
same principle that they crop the hind-quarters of 
poodles- — this respectable character maybe Been at 
the theatrej dozing sometimes, but always waking up 
to understand and applaud any joke that refers to 
the state in which every one but himself knows him 
to be. 

The question which has lately attracted so much 
attention in England — I mean that with reference to 
free admission to theatres, has not yet been raised 
in Paris. The press, however, has not been allowed 
to abuse its privilege in the minor theatres of the 
Boulevarts, which, in most seasons, are tolerably 
well filled* Still, no true Parisian pays for a place. 
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if by any xneansj direct or indirect, he can establish 
a connexion with a manager or actor* 

The press has naturally a great influence on the 
success of a piece, and the theatrical critic is often 
a feuilletonist^ who has absolute control over bis de- 
partment of the paper. In this case it is known that 
he sells his good word for a price. I was once offered 
a review of a book of mine for so much — the amount 
to be debatedj as if I had been buying a horse. 
Sometimes the publisher of the paper exacts a sub- 
icriptinn of a certain number of copies ■ but these 
little perquisites are generally left to the literary 
man, who also has the disposal of a box, and receives 
presents at New-year's day. An actress, who in- 
spires a tender sentiment in an editor, considers that 
she has made her fortune. 
■ The claque at a theatre, we English can scarcely 
understand. It answers, however, to the audacious 
puffs of new works, which used to be inserted by 
some fashionable publishers in the morning papers 
with the word "Advertisement" affixed — useless warn- 
ing to those who wili be caught* The claque is a 
iystem of paid applause. It consists in a number 
of individuals, led by one hard-handed fellow, who 
occupy the front seats of the pit and clap at the 
appointed time. Eve ly body knows the mercenary 
nature of this applause. The Turks pay people to 
dm^ for themj and we make fun thereof: the 
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in, either have no effect at all— probably the trath— 
or tend to destroy those things worth preserving, 
respect for martiage, respect for parents, and respi 
for reality < 

However, I should be the last to propose shutting 
up the theatre in any country, because I think they 
are the signs, not the creators, of the state of mora- 
lity* They ought to be free, tnoreoverj amenable only 
to public opinion and the kwSj juit as books an|^H 
We should then hear do more of penny theatres de- 1 
moralising juvenile audiences. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that in France the dramatic pieces that please 
the refined public are almost all, more or Icsaj of | 
equivocal morality ; whilst at the Boulevard theatre, 
where the ouvrier and the gamin go, although there 
is a good deal of horror, the sympathies of the audi- 
ence are always on the side of oppressed virtue. An 
adultress must be very winning, indeed, if she find 
favour there : whereas the bourgeoisie^ the deposita- 
ries of public opinion^ the Frenchmen par excel- 
lencej care for no piece in which two or three of the 
natural sentiments of mankind arc not made light 
of* The oupritT weeps over the beautiful maiden 
about to be led to death — ^for love's sake or for 
chastity ; whilst the bourgeois who has strayed that 
way sniggers, and admires the fine hmbs of Made- 
moiselle Chose, whom he always distinctly sees be- 
fore him, despite her poetical adornments. 




CHAPTER XL 

Prenc!i Aj-mT^Pioa*piotis — Military Character of tlie Popu* 
latioQ — The disjcharged Soldier— A Chasseur d'Afriquie— Cor- 
sican Soldiers — M, Raudut — Forrt^J Recruitment — Invalid 
Tfonng Men— Military Heights The Pilliir of Order — The 
N &tion al Guard — The G arde M ohile — M . Lam arti oe — The 
Aflair of June^M. Paul de Molenes— A ferocious LegitunUt 
— How to judge of a Party — Tlie Legitimists — Foid|pi Tnoops 
—The White Terror^] 815— Vive le Roi— Massacre at Mar- 
eeilles — The Mamelutes^ — Marshal Brune ^ Protestants at 
Kimea— A French Judge Jeffreys — Keligious Persecution — 
The Authorities — Coraimittee of Masaacre — General Rani el- 
Royalist Ladies— Marshal Xcy — 1816 — RUit*s at Grenohle — 
Sperri metis of Royalist Style— Colonel Vautre— Royal Mercy— 
Miirder and Torture - General Mouton^Sheep's Liver — Bur- 
lesfiue Affair at Orleans^Flaw In the French Character — 

I Chances of a Restoiation— The Orleanist Absurdity — Feeling 
of the Cotintry — Origin of Bonapartism^ — Napoleonic Mytb-^ 
Faults of all Parties — A Democratic Emperor. 
In the present volumes my object is rather to de- 
fciibe some features of what may he called culti- 
vated France— the Trance that boasts itself stiperior 
to all other nations in Christendom — than to make 
an elaborate analysis of the element a of society. It 
k not necessary to say anything of the Army, except 
in so far as it became an instrument in the coup d'itat. 
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True, the military profession now lakes pnxedenee 
of all otlier§ ; and both officers and soldiers show by 
their manners how well aware they are that they are 
the masteri of the country* From what I have ob- 
served, it seems that in proportion as the power of 
the military has risen, the affection for them amongst 
the people has diminished* B'ormerly, ^piau-ptQu— 
as the commoD soldier was somewhat contemptaously 
called — was treated wherever he went with a sort of 
paternal solicitude. He is now looked upon — unless 
rumours of wars have made him interesting — rather 
with auspicion than otherwise. For some time after 
the coup d^etaii indeed, many who disapproved of 
that insurrection of authority ceased to have com- 
muuieation even with relatives who belonged to the 
army; and I believe that the regiments present in 
Paris on those fatal days are still tabooed in many 
eircles* The French, however, are not usually obsti- 
nate in dislikes of this kind, and at critical times 
I have seen them greet the army with a ludicrous 
mixture of fear and aflfection* 

A fact that must be borne in mind, if we would 
understand what takes place in France, is, that in 
every twenty years at least a milKon and a half of 
men are restored from the army to the plough or 
other occupations, for the most part tainted with 
laziness and licentiousness. I quote the following 
account from a French writerj rather an optimist 
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than otherwise^ who published under the reign of 
Louis Philippe- 

'' Look," says M. Alletz, *' at the soldier just 
freed from service. He speuds before hia departure, 
in some coarse pleasures^ the money which he has 
received from home to enable him to return. Re- 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to supply 

e deficiency thus created, he reaches liis native 
place half-nakedj drooping with fatigue and hunger. 
In a few days is exhausted the natural joy he feek 
at finding himself among his frieods again. Accus- 
tomed to the excitement of danger, if he have been in 
the tieldj or to the vagabond indolence which he 
leads in great cities during a long peace, he soon 
feels a heavy and a brutal ennuL Everything is 
strange and monotonous to him ; the tranquillity of 
the country contrasts with his old habits; the uni- 
formity of life which he is compelled to lead w^eariea 
him, used as he is to perpetual change ; the solitude 

the village gives no scope to his loquacity ; the 
necessity of work alarms his indolence; even his 
newly- acquired liberty embarrasses a character broken 
by discipline ; he misses the public places of the 
eitiesi mnui makes him irritable and hard; he seeks 
out old companions of arms and idleness, gets drunk 
with them, quarrels, ruins, or drives his family to 
despair; shortens, perhaps, the days of his mother j 
becomes an evil example to youth, excites the indig- 

YOL. 11. % 
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nation of all respectable people^ is a cause of affliction 
and dishonour to his family^ and disturbs the repose 
of the magistrate. It is a sad thing to say^ but it is 
too frequent to ftid old soldiers among the greatest 
criminals. Lonvel, Fieschij Alibandj moi^eover, liid 
been soldiers.^* 

The Fi-enehnian under arms is naturally de- 
structive. During the Revolution and the Empirej 
churches were turned into barracks. The conse- 
quence was that all the statues and ornaments were 
more or less injured. *' Not many years ago/' says 
M. MerimeCj "a chasseur d^Afrique lodged a night 
with a blacksmith, who had taken qp his abode in 
the church of La Charite, on the Loire. He slept 
in a place where was a bas-relief sitting upon clouds, 
and surrounded by angels and sainta. He was tor- 
mented by bugs all night, and when be got up in 
the morning saw the bas-reliefj andj addressing' him- 
self to the Eternal Father, said, ^ Old fellow, it was 
you who invented bugs — take that/ So he knocked 
the work of art to pieces/' The Corsiean soldiers 
are different from the French ; perhaps, because more 
Catholic. When encamped in churches, tbey do not 
wantonly destroy the freacoefij but cut away little 
bits for sale. 

M. Raudotjin writing on the state of the French 
army, says that it is recruited nearly entirely by 
ypung meuj called against their will under the flag, 
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substitutes bought for money. XIntil lately^ 
nearly every one had considerecl this mode of recruit- 
ment admirable. People are imbued with an idea^ de- 
rivedj or rather transported arbitrarily, frona the claa- 
gical republics, that eveiy citizen ought to be a boI- 
dier* M* Raudtit explains, from his peculiar point of 
view, the non- adaptability of this idea to our modem 
Christian societies. I prefer quoting the opinions of 
native writers on this point, on which the French are 
peculiarly sensitive- 

"Every year/^ says the same writer, "about three 
hundred thousand young men reach the age of twenty- 
'ut of this number half only — and this is a deplor- 
able bu£ cei'tain fact — are fit for military service. Of 
theae, eighty thousand are declared to be soldiers, 
and sixty thousand generally are called upon to serve. 
Thus it appears, that in time of peace nearly one half 
of the vahd young men in France pass the best years 
of their life in garrison* . , By taking them from 
their families, and devoting them to celibacy and 
libertinage, whilst the invalid portion are left to marry 
and found new families, a constant cause of moral 
and physical deterioration is created*" He goes on 
to say, that the fifty thousand men who generally re- 
turn per annum to civil life find it difficult to com- 
pete with the workmen whose education has not been 
disturbed* They generally go and inhabit towns, 
and, according to him, form an army always ready 
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of emmie. In civil war^ therefore, it ia against old 
soldiers that the your.g reeruits have to fight. 

The mortality among young soldiers is very great. 
The first year it is seven and a -half per cent, that ia, 
greater among the elite of the yoaths than among tbe 
whole population, comprising the children and old 
men. Remarks have often been made on the small 
statnre of the French soldiery. Tlie military height 
is five feet nine inches French, It would be wrong, 
however, to suppose — and history, indeed, forbids us 
to do so — that the armies of our neighbours are, on 
this account, inefficient. The fact simply explains 
why French generals have seldom gained great vic- 
tories, except by making their men act in masses 
Desperate and enthusiastic courage requires personal 
or numerical weight as an adjunct. 

Ever since the estabhshment of the Imperial Dic- 
tatorship, all kinds of means have been taken to keep 
the army in good humour^ and, it would appear, sue- 
cessfally* The hired writers of the Court, perhaps 
going beyond their instructions, take every oppor- 
tunity to maintain that the great pillar of order is 
the army* This is certain; but it might be politic to 
conceal the fact, and not to insist in season and out 
of season on the entire annihilation of all bourgeois 
influence, and especially on the banishment of the 
pen as a political lever. Mere brute force cannot 
eootinue long to keep a nation like the French ii^ 
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senritude; and it would be wise to endeavour to 
corrupt literaturGj and induce one man^ at any rate, 
who can unite the art of writing with a reputation 
for hoiiestyj to beguile the weary moments of sus- 
pense. 

We shall probably hear little more of the Na- 
tional Guard, as an instrument either of revolutions 
or of tyranny. That body is virtually dissolved, the 
middle classes, from amongst whom its members 
were taken, being almost unanimously opposed, on 
various grounds, to the present form of govern- 
ment. The uoniiual National Guard con tain a, I 
believe J about twenty thousand men. People are 
chosen arbitrarily by the authorities, and if they re- 
fiiBC to serve are put in prison. As much as pos- 
sible, old soldiers are chosen for officers — old leather- 
breechesj as they are called* There is a great attempt 
at severity and discipline, but the thing does not 
take. In some quarters symptoms of disconteut 
are so strong, that the National Guards, reduced 
as they are in numbers and dignity, are no longer 
called upon to act. 

It was common for some time, and still is with a 
few writers, to speak with enthusiasm of the services 
rendered to the cause of order by the Garde Mobile, 
which is said to have " saved society," and so forth, 
I cannot think much of a cause which depended for 
its defence on a coUection of frightful little savages 
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like that* The fact is that the aff&ir of June, although 
it seemed to begin from below, was the developmetit 
of a reactionary conspiraeyj of which General Cavai- 
gnac and the Republican party were dupes, and which 
required — at least it was then so thought— a colkctioo 
of all the unbearded ragamuffins^ raked up from all 
the kennels of Paris, to carry out. SL Lamartine 
is very proud of his idea. He has no reaM>n to be j 
ao ; for it is quite certain that if, by a mere accidi 
the Garde Mobile had not been seized with a raomei 
of bloody enthusiasm, the insur|i;ent^ would hai 
carried the day. We cannot^ of course, regret tl 
they did not ; for, although bitterly goadedj many 
their projects and principles were dangerous. Bat 
I question whether their success would have been 
disastrous as was their defeat. The horrible en 
ties committed by the \ictorions party, rather to 
venge themselves for the fear they had undergone 
than from deliberate ferocity, created a breacli be- 
tween the working classes — who, to a man, sympa- 
thised with the insurgents — ^and the bourgeoisie, 
which has never been closed. At the coup d'6tai^ 
many oiivriers gave as a reason why tbey abstained 
from fighting, that they wished to see the middle 
classes treated as the middle classes had treated 
them ; and thus ignorantly left their best frieods 
to be slaughtered, whilst their old enemies were 
hiding at home, and cursing " with white Ups^' both 
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tte adversaries and the friends of the Constitu- 
tion. 

M* Paul de Molenes has recently published an 
account of his experieuces amongst the rabble rout 
of beggars and discarded waiters that were petted and 
decorated for a few months, and then jeered at and 
dispersed. He does not say bow he got amongst 
them* He talks very heroically about war, and pre- 
tends to look upon that institution as most glorious 
and delightful. He seems to have snuffed io with 
delight the smell of blood at the approach of June— 
regrets that he was not sent to murder people across 
the French frontier — but still thinks of those fatal 
days as of a festival. " Tbose days of June were for 
every one days of summer ; for me they were days 
of summer and youth. Certes I should have pre- 
ferred this great miiSej this festival of cannon, this 
orgie of gunpowderj on the banks of the Rhine leather 
than in the midst of Paris; but still I am happy that 
1 was present at tbose combats. I do not think that 
k war is evil, and that chance and viol en ce, that is to 
say, the powers which God supports without his force 
and his justice^ are alone answerable for it. I think 
that Godj on the contrary, has reserved it for him- 
self; and, with due deference to the philosophical 
priests who unite with the Reformed Ministers 'in 
congresses^ I bf lieve it with the BiblCj with the ritual, 
^hich say— the God of armies/' It is scarcely neces- 
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sary to remark that this ferocious gentleman is a Mo- 
narchist and a Legitimist ; aud it will surprise no one 
to learn that^ m a subsequent page of the same volume, 
be introduces an adultress sitting with her lover in 
rapt urea over the Imitation of Christ; after which 
they wander for some hours " in the garden of mur- 
murs and mystical shadows/^ 

Nothing is more unfair than to judge of a party 
by the crimes of its members. Yet as this has heeUj 
and isj the way in which the Repuhlican party has 
been condemned^ both in France and in England — 
as that party is still under the weight of accusations 
and reproaches for what it committed sixty years 
agOj in the midst not only of the convulsive agooy 
of a revolution but with hostile armies on its fron- 
tiers — it may be as well to endeavour to give a rapid 
view of what the Legitimist party did under other 
circum stances. This time France was^ indeed^ 
covered by the troops of the enemy ; but they came 
to assist in re*eatahliahing a monarchical govemmeiit, 
and to support J therefore^ the Legitimist party* 
That party, consequently, had not the excuse of 
danger or terror ; but merely obeyed those san- 
g^nary instincts which seem to he unaccountably 
implanted in the French character. The ordinary 
English reading public knows a good deal about 
what is called the Eeign of Terror; but very few 
among them are quite familiar with the details of 
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the White Terror, and they are^ therefore^ uBable to 
appreciate the horror which the name of Bourbon ex- 
cites in the hnnihle classes — cannot understand the 
allusions which make the democracy and the army 
thrill with horror — and are not aware of the existence 
of one of the gi'eatest auxiliaries of the present Go- 

tvernment. That Govern oi en t, it is true, started into 
existence in the midst of blood ; but since its instal- 
lation, after the victoryj there have been but few 
executions. Exile and imprisonment have been the 

^principal weapons employt^d, 

I In 1815 — I rely on the statements of M, Vaula- 
bellcj which have not been contradicted— the news 
of the battle of Waterloo was received in the south 
by cries of " Vive U Rml" by pillage^ and by 
massacres. The Royalist inhabitants of Marseilles 

■'drove out their garrison, and began to sack the 
bouses of the Bonapartists, many of whom were 
massacred. A band of ruffiansj hired by the Legiti- 
mists, proceeded to a poor quarter, where was esta- 
blished a colony of Mamelukes and Orientals, who 
had come from E^ypt with Kapoleon, and began to 
massacre them in cold blood. Those who endea- 
voured to iiy were pursued in the streets, and even 

Hiinto the houses where they took refuge. Neither 
age nor sex was spared. Women and children were 
slaughtered for mere sport. An Egyptian woman 
leaped into the water, and tried to escape by swim- 
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ming to a ship. She was shot at in the watePj and 
died crying '^ Vive Bonaparte/*^ The assassins 
then spread through the streets^ killing everj'^ oi 
who was pointed out as a Bonapartist or a Jacobi 
It was tiot until next day that the bourgeoisie, fear- 
ing the pillage of their houses, took armSj 
restored the city to comparative quiet. 

These eventsj however, were the signals of 
:pa&sacre throughout the whole of the south of 
France, Marshal Brune was murdered by a furious 
mob at Avignon, dragged through the streetSj and 
thrown into the river. A corps of volunteers was 
formed in Provence, which marched upon Nimes, 
got possession of the town by a capitulation, and 
massacred the garrison after they had given up tht:ir 
arms. An appeal was made to religious bigotry; 
the ProtestantSj who formed more than a third of 
the pop 111 at ion J were identified with the Bonapartista^ 
and exposed to wholesale pillage and massacre. 
Then became celebrated that name of Trestaillons, 
which it is sufficient in France to pronounce to sug- 
gest all these horrors. He was a kind of self- 
appointed Judge Jeffreys, who went about condemniuj 
and slaughtering all whom he chose. 

In that part of the country, as I have said, tli? 
passions excited were rather religions than political 
The Catholic mob — excited, of course, by the priests 
— raged to and fro for weeks, committing unheard-of 
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atrocities: wMlst the women in the public streets 
Bubjected their Calvinidtic sisters to indecent and 
ignominioua chastisement. The royal authorities 
looked on, and encouraged rather than blamed these 
villanous acts; and id order to exhibit their pai-- 
tiality more clearly, almost entirely exonerated the 
Catholics from the war contributions^ levying seven- 
eighths of the sum required from the department on 
the Protestants and the Jews. Similar scenes to 
those at Nimes took places at Uzes^ where j however^ 
in addition to miscellaneous slaughterj six prisoners^ 
accused of Boiiapartismj were given up by the autho- 
ritiesj two and two, to the chief of the massaerers, 
to be assassinated in the public place. I cannot, 
howeverj enumerate all the atrocities committed. 
They continued during two whole months, with the 
knowledge of the Guvemmentj the Chambers^ and 
the Armies of Occupation; and ceased ouly by the 
intervention of an Austrian army and the Due 
d'Angoult^me. Such, however, was the fury of the 
Catholics and Royalists, that when this interference 
was withdrawn they began once more to attack the 
Protestants J when they collected in their chapels, 
and assassinated a general who endeavoured to inter- 
fere to keep the peace » In fine, the White Terror 
lasted in the department of the Gar d for five months, 
during which a Committee of Massacre sat in a 
house at Nimes, ou the front of which, in huge 
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letterij were written tbe^e words : " The Bourboxs 
oa Death/' Afterwards, Trestaillona and some of 
his accomplices were arrested and brought to judg- 
ment ; but althQiigb tbey admitted their crimes, 
they were unanimously acquitted, and carried in 
triumph through the city. 

Meanwhile, at Toulouse, General Ramel 
attacked in the street, and mortally wounded, A 
workman received him into his hoose, but he was 
not allowed to die in peace ; for the assassins came 
back some hours afterwards, tore birn out of his bed, 
and finished hi an At Bordeaux, two twin -brothers, 
general officera, named Faucher, were juridically 
assassinated, with circumstances of excessive violence 
and horror. They went to the place of execution 
along streets the balconies of which were lilled with 
Royalist ladies, shouting with delight, and waving 
white handkerchiefs. The condenujations of Labe- 
doyere and Marshal Ney are well known. With 
reference to the latter there has been^ perhaps, a 
good deal of misplaced pathos > but siill, consider- 
ing that he was condemned by men w^ho were equally 
guilty of favouring the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, his execution had many of the features of a 
murder. The part played by the representative of 
England, the general who had fought against Ney 
and beaten him, and who yet insisted on his execi 
tioUj is ao painful^ that I shall not dwell on it, 




Early in 1816 there was an attempt at rising 
at Grenoble, in the interest of the Orleans party* It 
was auppressed without the loss of a single man oa 
the part of the authoritiesj but six of the insurgents 
were killed* This easy victory was exaggerated by 
those who gained it into a wonderful triumph ; and 
it ia impossible to nnderstaud the French character 
as developed in the Royalist party — a party in all 
^pconntries inclined to speak lightly of bloodshed 
when the humble are tbe sufferers^ — without reading 
the accounts published by the chief actors in that 
iniaerable event. They are too long to transcribe 
here, but the following phrases are characteristic ; — 
" I diapersed them like duat/^ writes Colonel Vautre, 
" Three times, however, they charged me with the 
bayonet, crying^ ' Vive VEmperewrl' I forbade my 
men to fire ; but ordered them to charge, and eat 
the throats of this canaille with their bayonets, to 
the cry of ' Vive le Rail' . * * I went to 
Lamure, preceded by terror, . . , I told the 
people that I was not sure whether I should not 
shoot them all, and bnrn their town* . , * I 
said to them J * Your fathers and your children are 
nearly all dead at tbe gates of Grenoble* Go and 
lodL ftt their corpses. You, Mr* President of the 
Federates' (I had arrested that scoundrel), 'one of 
of your sons has been recognised among the dead. 
The other is believed to have been killed. Here^ 
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Mr. Brigand^ i» one of my brave officers who hai 

seen his hat and his sword/ This," continaes tie 
gaHant writer, " was the result of our tragi-comedy/^ 
I have already said that ni% of the insurgeatf 
were killed. Colonel Vautre, in true Falstaff style^ 
raises their numbers to thirty^ and in the official 
despatch of the general commanding the place 
occurs the following monstrous passage : — '^ Vive k 
Roi I my dear General ; for three hours blood has 
not ceased to flow, Vive le Roi / my dear General ; 
the corpses of his enemies cover all the roads around 
the town I ^' When the dead came to be counted, 
these hot Royalists were strangely disappointed; 
but they determined to make tip by executions. 
Three days afterwards two prisoners were condemned 
without any attempt to bring witnesses against tbemj 
and executed; and a little later, thirty prisoners 
were brought before a couucil of war, presided over 
by the very Colonel Vautre whose words I have 
above quoted. Six of the unfortunate men were 
acquitted, because the Court itself admitted that they 
had no charge to bring against them. The others 
were condemned on the testimony of four aoldiers, 
who were called up and ordered to identify the 
insurgents as having been among the band that 
attacked them at night. There were so many pre* 
sumptions of innocence in favour of five of them, 
that the Council of War recommended them to royal 
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iiercy, as less crirainal in intention than the others ; 

and afterwards positive proofs of the innocence of 

f.two more were brought forward. However, when the 

eport of this monstrous trial was sent up to Paris, 

the king refused to take notice either of the recom- 

mendation to mercy or of the proofs of innoeenee 

brought forward^ and ordered the whole number to 

immediately executed. Among them was a lad 

of sixteen, who was only wounded at the first dis- 

charge^ and who got up on his hands and feefej 

looking towards his assassins with imploring eyes. 

seeond discharge^ however, finished him, amidst 

the cries of horror and pity of the spectators. 

Really J after these frightful scenesj the Royalist 

I party refers^ with a very ill grace, to its sufferings in 

Hifhe last century, 

^M In the month of May there was a sort of con- 
^^ipiracy got up by a police agent named Scheltein. 
Three men of very humble position were accused of 
distributing cards, bearing a masonic triangle and 
H the words " Union, Houom:, Country/' which was 
^^ taken to be a proof that they were organising a con- 
spiracy. They were al^io accused of listening with ap- 
proval to a proposal made by the police agent to blow 
up the Tuileries, but not a single witness w^as called 
to prove this fact. Still the unfortunate men were 
condemned to death. They were taken along the 
quays^ walking barefooted in white shirts with a 
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may not be rejected by the fine^ generous, bigb- 
spirited youtb of Fraace, who despise the sons of 
Albion for their shop-keeping propensities. Every 
unexpected piece of good luck is at once classified a^i 
" a contribution to my daughter's dowry ;" and tli^^| 
state of anxiety is so com m on, tbat when an offer of ' 
pecuniary corruption is made to an official j it is 
almost always concealed under a disinterested solici- 
tude for his daughter's welfare* How many hesitating 
men have been overcome by the tears and reproacbes 
of their wivesj who represent to them that the 
daughters are stdl unprovided for ! 

The interval that elapses between the signing of 
tbe contract and the celebration of the final cere- 
mony — saj^ a week or two— is supposed to be spent 
by the young people in becoming acquainted one 
with the other. They are then allowed a little more 
liberty of intercourscj but rarely see each other except 
in the preseiSce of at least one witness. They sit at 
opposite sides of the room, and talk of the weather^ 
or try to exhibit their intellectual acquirements. Any 
expansion of sentiment is as impossible as it would 
be ridiculous. The contracting parties have been 
brought together by convenience — by prudence — bj 
reason — not at all by affection. Neither they nor 
their friends pretend that. Sometimes^ of course, 
love springs up ; but this must be after the marriage ; 
for the tendency of a formal interview, in which 
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every word is watched and weighed, and which 
cannot degenerate into famiharity, because, according 
to public opinion, neither the young man nor the 
young woman is to be trusted, is inevitably to destroy 
everything that has the remotest relation to romance. 
It is a common thing to say that romance is neither 
respectable nor desirable — a superfluous ingredient 
in a marriage. I doubt it, because this sentiment, 
so dangerous and difficult to deal with, seems in 
women a necessary of life. They must indulge in it 
once at least, so that, if they are not allowed to do 
so before marriage, they will after; and how few 
chances there are that the hero of their story will be 
their husband ! There are none, according to the 
French. 

Without positively maintaining the theory of 
aptitudes and sympathies, it is very evident that, 
unless we exclude love and passion altogether from 
the world, it is quite impossible for families to form 
and exist under proper conditions in a country where 
such is the theory and practice of marriage. The 
middle classes in France have recently raised or 
repeated the cry that the institution of the family 
was in danger; and it is quite true that certain 
odious speculators have put forward theories that 
lead more or less directly to promiscuity. I should 
be quite ready to admit that stones and brickbats 
would be the proper punishments of such monstro- 
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sities, if contempt were not still more effectual. But 
under cover of what facts and arguments do these 
ohscene enemies of civilisation advance to the attack 
of the only refuge for care that man possesses? 
They describe, without much exaggeration, the pre- 
sent deplorable state of things ; they prove that, by 
law and by the iufluence of manners, marriage has 
already in France been entirely divested of its sacred 
character, and show that there is nothing whatever 
but the invincible repugnances of the best natures 
to prevent the family, according to its philosophical 
conception, from being utterly destroyed. They then 
argue, with real or affected ignorance of the human 
character, that an equal number of legitimate unions 
consecrated by love would take place if all regula- 
tions were destroyed, and that the remainder of the 
world would be relieved from the discomfort and the 
sin of perpetually infringing laws that they detest. 
This is like killing a sick man who has one healthy 
part about him, and supposing that the healthy part 
would continue in separate existence. Surely such 
speculations are not very dangerous. The danger 
lies in the existence of the corruptions that provoke 
them. These corruptions have been pointed out like- 
wise by shoals of writers, whose objects are more 
moral, and who desire to reform and not destroy; 
but nearly all, without exception, have been silenced 
or wounded by the same terrible cry of " the family 
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in danger/^ — the " family and property/' Every one 
felt the intimate and artificial connexion that existed 
between those two things. 

The fuglemen of the calumny^ whom I cannot 
name^ were and are living in open defiance of every 
law^ divine and human^ but well knew that the 
bourgeois^ once convinced that his comfortable 
arrangements were menaced with disturbance, would 
buckle on his shako and take up his musket, and 
massacre one day and cringe to despotism the next, 
without inquiring into the character of those who 
raised the cry, or the intention of those against 
whom it was directed. Many a worthy grocer, who 
tries to persuade himself that he is not his brother's 
keeper, who is uneasy and angry when the days of 
June are mentioned, took part in that frightful crime 
which has ever since stood like a spectre in the path 
of France, frightening it from progress, simply be- 
cause he was led away by the idea that the insurgents 
intended at once to make every woman a priestess of 
Corinth, and every till a national savings' bank. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, his only sin was igno- 
rance. The real projects of the Democratic party — 
not on that particular occasion, when the people gave 
way to bad passions in answer to a great provoca- 
tion, but in general — were to retard the period of 
marriage, to give the wife a share in the administra- 
tion of the common property and a legal right of 
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gOTemment orer her chfldren^ to allow diToroe, and 
80 OD. Some of their proposals were objectionable, 
and all open to discossion; bat ther never enter- 
tained any desire to destroy the institution of the 
family. Indeed, if they had said so, we might safdy 
hare disbelieved them. They would only have been 
repeating a lesson they did not understand. The 
lower orders in France are not the angels their flat- 
terers describe ; but they have two or three virtues 
which are almost prejudices with them, and which 
must be destroyed before they adopt the impure hal- 
lucinations of philosophical rakes. 

In France, however, as we have seen, marriage is 
not a union of persons, but a union of properties ; 
and those who cried out that " family and property *' 
were conjointly in danger, really meant that pro- 
perty was menaced, and through it the institution of 
the family. Ludicrously stated, this was as much 
as to say that a man and woman marrying and 
having children, and living by their earnings, did 
not constitute a family ; and the demagogues did not 
fail to point out that, according to such a conception^ 
*' the family " was a monopoly in the hands of the 
rich ! 

This is not the place to expound the conflicting 
theories of property in France. Many erroneous 
notions have been propagated on the subject ; and, 
indeed, it is under favour of them that the Consti- 
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tution was overthrown in 1851. Every one, however, 
who, from ignorance or other motives, in any country, 
contributed to spread a conviction that the Republi- 
cans entertained any projects of ^' spoliation,^^ may 
consider himself an accomplice in the coup d'etat. 
There may have been a few thousand fellows, with 
empty heads and empty pockets, who mistook the 
import of scientific discussions, and desired a general 
scramble ; but there was really no party at all " hostile 
to property/' The Whigs and the Liberals generally, 
in England, have been accused of infidelity frequently, 
with about as much reason as the French Democrats 
of a design to spoliate. There is certainly a funda- 
mental difference between the Conservatives and 
Republicans on this point, and the latter are not far 
wrong. If they had known how to express them- 
selves in reasonable language, and been listened to 
with a little coolness, the opinion held of them 
amongst us would be somewhat different from what 
it is. The Conservatives maintain that the right of 
property is so sacred that even taxation is, to a cer- 
tain extent, an infringement of it — that it is above 
all laws, immutable, a Divine institution. The Re- 
publicans reply, that property is a thing acquired by 
the favour of law, and remains amenable to legisla- 
tion. In these terms the question seems to belong 
to the domain of pure Science ; but the practical de- 
ductions of the conflicting theories are widely different. 
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One school denies the right of the State to tax pro- 
perty in order to give assistance to the poor^ for to 
do so is '^ spoliation ; '' and the other says that pro- 
perty may be taxed even to give work — *' huge 
spoliation ! " One would abolish our poor-law ; the 
other would substitute a mutual-assurance system^ 
according to which every man, when out of work or 
unfortunate, would have a right to support ; which, 
of course, would be the extreme of " spoliation." 
These are mere hints; but I think they justify me 
in saying that, in principle, the Republicans are 
right, though, when they come to details, they ex- 
hibit the wonderful want of practicalness which is 
characteristic of their nation. 

This digression will save me from the charge of 
being what is called a Socialist, if I now admit that 
the discontent and indignation which marriage, as 
at present constituted in France, arouses in certain 
writers, male and female, is to me perfectly compre- 
hensible. Unfortunately, however, those who have 
expressed their hostility most eloquently, have been 
satisfied with placing themselves in an antagonistic 
posture; have chosen, as if on purpose to repel, 
illustrations of the strangest and most dangerous 
kind, and nearly always leave it in doubt whether 
they desire to destroy or to reform. I suspect that 
in general they are spurred by sufiFerings, either per- 
sonal, or, at any rate, very near to them, and do not 
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look much to consequences. Their function is criti- 
cism. They leave it to others to propose new plans 
and systems. It is too true, however, that the 
French mind is disposed, by an original defect, 
rather to destroy what displeases than to modify. 
If it cannot remain Catholic it becomes Infidel. 
It wants measure and moderation. We must admit, 
accordingly, that although no party has ever con- 
templated the abolition of marriage, there is a school 
quite distinct from the advocates of promiscuity, 
which tends, without being exactly conscious of its 
own objects, to take away the external sanction 
which law and religion give. 

Reasonable men, however, perceive, that though 
there are many things in the law capable of being 
altered with advantage, the chief evils attendant on 
marriage have another origin — in bad education, 
unenlightened public opinion, and general corrup- 
tion. Speculation has lingered long on the means 
of getting the starling out of the cage, but has not 
troubled itself much about how it was first put in. 
It has thought of relieving wives already made, 
rather than of preventing other wives being made 
under the same conditions. For this reason, I have 
often thought that all this cry, though addressed to 
a legitimate feeling, and founded on real grievances, 
was merely raised to justify intrigue and loose man- 
ners; which may be the case in many instances. 
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Divorce was permitted under the old Republic 
aud under the first Empire. Royalist writers have 
e)caggerated its evil consequences; but it is quite 
certain that a good many men changed their wives 
with marvellous rapidity. As in ancient Rome^ 
women began to count years by husbands, and not 
by consuls. On the other hand we must remember, 
that under the old regime, though people nominally 
remained man and wife, fidelity, amongst the courtiers 
at any rate, the elite of the nation, was considered 
perfectly ridiculous. Remarkable exceptions there 
may have been ; but the rule was a freedom in the 
intercourse of the sexes which has, perhaps, never at 
any other time been equalled. This applies, how- 
ever, almost entirely to the upper classes; for the 
bourgeoisie, to whom corruption came later, were 
often staid and sober, although their wives did allow 
themselves sometimes to be visited by young courtiers. 
The great misfortune, however, was, that theories and 
opinions in morals were formed amongst the noblesse 
and inherited by those who became their political 
successors. 

We have never yet been told how far, and in 
what way, the observation by the people of the cor- 
ruption of their governors brings about revolutions. 
Those who have enlarged on this topic seem to ima- 
gine that the lower orders have condemned the upper 
in the spirit of severe moralists, but I am afraid that 
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they have condemned and imitated. Eveiy one has 
heard the murder of the Duchess of Praslin ; and a 
dozen instances of flagrant corruption mentioned^ as 
among the causes of the Eevolution of February. 
They were merely taken as proved examples of the 
extent to which the governing classes^ under the 
monarchy of July, had enfranchised themselves from 
the laws of morality. We must not suppose, indeed, 
that instances of this kind merely stated in the press 
could produce any wonderful efifect. The conduct 
of every wealthy or even comfortable family is 
watched, with attention that is sometimes malignant, 
by five or six poorer neighbours; and if startling 
public revelations come to confirm private remarks, 
then it is that the revolution of contempt takes place. 
We may be assured that all our vices, our false steps, 
even our desires, are better known to those who are 
a station below us, than to our equals. My father 
will, no doubt, develope these causes of revolutions 
in the little book on a great subject which he is about 
to publish, entitled, " The Nemesis of Power.'' 
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There are some things in the way in which a 
French marriage is concluded very diflFerent from 
ours. Amongst the higher classes^ a banquet and a 
ball are given in the house of the bride's parents; 
but the young couple, instead of hurrying away to 
some distant inn after the ceremony, remain and take 
part in the rejoicings. The nuptial chamber is pre- 
pared in the house. A ceremony called ^^ putting 
the bride to bed'' is still practised in some families, 
but is no longer considered fashionable. Whilst the 
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dancing is going on, the mother and the mother-in-law 
of the trembling victim take possession of her and 
lead her to the bridal chamber, where, in presence 
of some few privileged young ladies, she is decked 
out in articles of dress with which I am not familiar, 
including a cap or cometie garnished with lace, 
which seems to have a symbolical signification. Of 
old, if all this had not been done with due solemnity, 
there would have been no blessing on the union. In 
many provincial districts the whole ceremony is a 
very noisy and boisterous one. During the dinner, 
some dexterous and impudent fellow creeps under the 
table, and, watching his opportunity, snatches off the 
bride^s garter, which he afterwards exhibits to great 
applause. Then everybody tries to catch hold of the 
bride and tantaUse the bridegroom. Young wags, 
who envy his courage, revenge themselves by keeping 
the couple apart as long as they can, and the story 
of the mean Nicaise has more than once been carried 
out. Very often, even, after the happy pair have 
been some time retired, an irruption is made into the 
room by a crowd of young men and women, one of 
whom carries a huge bowl of hot wine, well sugared 
and spiced^ the qualities of which are enumerated in 
a speech. The father of the bride sometimes comes 
in and disperses this merry mob with a horsewhip. 

The workmen, and the classes immediately above 
them, are often still more noisy on these interesting 
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occasions. When the ceremony has been performed^ 
first at the Mairie and then at the Churchy the whole 
bridal party gets into cabs and hackney-coaches^ 
whose drivers have their shining hats decorated with 
white favours^ and drives to some restaurant outside 
the barrier. A large hall has been bespoken before- 
hand^ with perhaps dinner for a hundred^ paid for 
not unfrequently by subscription. The dishes are 
substantial; soup^ boiled beef, veal, salad, cheese, 
apples, and what are called, for some mysterious 
reason, the fwir beggars — nuts, figs, almonds, and 
raisins, mixed together. Of course, there is abund- 
ance of common wine, with cofiee and a thimbleful 
of brandy afterwards. In a little time the guests 
begin to feel merry, and jokes shoot up here and 
there like the preliminary rockets of a fire-work 
show. By degrees there is a perfect volley of them, 
not always of the most modest or elegant descrip- 
tion. The delicacy of the bride thus receives strange 
shocks. Even the young girls present understand 
what is meant, and giggle amongst themselves. At 
the dessert some grandame strikes up a ditty, com- 
memorative of the good old time when she was 
heroine in such a scene, full of double meanings and 
sly allusions, which seem only the more piquant 
because uttered by a voice that trembles partly from 
age, partly from excitement, and partly from regret. 
Comic songs follow, and sentimental; and at last 
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the bride herself vouchsafes a tender ditty, the words 
of which are melted into an unintelligible murmur. 
At length the table is cleared away, and, whilst the 
old people continue drinking in corners, the young 
begin to dance, and keep up the ball until no hour 
in the morning. As for the couple, they slip away 
early and go home, unless there is a coalition of mis- 
chievous bachelors, who engage the bride for several 
dozen dances, and mercilessly hand her from one to 
the other. Amongst the workmen such tricks are 
not so succestful as they might be amongst the 
middle classes, where there is more false shame. I 
heard the other day of a stout locksmith, who, irri- 
tated by being kept waiting a little too long, knocked 
down the wag, and seizing his wife in his arms like 
a child, carried her away, to the immense applause 
of the company. The Socialists, by the by, de- 
clare that "the coarseness with which legitimate 
unions are carried on revolts the modesty of all 
decent lovers, and fills with disgust every delicate 
heart. '^ They recommend secret marriages, to be 
announced, after a reasonable interval, by the young 
wife appearing in public with a crown of red roses 
on her head. 

All this is very pleasant to talk about, and the 
ordinary Frenchman thinks it all the more pleasant 
to act, because he has, in truth, to make the ac- 
quaintance of his bride after she is his. He seems 
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to feel somewhat as we should if, on turning a 
corner, a beautiful maiden leaped suddenly into our 
arms. It would be agreeable " rather to feel than 
see'' the beating of her heart; and all without the 
trouble of telling the story of any crazy knight! 
Certainly. But in that case I should take the liberty 
of leaving her at the next turning ; unless, which is 
very improbable, our tastes, wishes, characters were 
accidentally found to agree. The French seem to 
fear that any near inspection might dissipate what 
they call "their illusions'' — that is to say, the fan- 
tastical notions of women — marriageable women— 
which they deliberately entertain. It is a singular 
thing to hear young men gravely hoping that they 
may long retain these said " illusions," without per- 
ceiving that they resemble students who should say, 
" Let our blunders, which we have found out, since 
we give them that name, be everlasting!" An 
Englishman may regret the time when he was 
deceived into believing in beauty and truth — as well 
he may, for he has then gone down in the world; 
but it seems to us simply comic to apply the word 
"illusion" to a state in which we are and wish to 
remain. The great defect of the French character 
is " consciousness." They never forget themselves, 
and thus seem always acting a part. A person of 
undoubted integrity, making a public oration, will 
pause to reflect on his qualities, and, laying his hand 
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on his breast, call himself ^'a man of heart and 
honour ! '' Their literature has taught them this in 
part. They actually do describe the state of their 
own minds in speaking, just like the heroes of Cor- 
neille and Racine. When, therefore, they talk of 
their *' illusions,'^ we may suppose that they refer to 
what others thiuk of them, to the figure they would 
cut in a narrative, and to what will be their own 
opinion when they grow old. 

A sparkling French writer has confessed that he 
always tried to regard a genteel young lady as a 
cloud of gauze with head, hands, and feet appended, — 
a sham-delicate idea which expresses how this effete 
nation has desecrated woman in its thoughts. No 
doubt similar, though perhaps less fantastical, notions 
prevail among the inexperienced young girls. At 
any rate, they nearly all afterwards declare that, 
when a few weeks or months of honeymoon have 
flown by, they are "disenchanted,^^ and that life 
begins to assume a dreary aspect. 

" There are now only two aristocracies,^' cries a 
lady; "the aristocracy of the skin and the aristo- 
cracy of the beard ! '' It seems to be a complaint in 
France, that after the initiatory period of the union, 
which has no resemblance to a marriage at all, the 
husband begins too soon and too suddenly to domineer. 
Accordingly reformers apply themselves assiduously 
to search out means of sedition or redress, whilst the 
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victims generally, instead of removing to Mount 
Aventine, introduce the Gauls into the Capitol. 
The real cause of discomfort, however, is, that the 
husband, not being able to feel aflfection for his wife, 
grows weary of satisfying her caprices when the 
motive for complaisance has diminished, and takes the 
" short method '^ of tyranny. Amongst the people 
the question of precedence is settled by blows, and 
it would be as difficult to persuade a French peasant 
as an English navigator that he had not a perfect 
right to beat his partner. At the other extreme of 
the social hierarchy a couple soon settle down into 
indifference, and have often no other relations than 
those of the salon and the table. Every one knows 
the strange revelations of aristocratic wedded life 
that were made at the time of the murder of the 
Duchess of Praslin; how the Duke drove his wife 
from his bed, abused her before the servants in lan- 
guage fit for a stable, chased her up-stairs, and 
smashed her collection of porcelain, before working 
himself up to the commission of his great crime. 
These two miserable people, though their relations 
were sufficiently disgusting, showed by the very 
violence of their outbreaks that they were not at 
all content to adopt the vile system of mutual tole- 
ration, which those who believe that jealousy, how- 
ever well-founded, is ridiculous, and who look upon 
marriage as a mere partnership, have invented. 
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Under the ancient regime the wives of the hour- 
geoisie, though sometimes exposed to the attacks of 
dissolute courtiers, bore the reputation of being 
generally faithful. In the provinces, a widow who 
married a third time was sure to be treated to a 
charivari, permitted by the authorities and sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. At present, as I have 
already mentioned, these traces of austerity have 
disappeail^d as characteristics of any particular class, 
although, perhaps, the morality of the country has a 
little improved. We shall see whether, if the Em- 
pire last, it will succeed in checking the purification 
that had begun. I am afraid it will, to a certain 
extent ; because, now that the first feeling of indig- 
nation has subsided, I find many ladies of average 
respectability beginning to admire his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, confessedly on account of his "success;'^ and 
of course it would be absurd to expect that any 
woman, who sends her applause in that direction, 
can have any very elevated ideas of probity or chas- 
tity. The support, however, which the Emperor 
receives from the fair sex is quite adventitious and 
unsought for, and he is no more to be blamed for 
making courtesans of them than would any physi- 
ologist for writing a book, that, falling into the 
hands of youth, might suggest improper ideas. 

It seems to be admitted by most speculative 
writers, that marriage, as instituted at least in 
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France, is productive of more sorrows than jo; 
Comparatively few unions remain long undisturbed ; 
and J even if there are no outbreaks, no struggles 
visible to the eyes of the world — if we may believe 
the testimony of women, there is not the more har- 
mony or peace for that. Some have said that matri- 
mony is a state of double selfishness; and hosts 
deplore, in eloquent language^ its '^ deceptions/' 
The influence of the works of George 8and was 
great, heeause they corresponded with the state of 
female public opinion. They did not invent, but 
drew attention to existing grounds of complaint ; and 
excited opposition, chiefly because they seemed to 
suggest an absurd remedy. All French women have 
read and wept over 'Mndiana;'^ but the misfortune 
is, that brilliant writing of this kind often comes to 
the assistance of wayward dispositions, and supplies 
excuses for acts that would, however, be probably 
performed at any rate* Indeed, the tendency of 
most works of this class, and of the school from 
which they proceed, is to excite a kind of moral 
insurrection against some of the most important 
laws of society. The sectaries^ — ^who are often dis- 
appointed old maids or truant wives — have, as usual, 
gone beyond their prophets, claiming and exercising 
perfe ct in dependen ce , 

It seems a common opinion in France — and 
have heard it repeated in England — that the quali- 
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hy which women are chiefly differenced from men 
are the product of edacation and habit » A lady 
.writer even grumbles at the truth of the saying, that 
er sex is more merciful, more geutlej more loving, 
than ours, and attributes this sentimental superiority 
to the secluaioQ in which women are kept* It is true 
that the tender parts of a character are better deve- 
loped in solitude, which acts precisely in the same 
way on priests^ poets, and philosophers. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that our mothers and 
sisters might become hard and selfish if brought into 
rough contact with the world, whilst we have no 
examples of their acquiring many of the noble quah- 
ties by which men earn forgiveness for their defects. 
We must not forget, however^ how rare it is for 
women, in their domestic condition, to develope all 
e virtues of which they are capable. In France — at 
any rate, amongst the middle classes, where the in- 
fluence of social regulations is greatest — we find 
an exaggerated cultivation of cunning and subtilty. 
Pew diplomatists could understand, or contend with, 
the Parisian bourgeoise upon her own ground. 

One of the commonest causes or excuses for 
conjugal infidelity in France, among the inferior 
dasi of traders for example, is the comparatively 
complete cultivation of the women, I do not mean 
exactly that they have more positive knowledge than 
their husbands, but they are better trained. Besides^ 
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their imagiuationg are naturally more activcj and 

fuller of ideas of elegant luxury. In England, we 
BOmetimeB hear of young ladies eloping with their 
fathers' footmeo, No example of thia kind ever 
came to my eara in France. The women there — not 
the unmarriedj for they are usually too well kept — 
always intrigue with men placud in a superior posi- 
tion to themselves. They are led away more hy 

their fancies than by their senses. Madame L 

is a case in point. She was early married to a work- 
man of very industrious habits, but rough and coarse 
in manners, I can now count upon my fingers half- 
a-dozen of her loversj though for many years she 
seemed to mc a p^atteru of demureuess. One was an 
artist, another was a medical man^ another a sculptor. 
She was never governed by interest^ never received . 
a present that I know of j but she was won by ^^M 
excursion into the country, an elegant breakfast, ^^ 
an evening at the theatre* Her husband worked his 
way up in the world, and became a shopkeeper j bat 
her fondness for dress and her probity ruined hii 
and she is now living on a sixth storey, whilst he 
been reduced to take some humble situation. 

In all classes in France one pernicious notion or 
habit circulates^ according to which wives, young and 
old, when they go into society, are allowed, and even 
expected, to aim at what are called "successes;" 
that is, at captivating, by their toilette or their beauty. 
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the attention and admiration of men. I had scarcely 
written down thie remark, when I remembered how 
often this is the case in our own demure island^ which 
after all J despite my good will, cannot be chosen 
IS the Utopia with w^hich I may compare the aber- 
itions of the French » This aaid, let us inquire what 

'is the conception among our neighbours of the rights 
and duties of wives* " I have seen," cries M. Toua- 
Beneljin a paroxysm of admiration, '^ young mothers, 
not more than twenty years old, ready adorned for 
the ball, give up their toilette and their legitimate 
hopes of successes^ and take off, with tears in their 
eyes it is true, their armour of battle, to obey the 
ferocious caprices of pitiless brats, who have become 
accustomed not to sleep unless their mother sits 
beside them holding their hand ! " The Vicomte 
Segur tells another anecdote well worthy to be placed 
beside this one. He says that during the Revolu- 
tion he several times met a young and pretty woman, 
apparently exhausted with fatigncj in the aote-chamber 

lof the Ministry of the Interior. On asking who she 
was, he learned that she spent all the night in dancing 
till five o^clock, but got up, nevertheless, at sevcn^ 
to perform the pious duty of soliciting the release of 

lier husband, then detained in prison, and that she 
had continued this kind of life without intermission 
for a whole month I I have already mentioned the 
perseverance with which wives, notoriously unfaithful. 
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attend to the comforts and tht interesta of their 
partners. 

It in the custom of most French married woEoen 
to accept presents from their friends, not merely snch 
things aa books or honqueU^ hut articles of fnmiluire, 
rasesj timepieces, dresses, and bonnets. Even very 
ierupuJous ladies are said to boast of the muoMcetice 
of tbe oferiugf made to them ^ in order to ptmiAt 
the tardy to do likewiaet Among the hambkr 
elaases useful preaents are rarely refused, unless they 
be offered too abruptly ; and then the obaerFation is, 
*' If it had been on New-year's eve, or on my fete 

day, or " and so on* It is the cnstom at a chris* 

teniug for godfatbers to make preaents, not only to 
tbe cbild, but to its friends, and especially to the 
godmother. If she happen to be pretty, these pre- 
sents often lead a great way* They may vary from 
gloves to silk dresses. Tbe godmother, also, is ex- 
pected to make presents, but these are often sup- 
plied by her comph^e^ as her colleague is calkd* 
Mademoiselle Fifincj however, on one occasion^ in a 
moment of ostentation, out of her own savings, gave 
a cloak, worth forty-five francs^ to the child 
Madame L * 

It ii tinnccessary to draw the eonsequenees 
of these desultory observations on the married state 
I have already, in prcviou3 chapters — with the best 
precautions I could take to guard against an exaggie- 
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rated impression — intimated that in France there 
prevails a general disregard, practical and theoretical, 
of the sacredeess of marriage. In this melancholy 
tnithj even more than in intellectual defects, we may 
seek for one of the chief explanations of the calami- 
tous vicissitudes of the conn try's social history* You 
cannot make freemen or steady citizens of any kind 
out of men of pleasure. The French are fond of 
uttering sonorous phrases about Morality. When 
we come to examine, however, %vhat their notion of 
it is, we tind that they speak not of the code from 
which our rules of conduct are derived, but of a cer- 
tain transcendental something which has no relation 
to the affairs of this life* Most of them would smile 
with contempt if you mentioned ^^ gallantry" as a 
sin J but they never reflect that the idea of right is 
one, and that if you set it aside in order to take 
another man's wife, it will not come back to save 
you from taking another man's purse* In its place 
you will find the idea of expediency, according to 
which you avoid the prison or the scaffold, and which 
sanctities everything that escapes punishment. Most 
persons in France, even those who were at first the 
most indignant — all except a select few — most per- 
sons in France, and many in England, are beginning 
to appeal to a sort of statute of limitations against 
any censure of the coup d^ttat. They look upon the 
Emperor as a Fortunate Rake, who has broken 
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several commaTidmenta it ia true, but who has not 
been mulcted iu damages or loat his position in 
society. We can never expect the French to become 
a nation of Puritans^ but there will be hope for 
them only when they purify their ideas of the rela- 
tions of the two sexes. Gross-minded people, even 
amongst us, have maintained that government was 
instituted "for the protection of life and property." 
Its real duty is to maintain that peace and that pro- 
sperity in the midst of which we may carry out 
the command J which is a blessingj " Love on^a^- 

Lest my views be taxed with prejudice, let us see 
what is a Frenchman's opinion upon family life. 
We shall find that in this, as in almost every other 
casCj native criticism is more severe than foreign 
would dare to he. Scarcely one of my strictures on 
the French character would be left unsupported if I 
sought testimonies from their literature, I have just 
shown a previous page to my friend M, Auguste 
Guyard^ and he has reminded me that in his charm- 
ing, though sometimes too audacious, volume of 
paradox and wit, called "Quintessences/' he goes 
much beyond me j for whereas I say that the French 
indifferently assault prejudices and principles, he 
maintains that the nation is "so much the slave of 
prejudice that, when it attacks prejudice, it ia bcr 
cause it is prejudiced against it.'' 




M, Leyoardier, m bis " History of the Family/' 
draws the following picturej which would be correct 
if he had not forgotten to mention that the natural 
affections, despite institutions, often burst through 
arad suffuse the canvass with brighter tints. He 
says, " Family life no longer exists in France, unless 
we choose to give that name to an accidental aggre- 
gation of members, over which chance, rather than 
affection, presides. They collect together from habit; 
they shun one another from ennui; and they separate 
from interest when they can do without one another, 
or when, the death of one of the heads of the family 
occurring, the children ask for the share of the in- 
heritance that then comes to them of right. This 
they go and gnaw sulkily in a corner alone, leaving 
the surviving head with, perhaps, a moderate annuity. 
If the division only takes place at the death of both 
father and mother, the sole difference is, that the 
scandal of an ignoble abandonment or a painful 
isolation is avoided. lu both cases, everything has 
to be begun again. New families are formed. The 
old family disappears. The ties of affection are weak- 
ened* Sympathetic instincts are annulled. Here- 
ditary traditions are forgotten/^ 

M* LeynardicT attributes a good deal too much 
to the influence of property- Indeed he woidd seem 
to argue, that the amiable state he regrets was based 
on the fact that the property of the family was long 
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kept in one hand^ and that domestic happiness was 
founded on expectant hypocrisy. Of course bicker- 
ings do occur at most post-mortem divisions. I was 
waked up one night by the cries of a man dying of 
cholera in my house, and shortly afterwards was 
disturbed by a fight between his brothers for a pair 
of his pantaloons. But it would be scarcely philo^ 
sophical to argue that, on this account, the panta- 
loons and all the rest of his clothes should have been 
given, by law, to one person. Younger brothers, 
even if they agree with their elder, do so in spite of 
the absurd custom which leaves them, almost penni- 
less, to compete, backed by influence in the place 
of knowledge, for the prizes of the lucrative pro- 
fessions. 
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Natural Sentiinetits^ Dutiful Sons— An awkward Maternal Visit 
*— Family Festivities - — Presents -^ J a viality — Sunday After- 
nt>on — Ordinary French LiTing — Clieapueaa — French anil 
English Dinners — The Nobl^esKe — LnJury — Glutton^^ Bazaara 
— Clothing Marts — Artifices of Tradesmen^ The Blou&e and 
the Black Coat-^ Upper and Lower ClaBaefl — Ladies in Fami- 
lies-^Afternoon Reticption^ — Rules— Character of the Fat — 
Hia Conservation — Green Peas — ** The Weather and the Cropa" 
Esbrotiffe — A Paradox — Scandalous Stories — I mpriBonment^ 
A Visit to Maj^as — Hahea^i Corpus — French Homei< 

I MUST not omit to nientioa that, in some of their 
manifestations J the paterDal and filial seotiments are 
strong in France, To illustrate this, a story ia told 
of a woman who, sitting by the cradle of an expiring 
cbildj heard the priest say, " Be resigned j God him- 
self consented to the loss of his Son/' She replied, 
" Ah ! but he was not his mother P* On less sub- 
lime occasions we may constantly meet with instances 
of extreme affection of both father and mother towards 
their offsprbg. A pleasant sight may sometimes be 
witnessed in the streets of Paris — elegant young men 
walking along^ arm-in-arm, with old ladies dressed 
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in the comical simplicity of the provinces^ in thick 
shoes and odd bonnets — mothers come up to viait 
their sons^ whoj instead of being ashamed of them^ 
promenade them about everywhere^ and hold up their 
heads with pride when any companion heaves in sight. 
Sometimes these good ladies, it is truCj appear at 
odd times and in odd ways. Once upon a time an 
immense qnantity of lace and starchy amalgamated 
into a sort of winged balloon^ was seen coming up 
my staircase^ supported by a little woman some three 
feet and a half highj bearing a basket as big as her- 
self. She had heard that her son was illj and had 
set out to nurse him with a huge amount of provisions, 
not only delicacies for him, hut coarse stuff for her- 
self. She was persuaded that nothmg wholesome 
w^as to be got in Paris. Her dutiful offspring was 
not quite so bad as he represented himself to be, and 
was in fact going down-stairs on an expedition to the 
country with some Rose Pompon or other, when the 
shrill voice of Madame Joseph was heard keeping 
the mother at bay. In an instant I was requested 
to help ** to form a chain/' and a variety of articles 
— the old bonnet in which Rose had come, w^ith th^ 
bandbox in which the new one had been brought, 
faded shawl, and other things which I was requested 
not to look atj that had formed the chrysalis out 
of which the pretty, flurried butterfly, that gave 
them to me had issued, — the whole kit, I say, was 
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passed rapitlly into my Toom, whither the said Rose 
also retired during the ill-timed maternal visit. My 
neighbour received his mother with the languor 
necessary in an invalid^ and never left her side during 
the whole week that she remained, sending obdurate 
messages to the disappointed beauty, and hehavingj 
as he said, wagging his crown^ like one who knows 
his filial duties. 

^p Some of the forma of family life in France are 
not unpleasing. On the eve of the festival of the 
patron saint of any member — birthdays are never 

^celcbi*ated— it is the custom to present bouquets or 
pots of flowers, and to forget this formality is consi- 
dered a mark of ill-breeding. The ff-te kept with most 
splendour is generally that of a grandfather* All 
his posterity bring him flowers, and wish him ^'many 
happy returns of the day;^^ and the nosegays are 

■collected and heaped up in a ti'ay in the midst of the 
table at dinner*time. The meal is quite a solemn 
aflfair, though often succeeded by songs. A little less 
formality is exhibited in celebrating the fetes of 
fathers and mothei^s. Husbands and wives make 
presents to each other on these occasions. The 
ladies have the best memories, and are the most 

generous considering their means. Madame L 

presented her lord last year with a watch j Madame 
Joseph hers wdth half a dozen shirts; Fifine gave 
Agricole a pair of boots that did not fit him ; but 
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Madame G , poor thing, could find nothing 

better to bestow than a fine boy. Workmen often 
signalise the f^^te of a popular employer by a caroi 
at a cabaret. 

There are other occaaiona on which fanulies find 
an excuse for merriment, as on New-year'a Eve and 
Pancake Day; butj in general^ the interior of a 
Preoch house is remarkable for complete absence 
of what we call '^ joviality." A a tbis arises in part 
from the excellent custom of only drinking at mealsj 
and then only wine and water, it is good* Nobody 
BitBf as is the case with so many of our middle 
classes^ after meais sipping toddy; or passing a Siu^H 
day, churcb and dinner having been got throug^^ 
over oranges, nuts, port and sherry— in a balf-sleegj^j 
state^ from which tea i^ to arouse them forl^H 
few hours of conijciousness and preparation for a ^ 
stifling supper. But the French go to an opposite 
extreme. However gay and life-like they may ap^j 
pear m public, their homes are dreary and dull. ^i^| 
wonder they like to escape from them- Perhaps, ' 
indeed, they expend so much of their animal spirits 
abroad that they have none to spare for their 
fctmilies. 

Most French people are economical, and even 
mean in the way they live at home. We hear great 
talk of their cookery, their delicate dishes, their fine 
tastCj and so forth ; but these are displayed as a 
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rule only on high days and holidays, A common 
French dinner consists of a vast amount of soup, of 
the beef that has been boiled down, and perhaps a 
dish of vegetablesj with bread and a little wine* 
When a ragout is added, it contains, perhaps, a little 
meat, with onions ad libitum^ and grease ditto. The 
lervants — generally couutrj^ girls, brought up from 

istant parts for cheapness* sake— know nothing of 
cookery ; and the lady of the house and the children 
soon get used to this kind of food, whilst the master — 
regardless of the school -boy's maxim, " Do not make 
ithers eat that which you do not like to eat your- 
self" — takes every opportunity of dining abroad. 

The restaurants are always come-at-able, with their 
dinners at from twenty- five sous, upwards. I have 
often heard Frenchmen criticise onr economical Eng- 
lish eating-houses. They langb at the solid dishes of 

ucklersbury, and starve over the semblance of a 
^^elieate meal at the Palais EoyaL Their stomachs 
rise at the idea of satisfying their hunger with one 
plate of meat ; they must have, or seem to have, a 
Tariety of dishes : must begin with soup, and end 

th dessert. The cheapest restaurants pretend to 
meet this demand ; but whatever they give is in such 
small quantities^ that I have often been I'eminded of 
the Irish potatoes and point, and sometimes of the 
Barmecide's feast. A French dinner, in fact, really 
QOrnai&tB of breads with a mouthful or two of tit-hits 
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to relisli it. When tliis abatemioua way of living 
arises from poverty, of course it is respectable ; and 
the only point for ridicule is the preservation of the 
orms of a regular meal whilst the thing itself does 
not exist : but not only do the struggling classes 
feed in this mean way, but the aristocracy of the 
Faubourg St, Germain likewise. If you are invited 
to dinner in that directiouj it is good to take a late 
lunch 5 for yon will generally have little else set 
before yon besides plates and dishes. The origin of 
this paltry style of existence was thatj under Louis 
Philippe's reign, the noblesse determined to cnrtail 
their expenses in order to starve out the usurping 
Government — a Machiavellian policyj which, for- 
getting the story of the fly on the wheel, they main- 
tain succeeded to the extent of their hopes. The 
habits they acquired during this period were found to 
be so suitable to their position, that they wiU most 
probably always preserve them. The greater number 
of the nobles are priest-ridden ; and what they save 
by starving themselves, their wives, their families, and 
their servants, in their magnificent hotels, probably 
contributes to advance the cause of Jesuitism. 

If we seek for real luxury — I mean of the table — 
in Paris, we must do so amongst the high bonr- 
geoisiej the lords of finance and the fortunate adven- 
turers of the Imperial Court, For them it is that 
are kept open what I call the Glntton^a Bazaars — the 
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HagasiDs de Comestibles — certainly the most curious- 
looking shops to be seen in Paris. There are sym- 
metrically arranged all kinds of fruits, all kinds of 
^me, all kinds of Esh ; for fishmongers' shops, pro- 
perly so called, are prohibited in Paris, as diffusing 
an unwholesome odour. Gorgeous bunches of grapes 
that suggest wine-making to be sacrilege, beautiful 
hlooming peaches, indigo-coloured prunes, pomegra- 
Eites that remind the traveller of the bosoms of Eastern 
virgins, vast pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and all kinds of 
exotic fruit Sj are tastefully mingled with flowers and 
mosses. Entire roebucks^ boars* heads and hatns, 
hares, rabbits, pheasants and woodcock a, snipes, par- 
L tridges, th r u she s, d uck s, or tolans^ — all kinds of gam e— 
P are either heaped in picturesque confusion or nicely 
arranged in baskets ; in the centre of which, perhaps, 
is a large turkey stuffed with quails and truffles, of 
which all French men think themselves bound to be 
passionately fond. Close at hand are enormous pike, 
carp, trout, and turbot, with here and there little 
basins of gold- fish, Cray-fish are common, but 
lobsters not. Large crabs are seldom seen, but there 
are tortoises, oysters, and snails. In some shops, 
also, fine cheeses, Strasbotirg pies, potted meats, and 
Tirious kinds of delicate wines and liqueurs are sold. 
Nature abhors a vacuum, they say ; but it is easy to 
seethat this phenomenon exists in the stomachs and 
tlie pockets of most of those who linger of evenings 
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before the brightly-lighted windows of these estab- 
liihmenti. 

Among the other remarkable shops of Paris are 
the ready-made men's clothes marts, where most of 
the middle classes dress; and the great bazaai-d of 
ladies* finery, before the windows of which I advise 
no young man to allow any grisette to lead him. 
Many of those places have oddly characteristic namea. 
A shoe-shop in the Rue du Mac bears the device 
"A la Grace de Dieu*" Their distinguishing fea- 
tures are elegance of arrangement and comparative 
cheapness. With the exception of woollen articles, 
everything seems to be dearer in the clothing de- 
partment in London than in Paris; and I am inclined 
to think we have accustomed ourselves to pay arbi- 
trary prices. Our manner of counting by pounds 
instead of by francs is perhaps an impediment to 
economy. In the cheap Paris shops a number of 
well-known artifices continne to be used to eat 
customers. Prices, for example, are given thus : 
1 franc 95 centimes — two francs would frighten. 
Some articles are marked 99 francs 95 centimes, in- 
stead of 100 francs* In the same spirit, fruit-girls 
will call out in their old women's voices, " Peaches 
for two Boua.^' If yon wish to buy you are asked 
three sous^ and easily get an explanation — that the 
cry was simply to excite people by the hope of chea|| 
ncss. 
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may mention that the use of cloth clothes is 
still much more general in England than in France. 
Indeed, except in Parisj the national costume may 
be said to be the blouse. A black coat is the sign 
of an aristocrat : and in time of insurrection becomes 
the mark at which the peasantry fire* A good many 
of the outrages committed after the coup d^etatj and 
attributed to the Republicans, must in reality be laid 
at the dooi*3 of the Bonapartists, who, having been 
long worked upon by the Socialist emissaries of the 
present EmperoFj thought they would be carrying out 
his wishes by attacking everything that was respect* 
able. Indeed, even at present, the Legitimists and 
Orleanists are kept quiet in country places by a 
threat^ which they may have invented themselves, that 
if they stir the Government will give the signal of 
'* a war against the chateaux/^ 

If the upper classes in France believe anything 
;at allj it is that the lower classes are portentously 
envious and w icked. Yes ; they may be said to be 
persuaded of that fact It is common to hear re- 
peated the saying, that, to keep a country in order, 
yon require only a good parquet and plenty of gen- 
darmes. Among the same gentlemen it is also cus- 
tomary to boast that, in France, " the law is an 
atheist/' Fathers, when handing over their children 
to private preceptors, think it very fine to observe : 
tt jjever say a word to my son about rehgion/' 
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Then they are astonished and angry at the immo- 
rality of the poor. Some French popular writerj 
seeing a murderer led to the seaffoldj remarked, 
" There is a man who has mistaken the road to 
happiness ! " Fine teacher of the people I 

One or two more observations on character ani 
manners naturally present themselves here, I shall 
anon have occasion to mention how mucli of the 
government of the family is thrown in France upoa 
the women. There seems to be an idea prevalent 
amongst us that a French lady is a sort of butterfly, 
fluttering about the house or away from the house, 
but always appearing in the character of an ornament. 
This is far from being the real state of the case. 
So few families in France may be called wealthy^ 
that most of the bright things we sometimes see in 
public are compelled very practically to look after 
their own affairs at home. There are^ of course, 
exceptions among the upper bourgeoisie^ and in the 
Faubourg St, Germain, sufficient to form a class; 
but what we should call mere fashionables are quite 
rare in Paris— the city of elegance and intrigue. 
Half the ladies who attend the Imperial balls have 
been in the kitchen that very day scolding their 
bonnesj and lifting up the lids of their casseroles* 

A really elegant dame spends the morning at her 
toilette, and is ready to be admired at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. Admirers are not long in coming. 
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In many houaeSj from four to five^ gentlemen call iiij 
and arc received in the salon by the lady alone. No 
visitor of her own sex is expected, and her husband 
is away making calk on hia own acconnt. If he 
were to remain and be present at his wife's reception, 

e would be considered simply ridiculoiH ; and this 
i& a thing which he most especially avoids. Many 
Frenchmen would rather be what they often are^ 

.an run the risk of being supposed to be guarding 
again&t anch an accident. These afternoon meetings, 
how ever J are very pleasant j and when the lady of 
the house is clever and lively, are, perhaps, superior 
in enjoyment to the soiries, A woman is never seen 
to ao much advantage as when no rivals are present,. 
She is then conscious of exercising undivided away; 
none of her powers are wasted in spiteful watching 
for defects in others, and there is no maliciousness 
in her amiability. 

If there be a drawback to the delight of these 
meetings, il is io the frequent presence of the thing 
called a Fut in French^answering somewhat to our 
dandy. He may be distinguished (if the observa- 
tions of a philosopher may be depended on) by his 
decisive and yet disconnected conversation, the light- 
nesa of his judgments, the temerity of his censureaj 
the indiscretion of his narratives, the bad taste of his 
jokes, the false brilliance of hia witticiama, the afi'ect* 
ation of his manners, the impudence of bis niien^ 
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the familiarity of his address, the conceit of his atti- 
tude, and the aelf-satiafied air of constraint diffused 
over his whole person- We see at once that hii 
mind, like his feetj is in tight boots. Some of these 
bright youths imitate the voice of women ; others 
affect lisping; others avoid, like Orientals, names of 
ill-augury — as death, hatikruptcy, duelling, and so 
forth. At the same time they are fond of using, on 
the slightest occasion, such worda as despair, hor- 
ror, frightful, monstroua, tremendous, magnificent. 
The highest point to which this lamentable absurdity 
has ever risen was, perhaps, in the case of the Count 
Dassarre, who, being very beautiful^ fancied himself 
to be Cupid, and went so mad that he ran about, 
with a bow and quiver for his only costume. I have 
often heard the most amazing observations proceed 
from gentlemen of this kind, and be received as ei 
dence of profound wisdom. A ludicrous instance is 
that of a/cr^ who predicted that^ from atmospherical 
causes, not a single green pea would be eaten in Paris 
in the course of the season » The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when a man cried *' green peas" 
under the window. Nobody noticed the contradic- 
tion, and I understood that observations of this kind 
were not meant to be tested. Talking of the atmo- 
sphere and the weather, I may mention that the 
French are fond of insisting, from report, on the 
^Id and comfortless climate of England. There is 
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po people^ however, that oftener complains of heat. 
' During El tolerable summer, the whole population 
seems to be in a state of fever^ and employs itself in 
little else than in drinking Seltzer- water, The vio- 
lent emeute of June was attributed to the heat of the 
w^eather. There are political dog-days in France, In 
wbichj as email statesmen will have it, the people 

Bbequire to be muzzled. On the slightest rise in the 
thermometer, grave inenj young and old, begin to 
talk dismally. They fancy that the whole surface of 
the country will be burned upj and predict nnima* 
ginable disasters. 

B It is at the afternoon meetings I have men- 
tioned that poKtical and private scandal circulates. 
The Due d^H j on the day of the Emperor^ a 

HmarriagCj reached a place in his carriage where he 
was compelled to alight and continue his journey on 
foot. He could not forbear exclaiming, ^^ What an 
esbroujfe they make about their Emperor ! '^ He 
was arrestedj and kept in prison several days. The 
matter had no other consequence, except that, for 

I some weeks in the salons, very learned etymological 
discussions were carried on as to the meaning of the 
word esbruuffe. We youths, who have heard the 
Trench language spouting fresh and free from the 
hps of gay grisettes, were quite familiar with the 
word. *^What an esbrmffe you make about no- 
thing 1^' saidCselina to her lover^ when he found her 
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walking arm-in-arm with a flaxen- taired Engl isbman 
in the shady paths of the forest of St. Germain, 
Tills EsbTOvffe ended in a ruptnre. The word means 
simply " bother/^ Where the Duke got it, I don^t 
know* 

Somebody was repeating Fialin's observe tioii^ 
that it would have been better for the Emperor to 
have married some poor French girl than a Spanish 
grandessa. A devout Bonapartist repliedj '' Sir^ you 
are maintaining a paradox/^ A police agent was at 
handj and instantly arrested him. It is no niore 
lawful to insinuate that his Majesty is a ^paradox/ 
than to call him by any other of those absurd nick- 
names which have been invented for popular use. 

The scandalous stories circulated about the Courts 
by Frenchmen who expected to have the privileges 
of liberty in a state of slavery, caused many persons 
to be sent to prison. The place of coniinement 
chosen was Mazas. Some of my friends who went 
to sec them described with grim humour the scene* 
They were admitted into what is called the Gallery 
of Monkeys. The prisoners are kept an secret j as it 
is called. They are allowed to receive visits only oQ 
one day of the week. The stranger is admitted into 
a little cupboard J about a foot deep. Here he sits on 
a narrow boards which is let down from the door close 
behind him* A double gratings some feet apartj 
allows him dimly to ^ see the prisoner. An inter- 
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view, under sucli circumstances, is scarcely agree- 
able to either party. People feel that some hidden 
person is listening, and can only communicate by 
allusion and innuendo. The prisoners say that the 
seclusion in which they are kept — of course, before 
condemnation — ^for France is a country in which, 
after sixty years of revolution, no Habeas Corpus 
Act has been thought of; where a man, even before 
all law was abolished, practically could be kept 
three, six months, or even a year, in prison, under 
threat of a trial, and under the solitary system, as 
if he had been found guilty, — the prisoners, I say, 
relate, that to be transferred thus from the bustle of 
society to a silent cell is a most poignant torture. 
Some of them confess they would almost prefer the 
lot of those political victims, who, in order to degrade 
them, the Government purposely puts with the com- 
mon thieves. The inconvenience of this is, however, 
that they may be met in the street at a future time 
by some shabby-looking individual, who reminds 
them that he has had the honour to pass so many 
days or weeks in their company at Mazas. 

However, there are thousands of topics which 
might be touched on in a description of Parisian 
life that I must necessarily omit. The multitude of 
them that presses on my memory now, necessarily 
renders this chapter rather desultory. What I desire 
especially to show is that, with the exceptions that 
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must naturally occur, from moral causes the French 
have not created that beautiful thing called Home. It 
is common, I believe, to remark on this fact in a way 
which implies their inability to invent what may be 
called the machinery of comfort ; but, in truth, this 
inability does not exist. When a French family is 
really bound together by aflFection, nothing can surpass 
the pleasure that may be felt around its hearth. As a 
rule, however, a house is nothing but a rendezvous, 
where husband, wife, and children meet at stated 
times, and treat one another with civil indifference. 
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There is no name more commonly used, when France 
is spoken of, than that of Bourgeois. I have already 
explained, that the upper bourgeoisie of Paris form a 
class pretty nearly corresponding to what we should 
emphatically designate as City men — merchants, 
stockbrokers, bankers, large manufacturers, &c. ; 
whilst the real bourgeoisie is the whole body of 
persons that cannot be called artizans or labourers 
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— the middle classes^ in fact. Generally speaking, 
literary men, artists, and other professionals^ are 
excluded and ranked apart; in which case there 
remains a vast mass of individuals, five-sixths of 
whom are, perhaps, both intellectually and morally, 
the most dreary set on the face of the earth. 

Taken as a character, a type, the Parisian bour- 
geois is an amusing object of study. He rarely 
reaches his perfection until after forty years of age, 
when, in the position of the master of an establish- 
n^ent and the head of a family, he can raise his head 
proudly and show that he is conscious of being one 
of the first citizens of the first country in the world. 
He is essentially a manning man, because he wants 
assistance at his desk or counter. I have already 
related how he chooses his wife, and hinted under 
what conditions he passes the early portion of his 
existence. At a tolerably mature age, having worked 
off the little sentiment that Nature has given him, 
and forgotten the instruction acquired at college in 
his youth, he fixes his eyes upon some maiden fresh 
from convent or boarding-school — at whose elbow, 
perhaps, a romantic cousin or dashing young soldier 
may be sighing — and easily prevails. He makes up 
his mind beforehand to have two, or, at most, three 
children ; it being considered very unthrifty in France 
to have more. None but Englishmen, they say, are 
guilty of the absurdity of six or seven. 
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Paris has been said to be tlie bell of horses, the 

lUrgatory of husbands^ and the paradise of women. 

B trutbj female government is pushed to a great 

lextent in a bourgeois family. Men bave gravely 

asked me if tbe position of women in England does 

not border on slavery ; because tbey have beard that, 

whilst tbe wife is not sup rem e^ she at the same time 

stays a great deal at home. In France^ the empire 

is established in the honeymoon by a young wife 

ver a somewhat faded husband; but the cause of 

its continuance is tbe natural indolence of the male 

sex, Sterne^s description of the glove-lady ia still in 

some sort correct. Men in business scarcely ever 

venture on any great operation without consiilting 

their wives or their mistresses; andj as I have said, 

in humble life the women almost always keep the 

►ks. A husband has generally nothing to do with 

e details of household affairs; he never buys linen, 

ilatCj or furniture, much less provisions. The man 

ould be eternally ridiculous who should think of 

ringing home " a bit of fish " fur dinner. He is 

upposed not to know the price of any article of first 

ecessity. In genteel society, he scarcely ever is 

aware who his wife has invited to dinner until he 

sees his guests. The lady of the house overlooks 

everything — even the dress of her husband; she 

buys his shirts, bis cravats, his gloves; her taste 

presides over all ; and so much the better. I think. 
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if we were to allow our ladies to dresa us as tbey 
pleasej we should fioon cease to be so ridiculously 
unlike every other uatiou in appearance that every 
other nation appears ridicdous to us. We migbtj 
also, learn some other pleasant things* For example^ 
the habit which couplesj young and oldj — those who 
are indifferent obey custom, — ^have of bringiDg- occa- 
gionally^ one to the otherj a bouquet of flowers^ merely 
at a polite attention, to testify that the stay-at-home 
has been thought of by the absent. In England^ 
I observe that a lady displays to her husband a pretty 
lace shawl she has bought for herself; and he draws 
her attention to the capital box of cigars be has 
bought for himself* 

I have already said^ something about the con- 
struction of French houses — princi])ally referring, 
however, to bachelors^ establishnients. Families, 
except in a very few instances, live also in apart- 
loentcs, occupying a whole floor, or only a part, with 
a small kitchen attached. This last circumstance 
must seem the oddest of all to the uutravelkd* But 
a French kitchen is as unlike an English as any two 
things bearing the same name can be one to another* 
All cooking is done by means of charcoal lighted in 
round or square holes, with a grating at bottom, let 
into what may be called a broad shelf of brickwork, 
generally occupying a recess. Above, the ehinmey 
spreads wide to catch the smoke. On one of the 
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holes is placed the earthenware marmite — the inva- 
riable po£-au-feu, which appears to he inimitahle in 
England. It is a soup made of beef, with sometimes 
a calf ^s foot ; the objection to which isj that it make^ 
the liqnor too white ; sometimes pieces of fowl^ or 
other poultry. The meat is put in cold water at 
about ten in the morning, if there be three or four 
ponndsj and the soup is not ready before five in the 
evening* It must simmer all the time. At about 
two or three^the vegetables — carrots, turnipSj a bunch 
of leeks, and a small bit of garlic, with fragrant herbs 
and a burnt onion — are put in. The whole, of course, 
carefully skimmed. ' When ready j a loaf, with a 
brittle crustj called Vi flute, from its elongated shape, 
is cut up in the tureen; the broth is poured on, 
allowed to soak a moment, and then served up. 
,e beef, despite M. Brillat Savarin*s complaints 
that the osmazome is gone^ must still be nourishing ; 
and is not at all disagreeable to eat with pickled 
gherkins. This is almost the only good family dish 
the French know ; except^ perhaps, soupe aux choux, 
made with bacon or ham, and sausages, with cab- 
bagesj potatoes, and other vegetables » I should ob- 
serve, that soup in small families is made about 
twice a-weekj there being always enough liquor 
left to serve for a day or two more. In cool weather 
the bouillon keeps well. It is generally taken down 
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into the cave, or celkr, one section of which is set 

aside for the tise of each lodger. 

If we except the place taken up by the eookin; 
stovcj as the whole apparatus is called^ there is merely 
required in the kitchen, room for a fountain, or filter^ 
with two eocksj replenished e^ery day with water at 
two sous a-pail, for a small table, and perhaps a chair- 
The cook occupies the rest of the space; and there 
is no danger of her hiding followers aw ay. Around 
are ranged the casseroles and other necessary utensils, 
either hanging on hooka against the wall, or on 
shelves. The cook, who, in all small families, is 
housemaid and lady^s-maid as well, generally makes 
her purchases, when economical, at the nearest 
market ; when not^ at the shops of the neighbouring 
tradesmen — in her own quarter, as the expression is* 
A quarter, in this sense, is some dozen houses, with 
great courtyards perhaps, accommodating occasionally 
as many as thirty families* The street-fronts are sup- 
plied with shops. In my "quarter" there was, first, 
a cabaret ; then a hairdresser ; then a washerwoman; 
then a eharcutier, or dealer in pig meat under every 
variety of shape, and other articles of food besides ; 
then a tailor; then a pastrycook; then a grocer; 
then a milliner; then a cremerie. Opposite were 
a staysniaker; a tohaeconiat; a hardware merchant; 
an apothecary; a Compagnie Holkndaisej or m^ 
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rior eating-house; a niagasiii de comestibles on 
small scale; a green- g rocery ; a watchmaker; a 
ihoernaker; and a cafe restaurant. In the houses 
,bovc aud behiud those shops I have calculated that 
it the very least four hundi-ed people dwelt^ retired 
lourgeois, professional men, students, nondescripts, 
nd work men J nearly all with their wiveSj miatresseSj 
or families and servants. They formed almost a 
world within themselves^ and it was scarcely neces- 
y for them to leave that section of a street to 
'supply their necessities. Bakers and butch ers^ how- 
evetj were at a little distance, these trades being sub- 
ject to a kind of monopoly, 

I have already mentioned that almost all articles 
►f dress are bought at vast marts, well known by 
name to the consumer. Their number is compara- 
tively few. They are worth visiting. A crowd of 
shop-boys and shop-girls meets you with bows and 
smiles at the entrance; and you are generally 
compelled to ascend a certain number of flights of 
stairs, and to pass through a variety of showrooms, 
before you reach the place containing the article 
you want. These shops are proverbial for low 
trickery ; and though there is much talk of trades- 
men's dishonesty in England, I think there is even 
leas dependence to be placed on the probity of the 
small bonrgeois of Paris* As to the upper bourgeoisie, 
in France as in most other countriesj trade is so 
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mixed up with gamblings that it is not surprising 
to find the moral sense extremely blunted among 
them* A Lev au tine shopkeeper once told me, 
that " it was lawful for a seller to take the tarboosh 
off the head of his customer if he could do it without 
being observed/^ I am afraid that this was but a 
frank exposition of the art of money-making all ov< 
the world. 

In Parisj people seem to insist on being deceived 
by fine names and semblances. Pots for conserves 
are portentously thick; so are all coffee-cups; and 
no one ever thinks of complaining. Provided an 
article be cheap, moreover ^ no matter how nasty it is. 
Lemonade is manufactured of sulphuric acid j wine, 
of anything but the juice of the grape; vinegar^ of 
pyroligneous acid i there is a manufactory of sauce 
piquante at Belleville, of which strange things are 
whispered. Nobody knows of what chocolate is com- 
posed; and everybody knows too well that the 
croutons sold to put in soup are the leavings of the 
restaurant's table. I may as well mention, that in 
Paris there are not only second- hand book*shop8, 
but s€C07id-hund eatinff -houses, where the fragments 
left at more expensive places, collected and tastily 
arranged, are sold to economical amateurs. 

There is a Commission instituted in Paris, hoi?? 
ever, for analysing all suspicious articles of food, StC- 
It is composed half of members of the Institutej half 
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of persons named by the city. Its reports are printed 
but not published. The proceedings are carried on at 
very little expense. An extraordinary variety of sub- 
stances is sent to it for analysis; as^ composition 
candles supposed to contain arseniCj painted sweet- 
meat s^ coffee accused of being m.ixed with beans. The 
most remarkable thing is, that the public, whom it 
eoneernsj should know of its existence. No advertise^ 
ment or notice of itj that I am aware, has ever ap- 
peared. The fact passes from mouth to month among 
people suspicious of poison. There is no machinery 
connected with it. Might we not take a hint from 
this in England? I believe that already a somewhat 
similar commission exists, charged with the duty of 
inspecting all articles sold in druggists' shops* 
I It used to be calculated that there were thirty thou- 
tand people in Paris who gained their living by selling 
in the streets^ and were called " Merchants of the 
Fonr Seasons." The number must greatly have dimi- 
nished now, Louis Napoleon having made war upon 
e costermoDgers to please the shopkeepers. Just 
Wore the coup d'etat^ indeed, they were so severely 
treated that many were driven into the country, or 
compelled to take shops* Lately the severity has 
alightly relaxed. One of the most flourishing of the 
minor trades of Paris is that in fried potatoes, in- 
vented some twenty-five years ago by a man who 
made his fortune. How many a poor student, having 
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found a sou ia the corner of an old waistcoat, has 
gone forth and purchased a meal, sufficient not only 
to keep off starvation, but to enable him to face next 
day with a tolerably cheerful countenance ! Unless 
tricks are played with the grease, this food is at any 
rate pare. 

It is not, however, in food alone that the pubHc 
are in danger of deceptioDj or, rather, of being led 
away by their love of magniloquence^ fighting with 
their economical propensities. Brilliantly-coloured 
silks are sold to you at an astonishingly low figure, 
but they are as thiu as onion peel; cotton is mixed 
with everything that is warranted pure wool or linen* 
In sofas, straw, hay, and tow are concealed under a 
thin covering of horse-hair ; some of the handsomest 
articles of furtiitmie exhibited for sale in the fashion- 
able warehouses prove^ on examination, to be maho- 
gany veneered over worm-eaten deal. This explains 
a good deal of the apparent cheapness of French 
articles. Few are solid or genuine. These remarks 
have been made before ; but I would not repeat them 
if I had not, in most cases^ been convinced of their 
truth by personal experience. When I bought the 
commode of which I have already spoken, I was not 
aware that the corner of the marble-^\&h was a piece 
of wood ingeniously glued on ; the chairs I procured 
at the same time were filled with scarce-dried hay, 
.that soon rotted ; and when the varnish had been a 
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little rubbed off it appeared that erery leg had been 
Lpatched. I bougbt tbern cheap, it is true — seven 
^francs a-piecej und sold tbera back for two francs. 
By an accident I afterwards leamed that, having been 
once more artistically patched, they left the same 
dealer's shop as " almost new " — the description 
given to me — for six francs and a-half a-piece. 
They will no doubt come back to him again in 
the course of a month or so. There is no knowing 
what number of times they have returned to port 
in this way to refit* I believe it will be found, 
that even articles perfectly new are much less solid 
than they seem. The fronts of bedsteads look immove- 
able as towers ; but the fond sangle, or moveable 
»ii^niej with cross-bauds to support the sommier or 
the mattresSj is mostly of bad deal^ ill-joiued. It is 
icarcely necessary to add, that, as far asj form goes, 
though great emulatiou is alive in En gland, the Pa- 
risians still distance ua in almost everything. They 
would make a poker, if they used such weapons, a work 
of art. In the arrangement of colours, too^ they are 
unrivalled, except in picture-painting, where, singu- 
larly enough, most of them^ forsaking nature, which 
they could imitate if they chose^ use a fantastic pallet, 
giving us brick-coloured men and Hesh-coloured 
sties, 

To return, however, to the economy of a French 
family. The bonm^QV servant^ has generally a 
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hard time of it. In most houaea you will find that 
she has been originally imported from the country^ 
often from Lorraine, on miserably small wages, at a 
very early age. When she has acquired some expe- 
rienee, shcj of course, seeks a better plaee. Ser- 
vants in France always complain of being half- 
starved; but they may sometimes mean that they 
have not all the nice things they would like. They 
BJre treated by half-educated people in a stern, cold, 
haughty manner. The laws have taken little care of 
them. A week^s notice is sufficient j and, in case of 
dispute, the master's word is almost always unhesi- 
tatingly taken. There are certainly many fine de- 
mocratic features in French society ; but the treat- 
ment of servants^ and the general tendency of 
the laws to take part with the strong against the 
weak, the employer against the employed, must be 
pointed out as a great blot* From what I have 
seen, I should say that the kindest persons in 
manner to their inferiors are the descendants of the 
old aristocracy ; and though this good feature may 
express a belief in their own immeasurable excellence, 
which calls for an affectation of scmi-angeUc gentle'^ 
ness, we must give credit where credit is due* The 
iame amenity, based on a much finer principle — 
that of charity and disregard of worldly distinctions — 
may be noticed in the best portion of the professional 
classes, especially the literary men and the artists. 
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I question* whether, even in America, the just 

medium between authority and familiarity has been 

[better struct. I have never observed in France the 

mm of that tone, half of condescensionj half of 

Ibanter, a mix tare of good will and contempt, with 

[vbich fashionable yonng men in England speak to 

^fellows" of the lower orders who may strike their 

and whom they pat on the back as they 

Ifht a dog or a borse. 

Generally apeakingj in bourgeois families, when a 
Fiervant becomes ill she is sent to the hospitalj and 
[jdiscbarged with a week's rent, to take the place, 
Iperhaps, of a poor wretch who cannot obtain admis- 
sion. The Paris hospitals are very fine, and well 
managed ; but still there is a natural repngnancej 
even in the poorest, to go to them. The public are 
allowed to enter only twice a-week to see their 
ftiends— on Sundays and Thursdays. Everybody is 
learchcd on entering, lest they should introduce im- 
proper food, it being a vulgar error that sick people 
ire systematically starved, and that whoever can eat 
must be in good health* Biscuits and oranges may 
he taken in : they are sold at the doors. There is 
tme entrance where men are searched, and another 
for women. In spite of every precaution, however, 
the women often succeed in smuggling in some rub- 
Hshj and afterwards boast that they have saved a 
pfttieut's life. The Great Hospital of Incurables ib 
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filled by persons whose chief disease seenia to he 
poverty. Mad people find cotnfoL'table homes at 
Bic^tre and Charentoa, A great proportion of the 
floating population of the Salp^tri^re consists of 
unfortunate women ; but the statistics of insanity tell 
uSj that in France ambition and love of systems are 
among the most fertile causes of the disease. 

There is a good deal of difference in the house- 
hold work required of servants in France and in 
England. In France there is no washing-day. No 
bonne would remain an hour if required to get up 
anything more than her mistresses trumpery {chiffom). 
Coarse linen is fetched by washerwomen from the 
country every ten days : fine linen is sent to those 
elegant shops, round the windows of which young 
men may be seen constantly hanging ; or to girls 
"who live in their own lodgings, and have a small 
circle of customers, one of whom generally becomes 
a lover. Bachelors are obliged to pay six sous for 
their shirts ; but the good creatures who fetch them 
undertake, in return for a little civility, to sew on 
buttons, and otherwise ply the needle. If they 
did not, we should all very soon be worse than the 
Pict, victim of Vortigem. Housewives are a little 
more exacting, and, consequently, less popular. 
If a bachelor adds a handsome new-year's gift 
to his thanks, he is sure to be invited in the 
spring to the Washerwomen's Ballj for every ycaj, 
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OH the festival of the patron saint of these ladies, 
mighty rejoicings take place amongst them* They 
go to churchy elect a qiieeiij who chooses a king, and 
the daoeing continues until morning summons them 

ma work. Sometimes the queen pitched upon is 
young and prettyj but although the ballot of the 
bean is resorted to^ matters are generally so arranged 
that the lady is selected who can afiford to treat her 
companioas to a mighty quantity of wine> 

In some houses, where water is laid on, the 
bonne may frequently be met lugging a pail up- 
stairs ; but J generally, water is bought either at the 
wandering water- carrier^ s, or at the shop of the 
Auvergnatj who supplies you with wood, coal, and 
charcoal, and combustible balls, in small parcels^ 
making thereon a wonderful profit. There are no 
door-stepa to scour in France, no deal boards to wash, 
no carpets to shake. Men do all the corresponding 
work, as cleaning windows, waxing tbe floorj &e< 
On the other hand, few tradesmen, comparatively, 

fend round to their customers to ask if " anything 
IS wanted;" so that almost every morning off goes 
the bonne on a marketing and gossiping expedition, 
with a basket, *' the handle of which she causes to 
dance," as the phrase is : meaning, I am told, that 
she makes a profit out of everything she buys. I 
have known one case, however, in which a mistress 
having got into her head that butter was sixteen 
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instead of seventeen sous a-pomidj the maid was 
obliged to comply with her fancy, and charge sii- 
teen instead of fourteen sous for the meat ^ " which/* 
as she aaidj " was rather a gain than a loss to her. 

Poor Mariette ! Whenever she saw me she 
variably asked if I knew the English address of a 
MonsieMT Jaune — I presume, Jones — who had trifled 
with her, borrowed two hundred francs of her 
moneys and then disappeared. Ah I Mr. Yellow, 
know that I am commissioned by the deserted 
Mariette, if I ever meet yoii iu society, to aay before 
every one that you pretended to be a gentlenian, 
and robbed a poor servant-girl of three years^ 
savings. " We always trust Englishmen," said she, 
naively ; " for when they promise a thing they do 
it**' This unfortunate Mariette had met with more 
rogues than one* A man once persuaded her, when 
she was very poor, to sell her hair for five francs a- 
]K)und, assuring her that she had a Napoleon*^ 
worth on her head. When it was cut oflf, however, , 
and weighed, there were only fifty sous' worth. " ^1^1 
never came again/^ quoth she, taking off a thing" 
hke a wisp of straw from the top of her head* 
The trade in female hair was once confined to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Auvergne ; but commercial 
travellers now push into the south of France* The 
statistics given of the trade are amazing. It is said 
that two hundred thousand pounds weight are 
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bought in the provinces every year at five fraDC«> 

and resold to Parisian hairdressers at ten francs. 
But there imist be some mistake. Few heads grow 
more than a pound of hair. Ladies tell me that a 
geK)d " tail ^' takes many years to grow ; so that half 
the female population of France ought to be 
cropped: whereas, even in the poor proviooeSj the 
^lajority of girls have moat divine chi^nom, 
y However, I must not relate all the tribulations of 
poor Mariette, who has lost an eye and a good many 
other things in her way through the world, all by 
the fault of ies hommes; and yet who is still hoping 
at length to find some youngj handsome^ romantic 
fellow, who will take a fancy to her in spite of her 
story, which she is determined, like an honest girl 
that she is, to tell, in all its details^ from the loss of 
her hair to the fatal meeting with Monsieur Jaune, 
^^ Bmi !^^ says she, snapping her fingers | "I am 
worth something yet. Croquemort (nickname for 
ucdertaker) has not called for me; and when a 
woman has her Iieart left^ what matters the rest V^ 
What matters it, indeed, Mariette, if the world would 
only think so ? 

The Bourgeois never inquires into all these matters 
unless the bonne be very young and pretty; in which 
case they say he is usually as inquisitive as could he 
wished. How often does he split upon that rock I 
How often is Madame supphcd with an everlasting 
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topic of recrimination ! The Bourgeois, by the way^ 
is very punctilious on the point of conjugal fidelity ^ 
he ia rarely sufficient of a gentleman to pass over 
matters slightly ; his anger is terrible on discovery. 
Yet no man is so fond of jokes upon unfortunate 
husbands* The Theatre of the Palais Royal supplies 
him with an unfailing succession of new ones; and 
that theatre is his delight* The Bourgeoiac affiiicta, 
of course, to be shockedj and looks mysteriously over 
her shoulder into a neighbouring box* I mu^t men- 
tion that the really respectable Bourgeois^^ — ^the " line 
flower" of the class, turns up his shii-t-collar lik e i 
an Englishman, and shaves bis chin — his whole f^O^H 
in factj except a bunch in advance of each ear. Iii^^ 
this plight — to which men reduce themselves on the 
same principle that they crop the hind-quarters of 
poodles — this respectable character maybe seen at 
the theatre, dozing sometimes, but always waking up 
to understand and applaud any joke that refers to 

the state in which every one but himself knows him. , 

to be. ^H 

The question which has lately attracted so muc^^ 
attention in England — I mean that with reference to 
free admission to theatres, has not yet been raised 
in Paris. The press, however, has not been allowed 
to abuse its privilege in the minor theatres of the 
Boulevarta, which, in moat seasons, are tolerably 
well filled* Stillj no true Parisian pays for a place^ 
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f by any meanSj direct or indirect^ lie can establish 
1 connexicB with a manager or actor. 

The press has naturally a great influence on the 
success of a piece^ and the theatrical critic is often 
I feuilletonist, who has absolute control over his de- 
partment of the paper. In this case it is known that 
lie sells his good word for a price. I was once ofifered 
I review of a book of mine for so much^the amount 
:o be debated^ as if I had been buying a horse. 
Sometimes the publisher of the paper exacts a sub- 
scription of a certain number of copiea ; but these 
Ittle perquisites are generally left to the literary 
naiij who also has the disposal of a box, and receives 
jresents at New-year^s day. An actressj who in- 
spires a tender sentiment in an editor, considers that 
ihe has made her fortune. 

■ The claque at a theatre, we English can scarcely 
mderstand. It answers^ however, to the audacious 
puffs of new works, which used to be inserted by 
some fashionable publishers in the morning papers 
Nith the word "Advertisement" affixed — useless w^am- 
ng to those who tviii be eanght* The claque is a 
system of paid applause. It consists in a number 
]f individualsj led by one hard-handed fellow^ who 
:)ccupy the front seats of the pit and clap at the 
appointed time. Everybody knows the mercenary 
nature of this applause. The Turks pay people to 
^ce for thcm^ and we make fun thereof; the 
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French pay people to ap])laud for them. Not long 
ago there was a grand funeral of a man^ who had f'^^M 
so many years taken the lead in the claque at th^^ 
Theatre Fmn^ttis, that he had become quite a cel^ 
brated character. 

Amusing scenes sometimes occur at the doors 
theatres when some favourite piece is played* 
public begin to ooUect^ hours before the doors are 
opened^ and arrange themselves in what la called a 
*'tailj^' sometimes between wooden barriers set up 
for the purpose, or else along the pavement- Every 
man acquires the right of property in his place, and 
there is seldom any shoving. People often sell 
their posts, and some fellows actually gain their 
living by going and occupying a good place, and 
disposing of it, just before the doors open, to some 
eager amateur. 

The French are fond of saying that the theatre 
has a moralising influence — a great mistake, except 
that it is always good to relieve the dullness of Hfe by 
cheerfulness. The rays of happiness are smiles* In 
truth, moat people are amused at theatres because 
they are willing to be so. It is astonishing with what 
slender straws the public will allow itself to be tickled. 
The wonder is that it does not get callous, I suppose, 
that if it is in the nature of jokers to steal, it is m 
the nature of the world to get habituated to laugh 
at the same jokes. Probably new combinations of 
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ideaSj in the shape of wit^ are onl^ appreciated 
by the finer sort^ who aet the fashion to duller 
natures. Grimace and antic are the only thingi^ 
which all appetites can relish. They are the bread 
and cheese of the stage. Laughter attends upon 
them hke a shadow. The generality of French 
dramatic pieces are extremely slight. They glide 
over the surface of surfacesj scarcely scratching the 
ground. The observations interspersed have no 
depthj no roota scarcely ; and, though fresh and lively 
to the eycj are never worth plncking up : yet it 
seems they are thought worth transplanting to this 
soil* The fact is, in no country is there much to 
learn from the stage^ except the manners of the 
stage itself. Actors are the most un philosophical 
of men. With rare exceptions, they imitate only 
the gestures they behold ; but not being capable of 
appreciating the passion in which these gestures took 
their rise, almost invariably caricature. It isj there- 
fore^ under a false pretence that the Government is 
induced in France to keep open moat of the theatres 
by paying heavy subsidies. Amusement is a good 
thing, a wholesome thing ; and if the State under- 
take to provide it, well and good. But to confound 
the stage with a chair of moral philosophy is absurd. 
The French are very fond of talking about morahty. 
The most dissolute Bourgeois shrinks at times primly 
between his shirt collar, sayingj "J'ai des mcmrsi" 
but the pieces he and the public generally delight 
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in, either have no effect at all — ^probably the tmth— 
or tend to destroy those things worth preserving, 
respect for marriage, respect for parents^ and resp* 
for reality. 

However, I shonld he the last to propose shutting 
up the theatre in any country j because I tbiuk they 
are the signs^ not the creators, of the state of mora- 
lity. Tbey ought to be free, moreover; amenable only 
to public opinion and the laws, just as hooka are. 
We should then hear no more of penny theatres de- 
moralising juvenile audiences. It is worthy of re- 
in ark^ that in France the dramatic pieces that please 
the refined public are almost all, more or less, of 
equivocal morality ; whOst at the Boulevard theatre, 
where the ouvrier and the gamin go, although there 
i& a good deal of horror, the sympathies of the audi- 
ence are always oti the side of oppressed virtue. An 
adultress must be very winning, indeed, if she find 
favour there : whereas the bourgeoisie, the deposita- 
ries of public opinion, the Frenchmen par excel- 
lence^ care for no piece in which tw^o or three of the 
natural sentiments of mankind arc not made light 
of. The ouvrier weeps over the beautiful maiden 
about to be led to death — for lovers sake or for 
chastity; whilst the bourgeois who has strayed that 
way sniggers, and admires the fine limbs of Made- 
moiselle Chose, whom he always distinctly sees be- 
fore hinii despite her poetical adornments- 
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Faults of all Parties — A Deniocratic Emperor* 



In the present volumes my object is rather to de- 
scribe some features of what may be called culti- 
vated FraBce — the France that boasts itself superior 
to all other nations in Cbristendom — tban to make 
an elaborate analysis of the elements of society. It 
k Bot necessary to say anything of the Army, except 
in so far as it became an instrument in the coup d^itaL 
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True, the military profession now takes precede 
of all others j and both officers and soldiers show by 
their manners^ how well aware they are that they are 
the masters of the country. From what I have ob- 
served, it seems that in proportion as the power of 
the military has risen, the affection for them amongst 
the people has diminished. Formerly, a piou-piou — 
as the common soldier was somewhat contemptuously 
called — was treated wherever he went with a sort of 
paternal solicitude. He is now looked upon — unless 
rumours of wars have made him interesting-^ratber 
with suspicion than otherwise. For some time after 
the coup d^^iat, indeed, many who disapproved of 
that insurrection of authority ceased to have com- 
munication even with relatives who belonged to th e i 
army; and I believe that the regimeuts present |^| 
Paris on those fatal days are still iahmed in man^' 
cireldSp The French, however, are not usually obsti- 
nate in dislikes of this kind, and at critical times 
I have seen them greet the army with a ludicrous 
miicture of fear and affection, 

A fact that must be borne in mind, if we wonld 
understand what takes place in France^ is, that in 
every twenty years at least a million and a half of 
men are restored from the army to the plough or 
other occupations, for the most part tainted with 
laziness and licentiousness, I quote the following 
account from a French writefj rather an optimist 
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tban otberwise, who published under the reign of 
Louis Philippe- 

" Ijook/^ says M. Alletz, " at the soldier just 
ffeed from service. He s|)ends before his depart ure, 
in some coarse pleasures^ the mooey which he has 
received from home to enable him to return* Re- 
duced to pawn a portion of his garments to supply 
the deficiency thus created^ he reaches hh native 
place half-naked, drooping with fatigue and hunger- 
In a few days is exhausted the natural joy he feels 
at finding himself among his friends again. Accus- 
tomed to the excitement of danger^ if he have been in 
the tieldj or to the vagabond indolence which he 
leads in great cities during a long peace, he soon 
feels a heavy and a brutal ennui. Everything ia 
strange and monotonous to him ; the tranquillity of 
the country contrasts with his old habits; the uni- 
formity of life which he is compelled to lead wearies 
tim^ used as he is to perpetual change ; the solitude 
of the village gives no scope to his loquacity ; the 
necessity of work alarms his indolence; even his 
newly- acquired liberty embarrasses a character broken 
by discipline ; he misses the public places of the 
cities ; ennui makes him irritable and hard ; he seeks 
out old companions of arms and idleness, gets drunk 
with themj quarrels^ ruinSj or drives his family to 
shortens, perhaps, the days of his mother ; 
becomes an evil example to youth, excites the indig- 
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nation of all respectable people^ is a cause of affliction 
and dishoaoiir to his familyj and disturbs the repose 
of the magistrate. It is a sad thing to say^ hut it ia 
too frequent to tmd old soldiers among the greatest 
criminals. Louvel, Fieschij Alibaud, moreover^ had 
been aoldiera," 

The FiTnchinan under arras is naturally de- 
structive. Daring the Revolution and the Empire^ 
churches were turned into barracks. The com 
quence was that all the statues and ornaments wei 
more or less injured. " Not many years agOj" saya 
M. Merira^ej ^* a chasseur d^Afnque lodged a night 
with a blacksmith, who had taken up his abode in 
the church of La Charitej on the Loire* He slept 
in a place where was a bas-rclicf sitting upon cloudsj 
and sun'ounded by angels and saints* He was tor- 
mented by bugs all night, and when be got up in 
the morning saw the bas*relief, and, addressing him- 
self to the Eternal Father, said, ' Old fellow, it was 
you who invented bugs — take that/ So be knocked 
the work of art to pieces/' The Corsican soldiers 
are differc^nt from the French ; perhaps, because more 
Catholic. When encamped in churches, they do not 
wantonly destroy the freseoeSj hut cut away little 
hits for sale. 

M. Raudotjin writing on the state of the Frem 
armyj says that it is recruited nearly entirely by 
young men, called against their will under the flag. 
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or by Bubatitutes bought for money. Until lately, 
nearly every one had considered this mode of recruit- 

Ljnent admirable. People are imbued with an idea, de- 
fivedj or i-ather transported arbitrarily^ from the clas- 
sical republics^ that every citizen ought to be a sol- 
dier, M. Randot explains, from his peculiar point of 
TieWj the non-adaptability of this idea to our modem 
Christian societies, I prefer quoting the opinions of 
native writers on this point, on which the French are 
peculiarly sensitive. 

^^ Every year/^ says the same writer^ ^^ about three 
hundred thousand young men reach the age of twenty, 
)ut of this number half only — and this is a deplor- 
able but certain fact — are fit for military service. Of 
thescj eighty thousand are declared to be soldiers, 
end sixty thousand generally are called upon to serve. 
Thus it appears, that in time of peace nearly one half 
of the valid young men in France pass the best years 
of their life in garrison, , , By taking them from 
their families, and devoting them to celibacy and 
libertinage, whilst the invalid portion are left to marry 
and found new families, a constant cause of moral 
and physical deterioration is created/^ He goes on 
to say, that the fifty thousand men who generally re- 
turn per annum to civil life find it difficult to com- 
^te with the workmen whose education has not been 
disturbed. They generally go and inhabit towns, 
aad, according to him, form an army always ready 
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of imeute. In civil war, therefore^ it is a^nst old 

soldiers that the youf.g recruits have to fight. 

The mortality among yo«ng soldiers is very great 
The first year it is seven and a-half per centj that is, 
greater among the ilite of the yotiths than among the 
whole populationj comprising the children and old 
men* Remarks have often been made on the small 
stature of the French soldiery. The military height 
is five feet nine inches French, It would be wrong, 
however^ to suppose — and history, indeed, forbids us 
to do so — that the armies of our neighbours are, on 
this accountj inefficient. The fact simply explains 
why French generals have seldom gained great vie- 
toriesj except by making their men act in masses 
Desperate and enthusiastic courage requires persoi 
or numerical weight as an adjunct, 

ilver since the establishment of the Imperial Die- 
tatorshipj all kinds of means have been taken to keep 
the army in good humour, andj it would appear, suc- 
cessfully. The hired wi-iters of the Court, perhaps 
going beyond their instructions^ take every oppor- 
tunity to maintain that the great pillar of order is 
the army. This is certain; but it might be politic to 
conceal the fact, and not to insist in season and out 
of season on the entire annihilation of all bourgeois 
influencCj and especially on the banishment of the 
pen as a political lever. Mere brute foixe cannot 
eontinue long to keep a nation like the French in 
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:«ervihTde; and it would be wiac to endeavour to 
' corrupt literature, and induce one man^ at any rate, 
Iwbo can unite the art of writing witb a reputation 
rfor honcjstjTj to beguile the weary moments of sus- 
pense. 

tWe shall probably hear little more of the Na- 
tional Guard J as an iostrument either of revolutions 
or of tyranny: That body is virtually dissolved^ the 
middle classes^ from amongst whom its meuibers 
were taken^ being almost unanimously opposed, on 
various ground s^ to the present form of govern- 
ment. The nominal National Guard contains, I 
believe, about twenty thousand men^ People are 
chosen arbitrarily by the authorities^ and if they re- 
fuse to serve are put in prison. As much as pos- 
sible, old soldiers are chosen for officers— old Icather- 
breecbes, as they are called. There is a great attempt 
at severity and discipline, hut the thing does not 
take. In some quarters symptoms of discontent 
are so strong, that the National Guards, reduced 
as they are in numbers and dignity, are no longer 

» called upon to act. 
It was common for some time^ and still is with a 
few writers, to speak with enthusiasm of the services 
rendered to the cause of order by the Garde Mobile, 
which is said to have *' saved society," and so forth* 
I cannot think much of a cause which depended for 
its defence on a coUectiou of frightful little savages 
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like that. The fact is that the affair of JunCj although 
it seemed to begin from helow^ was the development 
of a reactionary conspiracy, of which General Cavai- 
gtiac and the Republican party were dupes, and which 
required — at least it was then so thought — a collectiou 
of all the unbearded ragatnuffina^ raked up from all 
the kennels of Pans, to carry out. M. Laniartine 
is very proud of his idea. He has no rea&on to he 
BO ; fur it ia qaitc certain that if, by a mere accident, 
the Garfk' Mo hi In had not been seized with a mom en t 
of bloody enthusiasm J the insurgents would have 
carried the day. We cannot, of course, regret that 
they did not ; for, although bitterly goaded, many of 
their projects and principles were dangerous- But 
I question whether their s access would have been so 
disastrous as was their defeat. The horrible cruel- 
ties committed by the victorious party, rather to re- 
venge themselves for the fear they had nndergone 
than from deliberate ferocity, created a breach 
tween the working classes — who, to a man^ sym 
thised with the insurgents — and the bourgeoisie, 
which has never been closed. At the coup d^ciaf, 
many ouvriers gave as a reason why tbey abstained 
from fighting, that they wished to see the middle 
classes treated as the middle classes had treated 
them; and thus ignorantly left their best friends 
to be alaughteredj whilst their old enemies were 
hiding at homCj and cursing " with white hps" both^ 
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I the adversaries and the friends of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mi Paul de Molenes has recently published an 
account of his experiences amongst the rabble rout 
of beggars and discarded waiters that were petted and 
decomted for a few months, and then jeered at and 
dispersed. He does not My how he got amongst 
them. He talks very heroically about war, and pre- 
tends to look upon that institution as most glorious 
and delightful. He fieems to have snuffed in with 
delight the smell of blood at the approach of June — 
rfegrets that he was not sent to murder pc^ople across 
the French frontier — ^but still thinks of those fatal 
days as of a festival. "Those days of June were for 
every one days of summer; for me tliey were days 
of summer and youth. Certes I should have pre- 
ferred this great meiiej this festival of canoou^ this 
orgie of gunpowder^ on the banks of the Rhine rather 
than in the midst of Paris j but still I am happy that 
I was present at those combats. I do not think that 
war is evilj and that chance and violence^ that is to 
say, the powers which God supports without his force 
and his justicCj are alone answerable for it* I think 
that God, on the contrary, has reserved it for him- 
self; and, with due dtifcrenee to the philosophical 
priests who unite with the Eeformed Ministers "in 
congresses, I believe it with the Bible, with the ritual, 
which say — the God of armies." It is scarcely neces^ 
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sary to remark that thb ferocious gentlemao ia a Mo- 
narchist nnd a Legitimist ; aud it wiil surprise no oue 
to learn tbatj in a subsequent page of tbe same volume, 
lie introduces an adultress sitting with lier lover in 
raptures ©ver the Imitation of Christ; after which 
they wander for some hours '^ iu the garden of m^ 
murs and mystical shadows," 

Nothing is more unfair than to judge of a party 
by the crimes of its members. Yet as this has been, 
and is, the way in which the Republican party hu 
been oondemnedj both iu France and in England— 
as that party is still under the weight of accusations 
and reproaches for what it committed sixty years 
agO| in the midst not only of the convulsive agony 
of a revolution but with hostile aruiies on its fron- 
tiers — it may be as well to endeavour to give a rapid 
view of what the liegitimist party did nnder other [ 
circumstances. This time France was^ indeed, 
covered by the troops of the enemy ; but they came 
to assist in re-establishing a monarchical government, 
and to support, therefore, the Legitimist party* 
That party, consequently, had not the excuse of 
danger or terror^ but merely obeyed those san- 
guinary instincts which seem to be unaccountably 
implanted in the French character. The ordinary 
English reading public knows a good deal about — - 
what is called the Reign of Terror ; but very feir^ 
among them are quite familiar with the details 0*1 
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the White Terror^ and they are, therefore^ unable to 
appreciate the horror which the name of Bourbon ex- 
cites in the humble classes — cannot understand the 
allusions which make the democi^acy and the army 
thrill with horror — and are not aware of the existence 
of one of the greatest auxiliaries of the present Go- 
vernment. That Government J it is truej started into 
existence in the midst of blood ; but since its iustal- 
ttion^ after the victory, there have been but few 
executions. Exile and imprisonment have been the 
principal weapons employL-d. 

In 1815 — I rely on the statements of M. Vanla- 
bellep which have not been contradicted-- the news 
of the battle of Waterloo was received in the south 
by cries of ^' Vive le Roi!^^ hy pillagCj and by 
massacres. The Royalist inhabitants of Marseilles 
drove out their garrison, and began to sack the 
houses of the BonapartistSj many of whom were 
massacred, A baud of ruffians^ hired by the Legiti- 
mist s, ]3roceeded to a poor quarter, where was esta- 
blished a colony of Mamelukes and Orientals, who 
had come from Egypt with Napoleon, and began to 
massacre them in cold blood. Those who endea- 
vonred to ily were pursued in the streets, and even 
into the houses where they took refuge. Neither 
age nor sex was spared. Women and children were 
slaughtered for mere sport* An Egyptian woman 
leaped into the water, and tiied to escape by swim- 
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ming to a ahip. She was shot at in the water^ aud 
died erying ^' Vive Bonaparte !" The assassins 
then spread through the streets^ killing ever}^ one 
who was pointed oat as a Bonapartist or a Jacobin. 
It was not until next day that the bourgeoiaie^ fear- 
ing the pillage of their honsesj took arms, and 
restored the city to comparative quiet. 

These events^ however, were the signals of 
massacre throughout the whole of the south of 
France, Marshal Brune was murdered by a furious 
mob at Avignon, dragged through the streetSj and 
thrown into the river. A corps of volunteers was 
formed in Provence^ which marched upon Nimes, 
got [losscssion of the town by a capitulation, and 
massacred the garrison after they had given up their 
arms. An appeal was made to religious bigotry; 
the Protestanta, who formed more than a third of 
the population^ were identified with the Bonapartists, 
and exposed to wholesale pillage and massacre. 
Then became celebrated that name of Trestaillons, 
which it is sufficient in France to pronounce to sug- 
gest all these horrors. He was a kind of self 
appointed Judge Jeffrey a, who went about condenmiU| 
and slaughtering all whom he chose. 

In that part of the country, as I have saidj the 
passions excited were rather religious than political. 
The Catholic mob— excited, of course^ by the priests 
— raged to and fro for weeka^ committing unheard-of 
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atrocities : whilst the wonien in the public streets 
subjected their Calvinistic sisters to indecent and 
ignominious chastisement. The royal authorities 
looked ouj and encouraged rather than blamed these 
villanous acts] and in order to exhibit their par- 
tiality more clearly, almost entirely exonerated the 
Catholics fi*om the war contributions, les^ing seven- 
eighths of the sum required from the department on 
the Protestants and the Jews. Similar scenes to 
those at ?fimes took places at Uacs, where, however, 
in addition to miscellaneous slaughter, six prisoners^ 
accused of Bonapartism, were given up by the autho- 
rities, two and two, to the chief of the massacrerSj 
to be assassinated in the public place, I cannot, 
however J enumerate all the atrocities coniniittcd* 
They continued during two whole months, with the 
knowledge of the Gtivemment, the Chambers, and 
the Armies of Occupation ; and ceased only by the 
intervention of an Austrian army and the Due 
d^Angoultime. Such, however, was the fury of the 
Catholics and Royalists, that when this interference 
was ivith drawn they began once more to attack the 
Protestants, when they collected in their chapels, 
and assassinated a general who endeavoured to inter- 
fere to keep the peace. In fine, the White Terror 
lasted in the department of the Gard for five months, 
during which a Committee of Massacre sat in a 
house at Nimea, on the front of which, in huge 
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letters, were written the^e words : " The Bourbons 
OR Death*" Afterwards, Trestaillons and some of 
his accomplices were arrestetl and broagbt to judg- 
ment ; but although they admitted their crimes, 
they were unanimously acquittedj and carritd in 
triumph through the city. 

Meanwhile, at Toulouse, General Ramel 
attacked in the street, and mortally wounded. A 
workman received him into bis house, but he was 
not allowed to die in peace ; for the assassins came 
back some hours afterwards, tore him out of his bed, 
and finished him. At Bordeaux^ two twin -brothers^ 
general officer s^ named Faucher, were juridically 
assassinated, with circumstances of excessive violence 
and horror* Tfaey went to the place of execution 
along streets the balcouies of which were filled with 
Royalist ladies^ shouting with delight, and waving 
white handkerchiefs* The condemnations of Lahe- 
doyere and Marshal Ney are well known. With 
reference to the latter there has been^ perhaps, a 
good deal of misplaced pathos ; but slill, consider- 
ing that he was condemned by men who were equally 
guilty of favouring the return of Napoleon from 
Elbaj his execution had many of the features of a 
murder. The part played by the representative of 
England, the general who had fought against Ney 
and beaten him, and who yet insisted on his ex< 
tion, is so painful, that 1 shall not dwell on it. 
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Early in 1816 there was an attempt at rising 
"at Grenoblcj in the interest of the Orleans party. It 
was suppressed without the loss of a single man on 
the part of the authorities, but six of the insurgents 
rere killed. This easy victory was exaggerated by 
'those w^ho gained it into a wonderful triumph j and 
it is impossible to understand the Freneh character 
as developed in the Eoyalist paity — a party in all 
conntries inclined to speak lightly of bloodshed 
when the humble are the sufferers— without reading 
the accounts published by the chief actors iu that 
TDiserable event. They are too long to transcribe 
here, but the following phrases are characteristic:^ — 
*' I dispersed them like dust," writes Colonel Vautre. 
*' Three times, however, they charged me with the 
bayonet^ (^I'yingj ' ^^^^ VEmpereur !^ I forbade my 
men to fire; but ordered them to charge^ and cmt 
the throats of this canmlle with their bayonets, to 
the cry of ' Vive le Roi!^ . . , I went to 
Lamure, preceded by terror, , , , I told the 
people that I was not sure whether I should not 
shoot them all, and bum their town. . . , I 
said to them, * Your fathers and your children are 
nearly all dead at the gates of Grenoble, Go and 
look at their corpses. You, Mr, President of the 
Federates^ (I had arrested that scoundrel), 'one of 
of your sons has been recognised among the dead. 
The other is believed to have been killed* Here, 
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Mr. Brig«&d^ m oae of mj braTe oflScers who has 
teen bis bit mud bb swori' This," continues the 
galknt wfifreTj ** wis tbe resialt ot our tragi-comedy/^ 
I bare alrieady wd tbat six of the insurgents 
were killed. Colonel Vautte, in true Falstaff style, 
raises their DUiubers to thirty; and in the official 
despatch uf the genial cammandiug the place 
oceurs the following moD&trotis passage : — '^ Vive k 
Rm J mv dear General i for three hours blood has 
not teased to fl&w. llr€ leRoi! my dear General; 
the corpses of his enemies cover all the roads around 
the town ! ** When the dead mme to be counted, 
theae hot Royalists were strangely disappointed; 
but tbcy determined to make up by executions. 
Three dap aftcm"Md$ two prisoners were condemned 
without any attempt to brin^ witnesses against thenoj 
and executed; and a little later, thirty prisoners 
were brought before a council of war, presided over 
by the very Colonel Yautre whose words I have 
above quoted. Six of the unfortunate men were 
acquitted^ because tbe Court itself admitted that they 
bad no charge to bring against them. The others 
were condemned on the testimony of four soldiers, 
who were called up and ordered to ideDtify the 
insurgents as having been among the band that 
attacked them at night. There were so many pre* 
sumptions of innocence in favour of five of them, 
that the Council of War recommended them 
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mercy, hs less criminal in intention tban the others ; 
and afterwards positive proofs of the innocence of 
two more were brought forward. However, when the 
report of this monstrous trial was sent up to Paris, 
the king refused to take notice either of the recom- 
mendation to mercy or of the proofs of innocence 
brought forward, and ordered the whole number to 
be immediately executed. Among them was a lad 
of sixteen, who was only wounded at the first dis- 
charge^ and who got up on his hands and feet, 
looking tovsards his assassin a with imploring eyes. 
A second discbarge, howeverj finished him, amidst 
the cries of horror and pity of the spectators. 
Really, after these frightful scenes, the Royalist 
party refers, with a very ill grace, to its sufferings in 
the last century, 
K In the month of May there was a sort of con- 
Tjiiracy got up by a police agent named Scheltein, 
Three men of very humble position were accused of 
distributing cards, bearing a masonic triangle and 
the words " Union, Honour, Country,^' which was 
taken to be a proof that they were organising a con- 
spiracy. They were also accused of listening with ap- 
proval to a proposal made by the police agent to blow 
up the Tuileries, but not a single witness was called 
to prove this fact. Still the unfortunate men were 
condemned to death. They were taken along the 
quays, walking barefooted in white shirts with a 
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black veil over their heads j and, being brougbt 
the Place dc Gr^ve^ were tortured before being gnil* 
lotined by having their right bands chopped off witi 
a hatch et I 

It is needless to enumerate, however, all the 
frightfnl scenes of Boyalist vengeance that took 
place, though we might find in some of the circum- 
staticrs that attended them curious illustrations of ^ 
the character and sentiments of a large portion of 
the aristocratic classes in France. For example, after 
the execution of General Mouton Duvernet, sod^i 
Royalist ladies went and danced on the place of eX^H 
cution next day ; and a banquet was organised to 
celebrate the event, in which a sheep^s liver [foie de 
$nouton)f in alkision to the name of the Gcneralj was 
serv^ed up and stabbed by the guests one after the 
other ! 

A comic accompaniment to these horrible seem 
took place at Orleans, where a full-length portrait 
of Napoleon, painted by Gerard^ and an immense 
nnniber of busts, flags, books, papers, engi-avinga, 
and other objects, were thrown into a huge bonfire, 
not by a mob, but by the National Guard, and 
under the eyes of the Prefect, the President of the 
Royal Court, and the magistrates in their red robes, 
who joined hands and danced, like Macbetb^e witches, 
round the bonfire, singing : ^' On va leur percer ie 
JlanCf ran tan plan tire lire ! On va leur percer fe 
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Jlanc ; ah ! que nom ailom rire I '* When tlie portrait 
was brought forth, an officer cut it open with bis 
awordj and the crowd insisted on tnrning the head 
down, crying : "Down with his head, the Bcoundrel 1 " 
The Prefect, the President of the Boyal Court, ^d 
the May or J carried torches and set fire to the pile, 
cryingj "Death to Bonaparte the anthropophagus;" 
and the National Guards, " electrified," says the 
aceoimti charged the busts and statues with their 
bayonets* Is it possible for the wildest imagination 
to conceive the Ijord Mayor and the Lord Chancellor 
performing such antics to celebrate the overthrow of 
eir political opponents ? 
I have collected these almost incredible facts, 
partly as connterpai'ts to similar ones commonly re- 
peated in accusation against the Republican party. 
They will show that excesses which are attributed by 
interested persons to the supporters of extreme liberal 
opinions are really derived from some flaw in the 
Trench charaeter. It must be adroittedj however^ 
that it is more astonishing and more disgraceful to 
find this mixture of bloodiness and burlesque in a 
party which pretends to a monopoly of rctinement 
and religion, than those classes which have been bra- 
totalised by long years of oppression, I am lirmly 
^ persnadedj that il' the Legitimist party were ever to 
return to power — a wild supposition — we should 
have a repetition of these savage and ridiculous 
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icenes* At any rate, this is the firm belitif of tie 
French; sud those whoj by confining their ohserva- 
tioo to a few sabas and by reading a disgraceful paper 
or two, arc led to suppose that, even in its present 
abasement, France looks towards any member of any 
branch of the old reigning family for assistance, com- 
mits a most egregious error. The Government of 
Louis Philippe had blood upon it likewise — blood 
not very sacred in the eyes of the powerftJ, the 
witty J or the wise — ^blood of the poor — mere unitSj 
whose absence no one felt^no one bnt their wives 
Mnd families. We Englishmen easily forget these . 
things; and think it ve^y absurd that so convenien^H 
an arrangement as an Orleanist Kestoration, foi^i 
examplCj cannot be brought about; but the Frencl 
people, though it forgives, to a certain extent, tl 
blind instrument of a king's cruelty — the army 
will never forgive, even if circumstances compel it 
for a time to submit to once more, either of its two 
condemned dynasties. It would appear, too, that 
no section of the people is the feeling of mingled ab- 
horrence and contempt with which the relics of the 
Bourbon family are regafded stronger than in the^i 
army. ^H 

I believe that this feeling, based partly on tradi- ' 
tion, and exaggerated, perhaps, by prejudice, has i 
played a much more active part in deciding th 
of events than foreigners are disposed to admil 
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understand. Yet we ought to know how greatly the 
stability of dynasties depends on the estimation in 
which a monarch is held. There existed and still 
exists^ moreover, in certain classes of the country, 
especially among the soldiers, a strange kind of 
thing, much resembling a superstition, now called 
Bonapartism. It bears every character, indeed, of 
an unreasoning faith, and was based on a myth ; for 
the popular conception of Napoleon merits no other 
name. Before the defeat at Waterloo, the educated 
classes were weary of their Emperor ; and, indeed, so 
were the whole country, even the peasantry to a 
certain extent, although this sordid mass were averse 
to a Restoration, because they feared to lose the 
land which they had divided amongst themselves. 
On the return of the Bourbons three hundred thou- 
sand soldiers were disbanded, and the country was 
covered by men whose enthusiasm for their chief was 
kept alive by persecution. The police used to make 
war on pictures and images of Napoleon, searching 
every veteran they met for these and other relics. 
Those who could preserve a little portrait stuck it 
up on their wall, and pointed it out to their children, 
saying : " Voila le Bondieu !'' — so that in very igno- 
rant places (no exception in France) Napoleon became 
really and truly confounded with the Divinity. Few 
attempts were made by the two cousin-dynasties that 
governed the country for about thirty years to en- 
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lighten the peasantry, whidi, with a sort of sublime 
stupidity, worked and waited until, at the Revolu- 
tion, by the very fact of their possession of land, 
they became the depositaries of political power, when 
they naturally ranged themselves behind the man who 
came forward as the representative of their God. 

The Bonapartists — for there was, besides, a small 
political party that could be so called — during the 
times of Constitutional government always joined the 
Republicans in opposition, and were too eagerly ac- 
cepted, because it was thought they might act upon 
the army. The favourite Opposition orators before 
the Revolution of 1830 were Lamarque and Foy — 
not advocates, soldiers. Their great appeal was 
always — " We shed our blood fighting for our coun- 
try against you (the Royalists), who fought against 
it/^ After 1830, Louis Philippe leaned for a short 
time on the Republican and Bonapartist parties, on 
Marshal Gerard and on Lafayette. General Pajol was 
named Commander of Paris; and Bugeaud, who 
had been forced to quit the army and become clerk 
to a notary, was made a colonel, and put in the way 
of advancement. Then was re-erected on the Place 
Vendome the statue which Louis Napoleon has since 
himself called " The Great Elector.'' He and his 
courtiers knew well the feeling of the peasantry, and.- 
counted on that as their great fulcrum. The events- 
has proved they were right; for, after all, the couf^ 
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d'etat, historically considered, was nothing but the 
victory of the ignorant and enthusiastic country over 
the cultivated but corrupt cities. It is true, that 
had any of the parties that have undertaken to 
govern France, Royalist or Republican, possessed 
any sound political intelligence, they might have 
provided against that disaster. The Republicans are 
especially to blame, because, by a wonderful want of 
logical power, they not only accepted the assistance 
of the Bonapartists, but persuaded themselves, and 
assisted in persuading the country, that there was 
some connexion between the mission of the Emperor 
and the mission of Democracy. Many persons still 
eling to the same delusion; and I have met some 
young gentlemen in England who think they have 
profited by studying the history of our Common- 
wealth, and seem to imagine that whatever over- 
throws a king or an aristocracy must be worthy ot 
lEtdmiration, as expressing a democratic idea. They 
may some of these days be led to erect a Hurricane 
or a Pestilence into a Divinity. 
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Tory Madasvds — Principle of m Rcpabfie — K^nraHmg Infc- 
enee of MounrliieB — Freodi Rcpvbiicnis — Wstciloo of Ubatj 
— Eni^bh Opnuoiw— Tbe SodahsU—Mj Credo— A pmn Dcs- 
potisiii — VhtUrtophj of History — ^Timiiiig m Handle — Sarialirf: 
Tiew of Napoleon — ^Tbe Politiea] Economists — Consid^rmit and 
Larodaqaqoelin^Unireml Snfiage — Absurdities of Sociafimi 
— Tbe Middle Classes— A Ministerial Argument— M. Ledra 
KoDin— The " Hhistnitions''— Political IromoFslity— Mental 
Beserration and Expediency — The Circalars — Monardncal 
Mancenrres — Their Pnnishment — Influence of d>e Clergy — 
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The last days of the French Republic will be lemem- 
bered with melancholy by all true lovers of freedom. 
When I speak of freedom, and the love thereof, it is 
not in any sentimental mood. In the early stages of 
society — when the belief was prevalent that a perfect 
organisation might be attained, when man imagined 
that he could fashion his own Paradise — enthusiasm 
was more excusable than now, that we are obliged to 
admit forms of government to be only more or less 
it means of carrying on the public busi- 
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ness of a country. Complete happiness cannot be 
achieved by any set of regulations whatever; and 
the highest political wisdom could only lead to a 
state in which all artificial impediments to the deve- 
lopment of physical and moral well-being should be 
removed. There would still remain the natural 
causes of misery — our own vices and imperfections : 
quite enough for us to deal mth, in all conscience. 

Many weak persons, wearied by contemplation 
of the difficulties that naturally occur at the outset 
of any great experiment, are prone, from a kind of 
impatient indolence, to wish and hasten its abandon- 
ment and a return to clumsy practice sanctioned by 
time. They have noticed hastily that the French 
have twice failed to form a Republic, and that they 
are, as a nation, deprived of several of the intellec- 
tual and moral qualities necessary to the well-work- 
ing of free institutions. So the cry is raised for a 
letum to tyranny ; and, when the Tyrant is found, 
ke is welcomed as a Saviour. The great claim, how- 
ever, which the French have to the enjoyment of 
liberty is, that their best men most ardently desire 
it; and this aspiration constantly manifesting itself, 
no matter under what eccentric forms, in the midst 
of a corrupt and jaded society, is a cheerful promise 
for the future, which we should hail and encourage, 
uistead of vituperating and spitting upon, as English- 
i&en are too much inclined to do. 
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mA sud BU absitrd tbing, whicli 
mmfleDtmoemiB isd cunnm^KoydisU have grasped 
at m a weapon ; namely, tliat ^^ Tirtue is the prin- 
ciple of a Republic^' All we ardent belie%*ers in the 
Good Time ComiDg, oompiacently adopted ttis epi- 
graiB when we naed to debate the foFtunes of States- 
long before we knew liow to fthape our own fortanes^^ 
and fouoded thereon wkbering sarcasms against cot^ 
rupi moD archies. But we were no match for 
Machiavels on the other side^ who hypocritically \ 
mitted the truth of the maxim^ and proceeded to argue 
that, as we are all at present a set of ras^s, why 
we roust pot up with the goTemnient we have got ! 
Impure, back politicians, go abont declaring, in a 
contrite tone, that of course a BepubHc in theory is 
admirable ; but what materials can yon find to con- 
itrnct one ! Then they quote and reqnote Mon- 
tesquieu ; and the pretenders to wisdom, whose ideas 
haye been fioatiug about in an obscure twilight, are 
suddenly illumined, aod repeat with parrot intona- 
tion, " Virtue is necessary in a BepubUc/' 

No such thing. Virtue is necessary in all humtfT 
communities, which otherwise would cease to e^t. 
It abounds in England, and accounts for our pro- 
sperity; may be found in France, and explains how 
it bears up against all its misfortunes; and, no 
doubt, maintains a struggUng life in Austria and 
Kusaia* Properly speaking, a Republic has leas 
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need of it than any other state ] for the more per- 
fect does the machinery of government becorpCj the 
more can individual excellence be dispensed with, 
HoweveTj it is quite tmcj that to allow democratic 
institutions to reach the magnificent development of 
which they are capable^ it ia necessary that we 
should be cultivated to the highest extent. What 
I point out as a mere sophism is thisj that men 
mnst attain that extreme cultivation before they are 
fit to carry on their own affairs* If this were the 
case, well might we despair of the future; for under 
what Monarchy can nations he educated for the 
higher enjoyments of liberty? 

The French Republicans, whose apology I have 
no intention of writing, will compel history— ^despite 
contemporary misunderstandings — to give its verdict 

their favour to this extent, that they saw, and 
now see, that their country has nothing further to 
learn in bondage; and that, from peculiar circum- 
fitauces, they are deprived of the opportunity of 
passings as we have, through the ordeal of constitu- 
tional monarchy. They have no family sufficiently 
hnmble and moderate to reign without governing, 
and are reduced to the alternative of crouching 
slavery or dangerous freedom. Political writers in 
England are hasty to make a choice for them ; and 
there is not a Noodle in society who refrains from 
saying that Despotism is the only government fit for 
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France* I flhoutd be the last to endeavour to excul- 
pate that nation for the cowardice with which it | 
threw away all its rights, to lighten it in its belter- > 
skelter flight at the great Waterloo of Liberty; and j 
if Lonia Napoleon be applanded as a Scourge, I have I 
nothing to say* It is not, however, in this light 
that he is regarded by his admirers in our country. 
They are chiefly grateful to him for putting down the , 
Republicans and the Soeialists; and if there be anj^| 
thing that they regret in the past, it is the caricatur^^ 
of constitutional government under Louis Philippe; 
if there is anything they hope for in the future, it is 
a part-jesuitical, part-liberal, part-right-divine, part- 
democfatic^ nondescript, piebald Restoration, which 
could only be acceptable to France as the anto^^ 
cbuniber of another Revolution. No one seems ^^M 
took upon the defunct Republic as anything but an 
impertinent attempt to get a-bead of ourselves; or 
aware, that^ no matter through what struggleSj what 
auffcriugs, what disasters, it is absolutely necessary 
for Prance, having worked oS the disease of dynasti^ 
to re vt-rt to its attempt at self-govern meut. 

I have mentioned the Sociabsts, but have no 
ipfice to enter into an examination of their character 
and doctrines* Both seem to me to be considerably 
nnHTindcrstood in this country; but as they arc, in 
imrt, themselves to blame for this, I do not w^sh to 
be their Don Quixotte. They have even placed 
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themselves out of the ordinary category of the " un- 
protected,^^ and have courted rather than avoided 
attack. It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader 
who has followed me up to this point, that I am not 
a Socialist. I differ from that galaxy of schools on 
one fundamental point especially, — the belief that 
any thinker, or set of thinkers, can brood over the 
chaos of modem society and create form by invented 
laws. Nor do I admit that society is in a state of 
absolute chaos. True progress, according to my 
view, is the increase of the number of individuals 
who detach themselves from the inorganic mass of 
mankind, and develop their physical, intellectual, and 
moral qualities to the full extent of which they are 
capable under the conditions in which God has 
placed us. 

In a pure Despotism, one man only absorbs, as 
it were, the vital principle of a whole nation ; and 
small historians are never so much at ease as when 
the narrative of an empire^s fortunes becomes a mere 
series of biographies. History has often been re- 
proached with neglecting to trouble itself about the 
people^s doings, and dwelling only on the actions of 
kings and great men ; but an attempt to do other- 
wise produces a succession of essays on manners,/ 
and not political records and pictures of public life, 
which history should be The truth is, that in 
purely monarchical times a nation is generally per- 
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sonified by one manj and it ia quite sufficient to 
know what he did and thouf'ht i for no 
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to I 



sooner 
bis subjects astir, waking up for tlie futurCj 
they come in contact with him, and their adventures 
are necessarily interwoven with his, 

Let U8 not flatter the people by telUng them that 
their ancestors in times gone by did things fit 
record that have been suppressed by court- writers. 
Th^ only become worthy of the rounded period 
and the measured sentence when they do things 
tbat the world cannot fail to hear of, which Tame 
roars in the uttermost parts of the earth before 
Thucydides has culled his words, or Tacitus ground 
the point of a sarcasm. Thus it ia that in free states 
alone — ^or in the wrecks of free states^ floating about 
ere they founder in the sea of Eternity — can great 
historians find fitting themes for their genius. An- 
nalists and chroniclers^ in shoals^ rise up to celebrate 
the ffesia of nionarcbs^" fathers of their people." 
I have no doubt that the present Emperor of the 
French will inspire as much eloquence as difl Napo- 
leon I. At any rate it is quite certainj that^ for a 
time at least, the nation ha^ become once more per- 
sonified in a single man^ and that it will be quite 
sufficient for Sir Archibald Alison^ when he has 
caught up the present time, to narrate the doings 
at the TuilerieSj Compitgne, or FontainebleaUj to 
enable us to understand precisely what have been 
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the intellectual movements in France since the year 
1852. Our eminent Economist^ Mr. Ricardo^ has 
said, that if the net revenue of a nation remain the 
same, it is no matter how much population is dimi- 
nished; in which case, cleverly replies M. Sismondi^ 
the most perfect state would be that in which the 
Sovereign of England, by turning a handle, could 
do all the work of the country. In reality, Louis 
Napoleon now turns the handle which makes France 
go round. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Socialists, as such, object to this state of things. 
The uncompromising sectaries, indeed, rejoice; for 
nearly all the schools which have aimed at recon- 
structing society have endeavoured to do so, more or 
less undisguisedly, by means of despotism. The 
same fanatics, whose efforts have made society heave 
and tremble, like a plain about to give birth to a 
volcano, for so many years past, now look com- 
placently on the Emperor who has suddenly vaulted 
into the throne, admire the feat as they would ad- 
mire the dexterity of a clown in a pantomime, and 
predict, with a faith worthy of admiration, that in spite 
even of himself, forcibly, necessarily, he will be com- 
pelled to work out some portion at least of their 
principles. They do not like him personally; but 
they know that all he has learned of political science 
has been learned from their books, that his mind has 
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been hammered into shape by their teach in ^^ and 
that whenever, therefore, he attempts to act without 
advice^ which is always the suggestion of his nature^ he 
nmstj to a certain extent, apply tlieir theories. They 
also behevej that at the present stage of the history 
of the world no other ideas but their own can be 
applied; and they, too, look forward to a Millea- 
nium. 

I wish particularly to speak without disrespect 
of the Socialist writers — in their character of philo- 
BOphei^, not of politicians. It must be confessed 
thatj for the last thirty years, they alone have kept 
speculation alive on the most impoi'tant matters 
affecting mau^s worldly destiny* Tbey have stirred 
all questions, and thrown light upon most ; and have 
done especial service in weakening the influence of 
that sort of geometrical politics which was getting so 
much into favour, and \\hich endeavours to treat 
men as so many triangles, circles, and cubes, 
designates their dimensions by A, B, C, and rubs 
them out when in the way like figures drawn 
with chalk on a black board, I have no desire to dis- 
pute the truth of the harshest deductions of political 
economy, at least for the present; but I speak of 
the spirit in which it wTote, and would write still, 
if not forced by criticism into perpetual provisos. 
The Socialists had a fine opportanity, and made use 
of it to advantage. This was the great reason of 




their success with serious thinkersj and ia their chief 
title to praise* Into the aberrations, extra vaganceSj 
and abominations of a few amongst thenij I cannot 
go; but this niust be said^ that the worst things 
they recommend or apologise for are practised by 
the antagonists who cry out against them, and that, 
in generalj their errors are of speculation, not of con- 
duct. One day M, Victor Considemnt rose in the 
National Assembly^ pale, hungry-looking, Iath<like, 
and said J in a solemn tone of voice, " Humanity is 
thirsting for enjoyment!" "Those words are the 
words of a brute!" shouted M. de Larochejaquelin, 
rearing bis portly form and vinous face at the oppo- 
site extreme of the hemieycle. This anecdote sym- 
bolizes pretty well the present state of things in 
Prance. By the way, the Marquis de Larochejaque- 
liBj who so violently opposed the coup d^itai — in 
words J which is as much as we could expect a Mar- 
quis to do^has accepted the equivocal digoity of 
Senator, and justifies himself by saying that he bows 
to universal suffmge. Now, I am rather a partisan 
of universal suffrage myself j but if it voted that black 
was white, I should be silent without consenting. 
Of what party would M, de Larochejaquehn have 
been in Sodom and Gomorrha ? 

It is the custom now amongst the middle classes^ 
who groan under the new tyranny, to accuse Socialism 
of the misfortunes which have befallen the country; 
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and certainly the ab&urdities of that doetrme^s parti- 
sani were cleverly taica advantage of by the Pregi- 
dcnt and his faction. But if the middle classes had 
been anything save what I have described them to be; 
if they had respected what Socialism was accused of 
attacking; if amongst them there had been any other 
guarantee for morality than the law; if they had re- 
garded religion as anything better than a composing 
draught for exciteable vromen ; if they had deemed 
the property of others sacred as well as their own; 
if they had Dot practically treated labour as a slave, 
and denied the right of a man freely to dispose of 
his own arms and intelligence > above allj if they had 
taken the trouble to study what alarmed themj or 
had been capable of understanding the elementary 
principles of politics ; instead of being foolishly fright* 
ened into abject but snarling submissian — like Cali- 
ban under the heel of Prospero — they might now 
have been ruling France by their representative b. 
For, after all, it is culpable to try and conceal the 
factj that Universal Suffrage in France deliberately 
chosCj not ignorant boySj not workmen, not dema- 
gogueSj but nearly all the personages \v^hoac names had 
made the country illustrious under a constitutional 
government— lawyers, political writers, noblerae% 
poets, magistrates, diploraatistSj statesmen, almost 
every name that will stud the pages of history ; and 
that it was these men, assembled as the delegates of 
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ten millions of electors^ who proved themselves in- 
capable of conducting the business of the country, 
credulous as children, timid as hares, the tool and 
the foil of a single man, protected from their autho- 
rity during the greater part of the time by public 
opinion alone I 

A Minister has taken what he considers a power- 
ful ai^ument, from recent occurrences in France, 
against an extension of the suffrage in this country ; 
and it appears that this said argument is considered 
good for use in refined circles. But unless our ari- 
stocracy be as corrupt, or rather as effete as that of 
France — unless our middle classes be infected with 
the same kind of immorality, equally weak, equally 
ignorant, equally timorous, there is no parallel be- 
tween the cases at all ; and the attempt at reasoning 
I have referred to is merely an insult to this country. 
It is not universal suffrage that has been tried and 
found wanting in France, but the class from which 
alone universal suffrage could prudently choose its 
representatives. A great deal of blame has been cast 
upon M. Ledru RoUin for his suggestion, that work- 
men ought to have been elected to the Constituent 
Assembly; and cei*tainly that was an unwise thing 
to say in the face of a conceited bourgeoisie, that 
fimded itself to be the culminating point of humanity. 
The great Tribune, however, knew very well how the 
Sepublic was menaced. He knew that the people of 
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France were proud of what it was the fashion to call 
their "illustrations;^^ but that these said illustra- 
tions were, in general, so totally destitute of moral 
principle, so utterly contemptuous of truth, that they 
would go down on their knees — abjure Legitimacy, 
Orleanism, Bonapartism — swear, curse, and get 
elected; and then at once begin to intrigue and 
conspire against Democracy, which they had kissed, 
and hugged, and coaxed, in the hour of danger. 
Talk of Louis Napoleon^s perjury, indeed! How 
many other men not only took oaths to defend the 
Republic, which they were preparing to overthrow, 
but actually outbid the Republicans themselves in 
the extravagance of their levelling enthusiasm ! If by 
any chance our present Constitution were overthrown, 
and the English nation were called upon to elect an 
Assembly, many strange sights would, no doubt, 
be seen ; but I am quite sure we should not meet on 
the hustings our landed aristocracy and our country 
gentlemen basely professing to be converted to the 
extremest doctrines of popular government — making 
Bright and Cobden appear Conservatives by contrast, 
and running neck-and-neck with Julian Harney and 
Ernest Jones ! 

It is true that we are not blessed with the doctrine 
of mental reservation — that thimbleriggery of the 
conscience — or with the equally convenient theory, 
according to which the opponents of the Jesuits 
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maintain that, in politics, expediency is identical 
with right. When, therefore, in the imprudent cir- 
culars by which M. Ledru RoUin revealed his secret 
thoughts, he hinted the necessity of restricting the 
number of People^s Representatives taken from the 
middle classes, it was clear that he foresaw the dis- 
graceful " dodge'' by which the monarchical parties 
— ^perhaps rather acting from habitual dishonesty 
than from concert — would acquire sufficient ascend- 
ancy in the Government to enable them to disgust 
the nation with the name of a Republic. How won- 
derfully clever did this manoeuvre appear to them ! 
Not an opportunity was lost of carrying it out. 
Taxes were increased in the name of the Republic ; 
the embarrassments left by the Monarchy were offi- 
cially attributed to the Republic; all misfortunes, 
all disasters, all insurrections, all loss of influence, 
though brought about designedly, were represented 
as natural consequences of a Republic. What a fine 
piece of poetical justice was seen when these perfumed 
Machiavels, whilst adding up, in a bye-place which 
they fancied to be the centre, the results of their 
political sum — saying, so much misery inflicted, so 
much imprisonment, so much bloodshed, make a 
Restoration — ^were suddenly swept away, and over- 
whelmed by a comer of the avalanche that buried 
in the same hour the liberties of the country ! 

I have several times alluded casually to the 
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influence which the clergy in France exercise upon 
political affairs : in every case it has been bad^ and 
indeed wherever a priest — whether he dcrivea autho- 
rity from the Roman Pope, or chooses a temporal 
Pope, or it* hia own Pope — interferes in naattera of 
government, it is always to endeavour to apply some 
priuciple repugnant to the feelings of human nature. 
The ecclesiastical mind, even in its purest state, 
seems incapable of disceroing the difference between 
moral and civil lawsj and is alwaj^s inclined to call 
in the sword of power to enforce religious duties* I 
believe that it is right to make the Sabbuth a day of 
cheerful rest, but I would not pass a law to compel 
ray neighbour to observe it as I do. I do not feel a 
call to be virtuous for other people, findiag it a har^ 
matter to be virtuous for myself. No priest 
make this distinction. I speak now of the pure. 
How many there are who think they escape the obli- 
gation of doing good themselves^ if they force the: 
world by whips and goads infeo the right path I 

It is difficult to say what are the real feelings i 
the clergy in France towards the present Govern- 
ment; but one thing is certain, that at the coup 
d'etat the whole Galilean Church^ — ^foUowing partly 
the instinct of all chm'chesj partly influenced by pro- 
mises and thre^ts^ — threw their weight into the scale of 
usurpation. Their sagacity told tbeni that there wm 
great probability that the new state of things would 
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be tolerably lasting; and they knew of the aaying of 
Prince Metternich : '^ An nsarpation that laata ia a 
legitimacy that is beginning," — a curious admission^ 
by the bye, for a supporter of arbitraiy government. 
Perhaps, in their heartSj the majority of the upper 
clergy still yearn for Henri V* 

A new sight in Paris at the present day is the 
appearance in the streets, of friars of all orders in 
their coarse robes, rope girdles^ and bare feet* Men 
of war and men of religion, indeed, awami every* 
where ; and^ no doubt, as much gratitude as the 
Church can afford has been earned* Some Catholic 
friends, however, whisper to me, that already has the 
Emperor done as much as he ean ; another dynasty 
would do more ! Ingratitude ! No, When once 
the clerical influence becomes dominant in a mind, it 
is useless to apply the ordinary vocabnUry, A true 
Catholic — and, indeed, an extreme Proteataut — 
ceases to be a man and becomes another thing, 
which might be respectable, if anything could that 
had abdicated its individuality. 

The influence of priests over women in France is 
still great, and seems, indeed, on the increase. This is 
the door through which slavish notions enter a 
family ; and not only slavish notions, but, I am as- 
sured, immoral practice; which is likely, as these things 
generally go together. Nothing would he more ab- 
surd than to imagine that every priest who obtains 
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complete mastery over a woman's tnind must neces- 
sarily dispose of her perfion. In fact, priests are but 
men ; and besides, many, perhaps moat, priests arc 
good men. The Catholic Church can show as bright 
examples of piety as the Protestant. Wholesale 
accusations can come only from prurient minds. 
But even Romish priests will admit that there is in 
France a general and siocere belief throughout the 
educated classes that a Confessor or " Director^* often 
merges into a lover. The Abbe Michon, in his 
^^^Essaj"^ on Woman," informs us that men of the 
world, when they read a celebrated work by Michelet, 
said to themselves — they were married men — '* 
we understand now why the cure laughs to himseTl 
as he passes us!" This is a strunge admission to 
make, but it coincides with all I have heard. Ask 
any grisette whose word you can trust* She wiD 
almost always tell you that the first immoral ideas 
ever suggested to her came from a priest* One has 
to say that M. le Cure took her to the theatre in 
plain clothes; the other^ that he gave her queer 
books; the other^. that he invited her home to be 
catechised ; the other, that he told her that telling 
lies for personal advantage was no sin. This last 
illustration was given me by a married woman, who 
related how a priest had tried to seduce her. She 
was maintaioing that it would be wrong to deceive 
her husband^ and her ghostly father was endea- 
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vouring to calm her conscience. Of course, it is im- 
possible to know how often similar scenes occur. I 
have heard of hundreds of corroborative facts. If 
all be not mere calumnies, however, we can easily 
understand how the French, rather from prejudice 
than from reason, are disposed to verge towards 
infidelity. 

The abb^ whom I have already quoted relates 
how he once met a man in the fields, who hastened 
to inform him, as if it were an interesting fact, that 
he believed " neither in heaven nor in hell.'^ On 
being mildly expostulated with, he grew warm, and 
began to attack the clergy, saying, among other 
fine things, "Those gentlemen in black tried to 
persuade us that Voltaire would not be admitted into 
Paradise; but when he presented himself at the 
gates, St. Peter opened them back on their hinges, 
and ushered him in with a bow.^^ I believe that 
this somewhat burlesque anecdote illustrates the 
mental state of most of the persons who glory in 
professing themselves Materialists. I once met an 
English workman — a good sort of fellow enough — 
who was very loud in assertion of irreligious opinions. 
I was drawn into conversation with him, and found 
that he had suffered some persecutions, "for con- 
science sake,^^ as he described it. He was full of 
indignation against the world for turning a cold 
ahoulder to him. " It isn't fair,'' said he. " When 
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when there is left no other means of bringing abort 
an adjustment of rival claims than this most wasteful 
one. However, even those who fally sympathise 
with the masters against the men, admit the right of 
the latter to " play " if they please. This has never 
been the case in France. Whenever a strike takes 
place, certain persons are singled out as ringleaders, 
and severely dealt with by the law. I remember 
an instance in which twenty were tried in the 
most summary manner, and sentenced to one and 
two years^ imprisonment. It should also be kept in 
mind that a French workman is registered, as our 
seamen are, and bound to be provided with a little 
book {livret), which serves as a passport and a testi- 
monial. Masters sometimes, when offended by a 
workman, write a damning character of him in his 
livret f which he dare not destroy. In this way he 
may be prevented from ever obtaining employment 
again. 

All Governments have looked with suspicion and 
hatred upon this large and intelligent class; and 
after the Republic had been proclaimed — when the 
Bourgeoisie got the upper hand, instead of endea- 
vouring to loosen the chains of the workmen, it desired 
to rivet them tighter. The French middle classes do 
not understand the word "conciliation^^ to mean 
anything but repression with the strong hand ; for 
which they were deservedly rewarded, by being told 
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by the government papers, whilst the echoes of the 
cannon of the Boulevards had not yet died away, 
that the work of Louis Napoleon was a work of 
" conciliation ! '' 

The ouvriers in France, as distinguished from the 
agricultural labourers, or proprief aires, and the shop- 
keepers little and great, are necessarily a very small 
minority. Even with the assistance of the intelligent 
sections of the middle classes — the students, the 
artists, and other professional men, who hold the 
same or similar opinions — they are vastly inferior 
in numbers to the inert or conservative members of 
the community. Their power of thought, however, 
really doubles their strength, and makes them imagine 
it to be tenfold; and this is the reason why they 
have adopted predilections for a particular form of 
government, which allows greater development of 
individual worth, and why they constantly endea- 
vour to establish that form by reason or by force. 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary for me to ob- 
serve, that all this is not intended to mean that the 
French workmen are universally intelligent or re- 
spectable, or that they are all agreed in theoretical 
republicanism. Many of them are mere Socialists, 
and look upon the State as a piece of machinery, 
whose duty it is to provide them, not only with sub- 
sistence, but with enjoyment. Others are thought- 
less savages, busy only with the cares of animal life, 
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worshipper* of tjinnnj^ sceptics m every department 
— food for the eannon or the guillotiiie. Theix 
worst features are described by SL Fre§ieTj who 
looks at human nature with the eye of a polieeinan, 
and philosophises in the tone of a deteetire. I bare 
found them too various in ebaracter to desenhe 
under a few general heads. A certain amooBt of 
good may, however^ be predicated of them all. They 
are^ as a class, less corrupt than the boargeoisit^— 
not that their conduct ts less " repulsive/' for, of 
course, it is more so : a rogue in white gloves and 
patent leathers may pass where a corduroy-dressed 
villain would not be suffered — but they act more 
consistently on principle, and their souls are by do 
means so distorted- 

I speak now of the class of auvriers who, by the 
amount of iheir earnings, are enabled to exhibit 
individual chamcter, and to live with something of 
the independence of men. In many casesj and in 
many periods, this has not been always so, either in 
France or in England, Before the establishment 
free trade the public used to be shocked by sanitary 
reports, containing the most horrible revelations^ — 
facts that proved the existence of large masses 
livings not from choice, but necessity, in brutal pro- 
miscuity; and I imagine that time has not yet 
been allowed for the habits then acquired to be lost. 
In France — despite the complacent assertions of 
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economical writers when they institute comparisons 
— more misery has been experienced than in Eng- 
land. The comfort of a French ottorier would, in- 
deed^ be considered poverty amongst us. Socialism, 
which is as old as the hills, and expresses the aspira- 
tions of the human race after indefinite material 
happiness, owes its success in modern times to the 
misery created by the manufacturing system under 
the guidance of political martinets, who would con- 
tinue to apply rules of discipline now that were in- 
vented for another age. 

One of the most successful epigrams directed 
against democracy — which deals with social reform 
without endeavouring to apply Utopian theories — 
is, that its tendency is to "level :'' in fact, to give 
every man, woman, and child, sevenpence halfpenny 
a-day, and bid them be joyful. I call this an epi- 
gram, though it is generally put forward as a pro- 
found argument. But there are various kinds of 
levelling. The ocean is level, though its billows 
rise and fall, and are not frozen into a huge cold 
flat. What is meant by levelling, in a philoso- 
phical sense, is clearing away all the artificial causes 
which make men different from one another, not 
only in station, but in mind — aye, and in body, too. 
Mr. Dickens, possibly with a view of serving the 
cause of reform, is fond of painting the monstera 
which the womb brings not forth, but which cir- 
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cumstances create. No doubt many of his charac- 
ters may be called *' exaggerated/' in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but if we look close to great 
historical pictures, we shall find the paint heaped up 
in disagreeable ridges^ and colours placed in impos- 
sible juxtaposition. The general effect of contrast 
is observable only from a distance ; and so, if we cast 
a rapid glance over Mr. Dickens's Gallery of Portraits, 
we shall have an impression sufficiently consonant to 
nature to enable us to argue upon it. Experience, 
also, is there to give evidence. We may maintain, 
then, that society, as at present constituted, contains 
causes which give a monopoly of comfort, of know- 
ledge, and of beauty to some — no matter what the 
proportion — whilst others are distorted, physically 
and intellectually, and suffer the extremes of misery. 
If, then, it can be shown — as most certainly it can — 
that most of these causes are not only created by 
man, but often wilfully created, the case of demo- 
cracy is clearly made out ; and the French ouvrier 
is absolved from the charge of being a mere amateur 
revolutionist. 

Nothing is so difficult as to estimate in what de- 
gree character and manners are influenced from 
without. According to some, circumstances shape 
us altogether ; and reformers have frequently been 
misled so far as to base their demands for new regu- 
lations on this strange belief, demanding, at the 
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same time, to be empowered to " create new circum- 
stances ! " But never, by culture and watering, can 
you change a gooseberry-bush into an oak ; though, 
by trying to procure acorns, you may get better 
gooseberries. This premised, it is worth while to 
point out how rapidly the shape, size, and condition 
of dwellings, influence the characters of men. It 
has been said that, if shambles were built on any 
spot, and all who chose were allowed to inhabit 
them, they would soon be occupied by a race of 
beings lower than any yet known. Indeed, in the 
present style of civilisation, men require to be forced 
or lured into gdod habits. Most of the lower classes, 
in England especially, when left to themselves, even 
if in tolerable prosperity, grudge expenditure for 
comfort. The last want felt by the dirty is cleanli- 
ness. In France the same remark is not so appli- 
cable; for there, both men and women — at least, in 
Paris — ^have a certain respect for their persons, and 
spend a much greater proportion of their earnings 
in dress and toilette than individuals in corresponding 
stations with us. Even masons live almost entirely 
on bread, cheese, and soup, in order to be tolerably 
well dressed. This fact excites the jeers of full-fed 
Englishmen, but is really admirable, unless we ad- 
mit that beef is the object of life. 

Altogether the ouvriers — I mean now the skilled 
workmen of France — are distinguished by a certain 
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gentleness of bearing aod elegance of demeananr ; 
not perceptible, perhapsj to a stranger, who looks for 
these qualities only when acconipanied by a fashion- 
able dress. None of the lower classes of Paris have 
that brutal habit of insulting foreigners in the streets 
on account of any peculiarities of dress or appear- 
ancej which is so common in England, On my 
return from the East, I wore the tarbomh for some 
time, without provoking any remark — except from 
one person; and that person was an Englishman, 
who had just emerged from Meurice^s hfitel [ . 

The French workmen speak in very good language^ 
and are far better informed on history and politics 
than the ordinary bourgeois* They read mueh, and 
know^ — ^not critically^ yet in a very solid manner- 
all about the literature of their country. But this 
comparison with the lower bourgeoisie — that is, the 
shopkeeping class — scarcely suggests the truth; 
for tbcyj as a rule, read nothing but a single paper, 
and are perfectly destitute of information, A work- 
man, on the contrary^ of the better sort, has hisj 
mind foil of acquired facta^ sometimes oddly ar-j 
ranged, sometimes accompanied by strange theories J 
but still, there he is, a man who has studied what \ 
has been instructed to call "the fortunes of hj 
manity,^*^tbat is, the history of France— who i 
perfectly familiar with the doings of the great 
lution — convinced of the sacred right of man to ' 
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charge of his own affairs if he pleases — able to give 
a reason for the faith that is in him — and sufficiently 
enthusiastic to be ready^ at a moment^s notice^ to 
risk his life for the defence of his ideas. The exist- 
ence of such a body of men in a country — though in 
the proportion of leaven to dough — is sufficient to ac- 
count for revolution against all forms of despotism ; 
and we may be quite sure that^ unless the present 
Emperor succeed in totally destroying it, which is 
impossible, there is no chance of a new Dynasty 
being founded in France. 

The manners of the ouvriers I have no space to 
describe. In some respects they resemble those of 
the middle classes to a wonderful extent; but they 
have many peculiarities. A considerable number 
are addicted to drinking, not only wine, but spirits ; 
and are, consequently, disorderly and immoral. The 
practice of concubinage is very general; but the 
workmen do not change about so much as the 
students, — whose manners they imitate to a certain 
extent, — and almost always marry their mistresses if 
they have children. An old carpenter, nearly eighty 
years of age, came to me not long ago, and told me 
he was 'Agoing to marry his wife," — that is, the 
woman he had been living with for fifty-three years. 
1 saw the good old lady a day or two afterwards, 
and she seemed quite proud to be a bride I 

In various parts of the city, but especially out- 
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side the barriers, are dancing- places andguingaetteS, 
or goguettesj entirely frequented by the working 
claases. Here they enjoy thcniaelves in their own 
way, often becoming very boisteroas. ^Tien they 
danccj however — at least, so far as I have seen — 
they do so without the absurdity or the indecency of 
'^ their bettei*s/^ On the other hand^ the songs they 
delight in are full of coarse allusions ; which it is 
natural to expect. The lyrics admired by well- 
educated persons are equally, perhaps niore^ im- 
moral ; but arrows pierce thera that would fall 
blunted from the skin of a tough ouvrier. I should 
observe, that any one who ventures to visit the com- 
mon places of resort of the workmen must arm him- 
self with especial politeness. He will meet with no- 
body who does not expect to be called Monsieur or 
Madame. Don t shove a workman in the street, or 
expect him to stand out of the way, because yon are 
well dressed. If yon do^ take the consequences. 
He is oppressed and annoyed by the Government, 
but is proud for all that. It is well to mention, that 
there is no limit to the price that a shopkeeper in 
France may charge for a broken window ; and work- 
men are often thrown into prison for sheer accidents^ 
being unable to make good the damage. The pohce 
seem to take a pride in vexing them. At present, no 
ouvrier can come from Lyons to Paris unless he can 
show that he has not only been ongagedj but has 
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seven pounds sterling in his posseseion, A thousand 
little circiimataiicea of this kind make this class ex- 
ceedingly irritable. They arc like Samson chained 
in the templcj and we must not be surprised if they 
now and then attempt to shake down the whole 
edifice of society » 

In Paris, as in every other great city^ there exist 

large classes of pei^sons who seem, at first sight, to 

be mere excrescenceSj but who^ in the present dia- 

organiaed state of society , are as necessary as sewers, 

M- Fregier labels them " dangerous," and describes 

them with some success. He includes, however, too 

many or too few in his catalogue ; and his book is 

written in an unphilosophical spirit. The Chiffonuiers, 

for example, numbering about sis: thousand, are only 

dangerous because they are poor; which is a common 

crime. These men go about with a basket on their 

hacks j a lantern in one hand, and in the other a stick 

with a piece of iron at the end, the whole shaped 

Hke a 7. For this reason Fifine always called them 

Number Seven, They scrape about for bones, glass^ 

and other articles which may be turned to account. 

Some of them actually pick up sufficient food to live 

m. Not long ago, an old woman was found who 

hA been living for years in this way. Respect for 

human nature forbids a description of the state she 

was in. The poor wretch admitted that she used 

to cat even the poultices thrown out &om the hos- 
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dying statCj and was soon 



pitala. She waa in a 
relieved* 

There are no dust-bins in Paris. Every person 
is obliged, either after dark or before nine o^ clock in 
the inorningj to throw out the dirt of the day in a 
little heap before the door of the house* Then 
conies the Chiffounierj and after him the dustraant 
Number Seven is an odd character. The class forms 
a refuge for extreme misery of all kinds. Not long 
ago a friend of minej coming home late at nightj 
asked a Chiffon nier what o'clock it was. The answer 
he received was a quotation from Horace. No 
doubt hei'e was a student, brought to that pass by an 
exaggeration of the wiltj kind of life which all his 
fellows lead. In the Faubourg St, Autoine there is 
a Chiffounier who industriously follows his calling 
by night, and in the daytime practises as a medical 
man. His patients are numerous^ but poorj so that 
this is the least profitable half of his occupation* 
He studied formerly at the Hdtel Dieu— had the 
most expensive mistresses in Paris — ran through a 
fortune — and now lives amongst old bones, rags, 
and offaL 

Generally speaking, the Chiffoonier crawls rather 
than walks about, intent and eager* If you speak 
to him, he answers uncivilly ; and never raises the 
eyes, which he is darting hither and thither— often, 
it is saidj rather in hope of a silver spoon or a purse 
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of gold, than of the legitimate objectB of his induBtry. 



One 



Qfi 



luck 



1 makes a man unhappy 
aod anxioua for ever, lest another should escape him. 
The other nighty in a street in the Faubourg St, Ger- 
mainj I saw a dark figure stealing along the waUj 
and stopping at each pile of dust before a gateway* 
It was dressed entirely in blacky and walked so 
lightly that it must have worn only stockings. This 
ras an loterloper — a grade below the regular chif- 
'fonniersj who are numbered, and would have attacked 
j_or denounced him to the police. He set down his 
bag, looking all the time up and down the street, 
Bcratched in the heaps of dirt, selected a few things, 
and went on rapidly, noiselessly, like a shadow. 

But I cannot dig down through all these strata* 
It is sufficient to say, that beneath the workmen — 
who produccj amongst other things, all those won- 
derful pieces of art in the shape of furniture and 
ornament a which have made Paris famous — there is 
a very large mass of miserable and almost nnclassed 
people, following strange and incomprehensible occu- 
pations, from whose mnks in times of civil disorder 
the sutlers and marauders — not the soldiers of an 
meute — generally issue. It is amongst these thatj 
under the name of Communism — falsely assumed — 
has spread a sort of doctrinej never yet reduced to 
writing, the ultimate object of which is not exactly 
spoliation — for this word implies plan — but a snatch 
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at thfi good tilings of others, a dininken bout, a sur- 
feit, and after that the deluge. The doctrine — if so 
it can be called— sprang, no doubtj into existence in 
the brain of some dizay, faded student, as reeling 
homewardi he caught sight of a pile of gold absurdly 
displayed in a money-changers window; or, perbaps 
it suggested itself simnltaneonaly to many poor 
wretches greedy of enjoyments not reserved for 
them. Sucb notions are very unfortunate, both to 
those who entertain them and to society at large; 
because they entail the expense of three penal colo- 
nies on the coast of France, five hundred prisons^ 
and I know not how many gendarmes. But to 
confound these hoarse ragamuffins with a great poli- 
tical partVj as the French Reactionists did from 
design, and many Englishmen do from ignorancei is 
positively criminal ^^^H 

The true theory of Communism, or, more pro- 
perly, of the Commonwealth, considered as a basis 
for practice, has never yet been clearly stated. We 
have had Utopias of all kinds — some heautifd, others 
not } but the schools that have adopted them, all make 
the mistake of supposing that they are hound to 
transfer to this world an exact resemblance of the 
theoiy they have dreamed of. " Absurd and dan- 
gerous t There is a man who wants to have all 
things in common, or to divide all things equally ;" 
cri^ the Public, which sees no difference between 
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these things: ''shoot him down: he is a robber !'' 
Stop, good Public ! give him the Eastern privilege : 
for he is only benevolently insane. Do you not 
know that he will lose by division as well as you^ 
and that he is the worshipper of an idea ? Divide I 
Why, in six weeks the whole world would be mort- 
gaged to usurers. But what set of men, suf- 
ficiently intellectual, and in sufficient numbers 
to be dangerous, ever thought of this nonsense ? 
What necessity is there of proving the inequali- 
ties of our nature — the various degrees of in- 
tellect and of virtue ? In France it has become the 
common saying, that the Partageux, or Dividers, 
were stupidly invented by Property in one of its 
fear-fits. The real living sect is that of the Com- 
munists — a knot of stern Epicureans, who lie upon 
hard boards, waiting for the day when the applica- 
tion of their system is to enable them to lie upon 
roses. We may safely say that, even under the form 
of Organisation of Labour, this school is never des- 
tined to guide the footsteps of the world. 

But there exists another kind of Communism, 
as yet not well formulated, according to which every 
man who is born into society has, by the very fact 
of his existence, a claim on it — not for alms, but for 
guidance and comfort. The sectaries of this doctrine 
We for the cold theories of political economy, when 
it pretends to be anything else than the arithmetical 
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part of politics, an undisEFuised horror. Instead of 
regarding the State asi a machine for producing the i 
greatest amount of wealth possihle with the least 
amount of popnktion^— instead of catculating how 
Labour may be increased or diminished according to 
the principles of supply and demandj— it accepts 
every loan that is born into this world aa a brother 
with an immortal soul, and seeks to find or make a 
place for him* Among its chief economical tenets 
in thisj that wealth is one— the joint product of the 
exertions of the whole country, of the magistrate and 
the public instructor a a of the capitalist and the 
labourer,^ that it is^ properly speaking, the super- 
fluity that remains after the necessities of aU have 
been supplied. The practical deduction from this 
idea is, that taxation — intended to carry on the. 
husineas of all — should take cognizance of tb^H 
superfluity, and of it alone, in whatever vessel^^ 
it may exist; and that the system we have 
hitherto applied to some extent, of paring off 
a little bit of each man's earnings^ is absurd 
and iniquitous. In reality, however, a great 
deal of England^s fiuancial system is^ and haa 
been, obscurely based on the true conception of a . 
Commonwealth. The Poor Laws, in aU their vai^H 
ations of form, admit the claim of every man to ^i 
share of the common estate sufficient to support 
existence; but ahigheTj though more partial, appli< 
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)f the same intuitively-felt doctrines, dictated 
ecent tax on the transmission of landed pro- 
. Another opportunity, however, must be taken 
pressing these notions ; and I hope to be able 
so in " Utopia/' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Material of Emeutei — ^The Artistical Clasges — ^Wide-spread 
Taste — Number of Artists — Their Opinions — How Reputations 
are Created — Prudhon — Introduction of Artistic Feeling into 
France — Its Transmission to the Bourgeoisie — Opinions of 
Painters— Atelier of M. Jeanron — His Pupils— The Reception- 
day — Approach of the Coup d '^/a/-— Atelier of Alexis — Master 
Jules — Borrowing Money — A Visit to Jules — His Workshop — 
Inscription on the Walls — M. Crederille — A Loquacious 
Model — Dunning an Artist — Basil — A Lazy Fellow — ^Waiting 
for Inspiration — The Loustic and the Rapin — Practical Jokes- 
Change in the Manners of Artists — Analogy from Military 
Life. 

Although the better portion of the working classes 
forms the depository of democratic opinion in France^ 
and supplies the material of emeutes, yet the most 
active and best known leaders are still, as in the old 
Revolution^ found amongst the students and in the 
ranks of the liberal professions^ medical men, lawyers, 
artists, and especially literary men, that is, political 
writers. This statement, which will be recognised 
as a truth by all persons acquainted with the subject, 
might give me the cue of several chapters; but I 
have no pretension to say everything, and begin, more- 
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over, "to see land/^ Aiready^ sufficiently, perkapsj 
for my purpose^ I have given a view of the state of 
manners, which in France imperatively calk far new 
and wise ins tit nt ions, and at the same time exposea 

■ it to fall and to remain under despotism* I shall now 
say a few words of the Artists, among whom I was 
placed jnst previous to the coup d^Hatj as tins will 
lead me to relate a few of my personal experiences 
at that extraordinary time, 

■ One uf the distinctive characteristics of the French 
^nation is its love of Art. No one can deny that it 

possesses this in an eminent degree, though, froni 
want of proper cultivation, the practical results are 

•jaot commensurate with the strength of the passion — 
at least in the higher departments. The French wo- 
man^ when she chooses the colours of her dress and 
^fcrranges its graceful folds, is an artist — -quite as much 
Qs the cook or the historical painter. The owrnV, 
Avhen he creates a table, a work-box, a vase, a watch, 
or a brooch, is pre-eminently an artist. Even the 
lad who displays si i awls and muslins in a shop- 
window has the artistic feeling. It is not surprising, 
^ therefore, that the number of persons who apply 
Kthemselves to drawing and painting and sculpture ia 
immense. In Paris alone there are rather more thaa 
six thousand artists, in our sense of the word, of 
whom one-half are amateurs, and the other half gain, 
or endeavour to gain, a living by their profession. 
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Atmost the whole of them have spent seFeial years in 
the atelier or studio of a masterj and have acquired 
a certain esprit de corps and a peculiar way of \iewing 
things. The great majority are Republicans^ more 
or less fanatical — though some of the most succe«sfi 
gentlemen now affeet aristocratic ideas* 

I have hinted that French lore of Art, in as 
as it has to do with patronage, is by no means en* 
lightened. To prove this would take me into a 
special discussion and necessitate invidious remarks. 
I could give instances innumerable to prove that the 
small class of persons who buy pictures are directed 
in their choice more by accident than by science j 
and that the public willingly admires what it is told 
to admire. The history of the reputation of Pnidhon, 
now so popular, is a case in point* During his life- 
time he was only appreciated hy a few friends, con- 
Doisseur&j but uninfluential ; and it was only twenty 
years after his death that he began to be talked of, 
At present, pictures which would scarcely be sold 
at all in his life now fetch thousands of francs ; and 
there is a disposition to overrate him, I know an 
instance in which an amateur, w^ho spoke with con- 
tempt of a now well-known painter, was rebuked 
severely by a critic, and was possessed, six moDths 
after war dsj of pieces by that very hand to the value 
of eight hundred pounds. A more singular case of 
the same kind would require the mention of indi- 
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vidiiala now living ; but perhaps this sort of thing 

is sufficiently comraon all the world over to enable 

the reader to understand what must be its mani- 

festations where it eidsta in an excessive degree. 

I I compare the growth of a reputation, artistic or 

literary, in Fraoce^ to the progress of the Giaour in 

" Vathek," who^ after he has been kicked from the 

iteps of the throne^ rolls himself into a ball, and by 

some unaccountable attraction draws after him the 

deadly-eyed Prince, Carathts, the War Minister, the 

eourtiersj the people — even the halt and the iofirm* 

By some accident j one or two amateurs become con- 

Fineedj with or without reason, that a man has 

geniuSj and begin running after him. Very soon 

the whole country is bewitched, and away it goes, 

like a pack of hounds after puss, until some other 

game crosses the track, when it turns aside and 

leaves the first victim of its enthusiasm astonished, 

and no doubt rather grieved, at its safety, 

I It was not till about the time of the Fronde that 

the young nobility of France, sent abroad by theur 

familtes to travel out of the way of civil dissensionSj 

acquired and brought home a real admiration for art, 

ime fifty gentlemen, with means and leisure at 

their disposal, began then to pi*aise and buy pictures, 

and encourage genius to do its best. Their taste 

was, perhaps, never very refined. At any rate, it 

rapidly deteriorated. Yet, up to the Revolution^ 
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there was a conitant andj to a certain extent, en- 
lightened patronage of art. A little previously, the 
wealthy boiirgeoj»ie, more from imitation than any 
other cause, had begun to purebase pictures and try 
to understand their beauties* Probably, liad thiji 
remained quiet, the edueation of their taste wonii 
have been successful; but time was not allowe d i 
them, and they were left heirs of a fashion instei^H 
of a science. They, as well as the people at larg^" 
bad an instinctive venemtion of Art — thougb more 
as a name than as a thing. It was their impressioti 
that Art was a great and beautiful manifestation 
the mind, and they endeavoured with less success thi 
might have been wished to appreciate its produetiooi 
France, therefore, possesses a wealthy middle class, 
really disposed to hail and reward the genuine artist, 
but without the power of recognising him when he 
appears. This accounts for so many sudden and 
ephemeral reputations. The bourgeoisie are con- . 
scientiously on the look-out for great men, and a^H 
easily deceived into supposing they have found them^" 
Under such circumstances, we need not wonder that 
intrigue and quackery are almost necessary to whom- 
soever desires to suceeedp 

Among themselves the artists affect, above al 
things, to despise the bourgeois feeling and those 
who truckle to it* One of their number is excom- 
municated because he did not insult a grocer, who 
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exclaimed, " Your picture is a maaterpiece i but I 
cannot buy it, for it is aix inches too wide/' An- 
other is accused of selling for two hundred franca 
what he had previously asked a thousand for. In 
truth, however, all the really professional men are 
obliged to be tolerably condescending to the igno- 
rance and indelicacy with which they have to deal, 
and revenge themselves when alone by pasquinade 
and satire. 

The atelier of my friend M. Jeanron is, perhaps^ 
the best reproduction of a workshop of one of the 
Old Masters that can be seen. It reproduces be- 
cause it is no imitation, being governed by the frank 
originality of the presiding spirit. The walls are, as 
usualj hung with casts, sketches, and half-finished 
paintings, in rather odd disorder ; the easels are dis- 
persed in apparent confusion ; and it requires some 
^teadioe^s of nen^ in a stranger to pick his way 
towards that tall, workman -looking man, who sits 
^*onder hard at it, just looks up as you come in, and 
generally gives you his wrist to shake, both hands 
teing better employed or daubed with paint. English 
amateurs — who have found him out, as they generally 
J.0 contrive to find out true genius abroad — look some- 
times amusingly aghast as they steer amidst chairs 
laden with pallets, basins of water, old shoes, turnips, 
«r oyster-shells ; for, besides being eminent as a scrip- 
tural painter and inimitable in marine landscapes. 
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M. Jeaaron indulges occasionally io a bit of still m 
Besides, there is Andre — the tall son, who looks 
ftitonisbed at findttig kimself a giant^ and who diawi 
and paints already like an old Fleming, making mar- 
vellous promise for the future ; and then there is the 
jovial M» Jeanlisse^ the immemorial pupil^ ready ^^ 
turn bis hand to anjihing, seemingly for ever *^M 
moving large easel a or colossal canvasaeSj nnhookin^ 
castSj ponnding colours^ inventing new mechanical 
assistances J and yet 6nding time not only to make 
most exquisite compositiona of children at play^ of 
Cupids in shady places, that remind us of Prudhon, 
but to model groups which he may, perhaps^ never 
surpass in freshuessj though he may in mere hand- 
ling. However, I shall not praise these gentlemen, 
otherwise they may imagine I wish to soften them 
towarda me because of some hard things I have 
been obliged to say of their country and the state 
its manners. 

I have spent most pleasant hours in this admir- 
able atelier, talking of all matters, from theology to 
table -turn in g. On a Tuesday friends come in erowds; 
and change the room into a salon, That^s the time 
to enjoy n^ally intellectual conversation ; but on such 
occasions I am afraid that Madame Jeanron inter- 
feres to destroy the pieturesqueness of the scene. It^ 
is evident that a horrid duster has passed that way ^ 
the chairs are arranged with an amusing attempt sl^ 
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symmetry, and seem to east side-glances at eaeh 

other in astonishment; and Jeanron himself ha» 

actually put aside the trowsers in which two men, 

even two men such as he, could stand, and the old 

jacket with its million stains ; and appears in all the 

glories of a dress-suit and a white neckcloth ! The 

lady has certainly much to answer for. Even Andr6, 

wild, smuggler-looking fellow as he still is, seems 

pervaded by a sort of tint of gentility ; and Jeanlisse 

keeps on bis coat, even in hot weather. All the smart 

nonsense and all the profound philosophy circulated 

amongst the literary men, the patrons, the brother- 

artists, the friends of the family, at one weekly re- 

THiion — despite its somewhat bourgeois character — 

would make a pleasant chapter ; but if I had space 

I would rather record one of those admirable dis- 

coorsea on the history of painting which, in quieter 

days, Jeanron used to pour out extempore as he 

&iished off the button-hole of a coat, — for he paints 

portraits, too, and capitally. His "General Cavaig- 

^^ac^^ is admirable; and that wonderful old head of 

the banker, M. Odier, may rank with the best things 

of its kind. 

However, I have not space for all these things. 

The subject of the state of Art, and the character and 

banners of Artists in France, would occupy too much 

^ace for me to venture on it now. I have hinted 

ttiat, just previously to the coup d'etat, almost un- 
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consciously^ I had passed from the observation oF" 
Student Life, properly so called, to devote myselP" 
more to noticing the ways of artists. For this pur- 
pose, as I may say now — although, in reality, I had^ 
no settled plan — I installed myself in the atelier of 
my friend Alexis, and began to take lessons in draw- 
ing. My progress was by no means marvellous, for 
Alexis was in one of his idle moods, being more 
occupied with a certain Mademoiselle Euphemie than 
with his Art. To be sure. Art had been a bad friend 
to him ; and he was reduced to live by lithographing 
those sentimental young ladies and elegant youths, 
to be met with only on the frontispieces of musical 
publications. We used the atelier as a place of ren- 
dezvous, and consumed therein a vast amount of 
tobacco and red wine, even by day. In the evening 
there was often a game of rhams ; and a demoniacal 
snioking-match, carried on until it was absolutely im- 
possible to see one another across the table. 

One of the worthies most constantly in attend- 
ance on these occasions was Master Jules, whom I 
have already mentioned as a member of the Club 
sans Gene. I had not seen him for some time, as 
he had borrowed fifteen francs of me in more jovial 
days, and seemed to have made it a principle to re- - 
lieve his friends of his society as soon as he was in — 
debted to them. I once met him in the street. Hes 
tried to disappear behind a gendarme ; but, small a^= 
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he was, I descried and hailed him; upon which he 
ran up, asked me if I was in want of money, and 
promised, if I called any day that week, he would not 
only pay what he owed but lend me more. I said 
I would call, and accordingly went in a day or two 
to the new address which he had given ; feeling, how- 
ever, very doubtful whether that was his real dwel- 
ling. The porter relieved my mind, to a certain ex- 
tent, by telling me to ascend to the sixth story. 
When I reached it, I saw "Jules'' written on the door 
in large chalk letters, with a request to "ring the 
bell.'' This, however, was a sneer, as there was no 
such thing. I knocked several times, and was about to 
retire, when suddenly the door opened, and a young 
girl shabbily dressed appeared, and requested me to 
walk in. I complied, remembering some confidential 
information received formerly about a beautiful 
duchess. The room was large, and supplied with 
a cabinet that contained the bed. About the walls 
were plaster casts, skulls, and cross-bones, the accou- 
trements of a National Guard, some pieces of old 
armour, duelling-pistols, foils, masks, and a variety 
of inscriptions: one of which informed the public 
that Monsieur So-and-So was a hog; and ano- 
ther was composed of the famous words, " Credeville, 
voleur/^ originally written on the walls of Paris by 
some Rapin, copied everywhere — not only in 
Irance, but in all Europe — and reproduced on the 
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Great Pyramid; whilst all the time nobody knew 
who was the individual thus stigmatised! When 
first this mysterious inscription appeared^ and began 
to be repeated everywhere, the government of Louis 
Philippe was thrown into great alarm^ imagining it 
to be the signal of an approaching insurrection. No 
one, however, has been able, from that time to this, 
to explain the matter ; and posterity must remain 
in doubt both as to the moral character of M. Crede- 
ville and even as to his very existence. 

The young girl, though she had a tendencyto 
snuffle, and seemed by no means clean, was agree- 
able enough to look at from a distance ; and as she 
sometimes reclined on a divan — sometimes bustled 
about, disarranging rather than arranging the furni- 
ture — I did not doubt the nature of her relations 
with Jules. At length, seeing that I made no ad- 
vances to a conversation, she began to talk in a 
sadly jumbled way, and undeceived me to a certain 
extent. She said that she was a Model, and wanted 
a pair of stays and new shoes — that she liked fine 
dresses — that Jules had employed her, and owed her 
for three sittings — that she had come an hour before, 
and had been promised pajrment if she would return 
— that, of course, she had returned, and supposed the 
artist was in search of cash. "You young men,^' she-^ 
proceeded, " are always obliged to draw the devil by-^ 
the hair. Fll engage you have never paid for thaflH 
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paletot of yours/^ I told her that she was mistaken^ 
upon which there was a visible change in her manner. 
It was clear I was no artist ; and she, who looked 
upon herself as one, and partook in all the ideas of 
the craft, felt ashamed at having spoken of domestic 
matters to a stranger — one not of the family. Per- 
haps I might be a capitalist, come to order a picture I 
She looked desperately annoyed, and made some 
awkward attempts to "rehabihtate^^ Jules, saying 
that she was not there to dun him — that he always 
paid very handsomely and regularly, though he was 
behindhand for once ; and so on. A loud laugh 
interrupted her, and Jules himself made his appear- 
ance, not through the doorway, but from behind a 
doak hung up in the comer of the room, where he 
liad hid on hearing the approach of his creditor. 
After a little while he got rid of her, and then confi- 
dentially informed me that, so far from being able to 
Tepay what he owed, he should like to find a friend 
who would lend him more. As he immediately 
afterwards let out that he spent most of his time 
at the cafe of the Rue de Bussy, or Bugy, I did not 
regret being unable to comply with his request. 

Another character whom I used to meet at 
Alexis's atelier was a heavy-looking fellow, whom 
they called Basil. Many young French painters 
affect an originality in their manner which they have 
not in their mind. Would-be men of genius are 
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nearly always lazy. They tliink this one of the most 
▼aluable privil^es of their character. My firiend 
Basil belonged to this class ; except, perhaps, that 
he had more talent than the world gave him credit-^ 
for. He lost himself by yielding, to a mcst ridica — 
Ions extent, to that absurd habit of some intellectnaS 
men, of *' waiting for inspiration.'' They wait for- 
inspiration sometimes all their lives, and it never 
comes. The real way is to go and fetch it. Basil 
did not choose to do so. On one occasion a friend 
procured him, partly out of charity, an order from 
the wife of a wealthy banker for a kind of thing in 
which he excelled — a couple of bouquets in water- 
colours. Tbe money was paid in advance three 
years ago, and the bouquets are not yet in bloom. 
He does not intend to defraud her, but *' he wants 
to produce something excellent.'' He is waiting for 
inspiration. His friends tell him that this seems 
dishonest. He colours, bites his lip, and says, "I 
will set about it," in a deplorably desponding tone ; 
but he has not put pencil to paper yet. He has no 
studio of his own, but goes now to one friend's place, 
now to the other, — sometimes with, sometimes with- 
out material; but upon almost every occasion he 
thrusts his hands into his shock of hair, and sits 
down complaining that he has no ideas, no inspira- 
tion. As may be imagined, he is often in want oS 
a dinner, and is compelled to sponge upon a friend.^ 
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He went to one the other day, and in his heavy, 
lumbering way, said, "I have got no money, and 
yet I must eat/^ His friend replied, " I have only 
tliree francs ; you can dine for one — take it. I am 
going to spend the evening with some friends, and 
must have a little extra/' "Yes,'' growled Basil, 
^' you are going to amuse yourself. What shall I 
do ? How shall I spend my evening ? I must go 
"to the cafe — let me have ten sous more." His 
friend pitied his miserable look, and gave him the 
^en sous ; but his brother-artists now begin to quote 
liim as an example to avoid. They say that his lazi- 
xiess has, at length, so completely got the upper hand 
of him, that he is beginning to lose even a sense of 
lionour. He ceases to pay his debts when he has 
got money — totally against artist law. They range 
liim, therefore, among the Bohemians. He has lately 
fastened himself upon a good-natured painter, who 
has a large atelier. He sleeps in one corner, wrapped 
up in a cloak, and pretends to work by day. Some- 
times a spark comes forth from this inert mass, and 
he dashes off a brilliant piece of colouring, which is 
sure to find an amateur. He has never had patience 
to learn to draw, but his instinctive appreciation of 
colour causes his criticism to be sought for and appre- 
ciated by his friends. "Put a rocket in there — a 
streak here— hang the light in this place," — such 
is the kind of language in which he affects to express 
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himself. But liis observatidbs are generally corrects 
The other day, pitying his destitute condition, 
friend wished to introduce him to a lady, who offered 
to pay him ten francs a-lesson for teaching her water — 
colours. But he said that he would not work like a^ 
cab, at so much the hour. Then they procured him^ 
an order from a country seigneur to decorate hi^a 
castle. The idea seemed to please him. But h^ 
asked five days for deliberation. During these &yg 
days he disappeared. Nobody knew what had be- 
come of him. But at length he entered his friends 
atelier and said, " I have been down to that place. 
'Tis full of people. I shall not work there. They 
would bother me. Thank you all the same. I am 
not like a quack dentist, who draws teeth before the 
crowd.^' Basil will die in a hospital. 

Artists must be divided into several classes. I 
mean the young artists in the studios. Two of the 
most amusing are the Loustic and the Rapin. The 
Loustic is generally an artist amateur, that is to say^ 
his parents have property ; they see him some day^ 
when a child, take a piece of chalk, or charcoal, and 
scratch the portrait of his father or his schocd- 
master. This is enough. It is at once determined 
that a great genius has revealed itself. The lad no 
sooner escapes from college than he is sent to a 
painter^s studio. He is supplied with a handsome 
sum of money, and becomes very often the loustic 
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of the atelier ; perhaps the most backward in the 
serious part of his art, but clever as a caricaturist, 
and allowed to take any liberties as a practical joker. 
The Rapin is the servant of the atelier — some- 
thing equivalent to a fag at a public school. A 
shabby dress is an essential part of his definition. 
[Most probably he has an immense bush of hair. 
He often becomes a clever artist, but no one knows 
how. His duties are to do all the work of the atelier, 
to run of errands, to set the model, &c. He often 
picks up a good deal of knowledge from the conver- 
sation of the students, and ripens in a mysterious 
^Banner. Some of the best French artists have been 
Yapins in their time, and are proud to own it. I 
xiotice that those who display most taleot are not the 
3)erfumed, finikin gentlemen, acceptable at a court ; 
Tbut those who have something of the ouvrier about 
ihem-^a sort of roughness which only sets off their 
finer qualities. Jacques, one of the best engravers 
that France possesses, is an excellent specimen of a 
true artist. 

The practical jokes of an atelier are sometimes 
carried a good deal too far. It is the custom for 
every fresh student to pay his "footing/^ as it is called. 
k rich new-comer once refused to comply with this 
formality. The students bided their time, and, when 
the master was away, seized upon the unfortunate 
i^ecalcitrant, strapped him naked to a ladder, exposed 
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him in the court-yard in the sun for half an hour, 
then covered him with a cloth and carried him all 
the way from the Rue de Stivres to the Pont Neuf, 
where they allowed him to wrap himself in the cloth^ 
get into a cab, and return home. When the female 
models happen to be lively, rather extraordinary 
scenes sometimes take place. "Wine is sent for, and 
the wine-dealer, instead of being paid, is made to 
dance an infernal hornpipe with a Bacchante-like 
model, and to get drunk on his own liquor. Many 
poor artists, having acquired ideas amidst such scenes, 
gain their living somewhat disgracefully by illustrat- 
ing the libertine life of Paris; and the shops are full 
of these productions, which must have their influence 
on morals. The scene is generally laid in Carnival 
time. 

There has been a marked change of late years in 
the character of the great French artists. Formerly 
their distinctive characteristics were a rough origi- 
nality of character, — sometimes natural, sometimes 
affected; carelessness in costume, improvidence, 
and generosity. The anecdotes related of them re- 
mind us of the brutal independence of Abemethy. 
" lis envoyaient promener volontiers ceux qui les 
embetaient." Now things have changed, but it is ^ 
doubtful if for the better. With some few excep — 

tions, the great artists have become time-servers 

men of the world, genteelly dressed, with finiku 
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manners; but hollow, wanting in sincerity, in passion 
for their art, and in esprit de corps. They are be- 
coming like those English painters who shut up 
their studios for fear their friends should steal their 
ideas; just as some manufacturers of Manchester 
or Lyons object to allowing foreigners to go over 
their works. 

These remarks about modern painters being made 
in the presence of a military man, son of a General 
of the old Republic, he observed that the same 
change, or degeneracy, had taken place in the army. 
The old entrain, love of glory, enthusiasm, fondness 
for the smell of powder, have disappeared. The 
soldier is no longer pre-eminently a fighting animal, 
lut an employe, bent on gaining his salary with as 
little trouble as possible. The heads of the military 
profession — the Vaillants, the Changarniers, the Ca- 
Taignacs, the Lamoriciferes, are ignorant of this state 
of things ; and, being moved by a sort of historical 
enthusiasm, believe that the old cry of "Glory ! glory ! 
glory ?^ would suffice. "This," said he, "ia a mis- 
take. The old poetical courage has disappeared, to 
make way for a kind of ferocity. The soldier is 
angry against whoever forces him to fight — as angry 
against his chiefs as against the enemy. This ex- 
plains why he massacres after victory — to revenge 
the fear he has himself experienced. His degeneracy 
began under Louis Philippe, when corruption over- 
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took everybody j and thus is explained, in part, the 
inefficiency of the army in 1848. In June of that 
year especially — whoever was present at the Ministry 
of War must know that aide-de-camp after aide- 
de-camp arrived, saying, Les troupes ne donnent pas, 
lis v!y a que la Garde Mobile qui donne. In 
December, 1851, the troops massacred with rage at 
being obliged to expose their lives; and it is well 
known that a whole regiment retreated in disorder 
three times from a barricade defended by thirty men. 
The same cause explains the cruelties of the African 
wars. If war ever take place the troops will fight 
methodically, because it is their profession ; but it 
will be some time before the heroic feeling gets up. 
The only war that would really be popular would be 
a descent upon England, because there is an impres- 
sion that we are defenceless, and that there would 
be an immense booty to get.^' These views are, per- 
haps, a little exaggerated ; but they seem tolerably 
well based on facts. At any rate, they are not mere 
satire, but the serious conviction of a very calm 
thinker. He particularly insisted on the tendency 
of the officers to become mere employes, expecting 
advancement from seniority, and calculating their 
ceipts just like the clerks in government offices. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT I SAW OF THE COUP d'bTAT. 



The reader has now some idea of the kind of public 

Amidst which I happened to be when, towards 

'tJie close of 1851, the atmosphere of Paris began 

Once more to be charged with the electric fluid of 

^Elevolution. Every one was excited, though few 

c^oold explain to themselves why. There was, more- 

Oliver, an unusual element in the excitement, which 

:x=iiaxiy people scarcely understood. The sentiment of 

:Cear now, perhaps, for the first time, mingled with 

"tiie anticipation of a struggle. On other occasions, 

'Mio sooner did the idea of strife present itself, how- 

^3ver indistinctly, than the whole Parisian population 

vttemed pervaded by the martial spirit. The strange 

Tfiscination of the battle-field lured them on. Even 

Tads and women opened wide their nostrils to snuff 

'tie smell of gunpowder. Fifine helped to make 

cartouches, and Honorine sang of Charlotte la 

i MtfmbUcame. There was nothing of all this to 

\ be noticed during the month of November, 1851. 
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Everybody sbook their heads, and talked of some- 
thbg mysterious that was goiDg to happen j but 
they did so in the helpless tone of a desert- travellerj 
who feels the first breath of the simoomj and knows 
that bis part is to wrap his head in his cloak and 
wait until the hot tempest has blown by, I have 
heard this terrible impression quoted as a proof of 
the wonderful geuius of him who created it ; hut 
Genius implies a certain amount of heart and soul, 
and never operates with the blind fury of the ele- 
ments which hurry man to destruction, and stifle the 
cries of anguish which he sends up to a Superior 
Power. 

I had spent the evening with Alexis and some 
other friends, talking over the pohtical and social 
prospects of France. The various false alarms that 
had disturbed us for several months, had rather re- 
stored our confidence than increased our anxiety- 
We began for a moment to hope for the best. 
The tone of our dialogue, accordingly, had been 
anything but gloomy. We all foresaw a period oi 
struggle, more or less prolonged ; but by the forcfe- 
of circumstances — by the influetice of partialities forr 
persons and for doctrines, we had all quitted tb^ 
vantage-ground of indiiferent observation, and had 
been led to enter upon one of those sunken roads by 
which we sometimes proceed toward the future without 
being able to distinguish what obstacles arc abead^ 
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what ambushes are preparing on either hand. 
Frankly, we were all Republicans; that is to say, 
believers in the capacity of every man to judge best 
of his own interests and his own wants ; and fool- 
ishly faithful in the average honesty of the human 
species. 

What were the topics of our discussion it would 
be too long to develope. We knew what dangers 
threatened the institutions that had recently been 
established in France. I remember being called 
upon to explain how it happened, that what is called 
the respectable portion of the press in England had 
unit^, for three whole years, not to criticise in a 
friendly spirit, but to libel, with bitterness and 
anger, all acts that proceeded from the Republican 
party; and especially w^hy it was that nearly every 
daily paper, by flattery, by false colouring, by direct 
or indirect praises, by extravagant gratitude for wise 
actions, and lenient interpretations of such as were 
admitted to be wrong ; above all, by insidious pro- 
phecies ; was encouraging the elected President of the 
French Republic, who had sworn to restore intact 
the deposit confided to him, to place himself above 
the laws and above faith, in order to procure for 
Europe that repose which was believed to be neces- 
sary, and which it was thought could not be com- 
passed by any other means. I had little to say in 
reply. The facts were indisputable ; and as I could 
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not bring myself to admit what I have since become 
convinced was true — namely, that from the year 
1848 to the year 1851 there was a decided reaction 
in favour of arbitrary, government in England, which 
would have been capable, had our institutions been 
less happily organised, of encouraging a return to a 
disgraceful period of history, I was obliged to 
maintain that the line of policy adopted by the 
English press arose entirely from ignorance, not of 
the main facts of history, nor of the ordinary rules 
of politics, but of the peculiar circumstances of 
French civilisation, and of French manners and 
character. Although my observation was correct as 
far as it went, this was but a lame defence, and 
provoked the retort, — " If the English writers know 
nothing of the peculiar circumstances of our con- 
dition, why do they not argue for us as they would 
for themselves ? Why do they persist, for example 
in becoming the accomplices of an imperial conspiracy 
by giving, on every possible occasion, the title of 
Prince to our President — they who are so ticklish 
about titles, that they will not allow a letter to b^ 
addressed to a Bishop of Westminster nominated by^ 
a foreign power?*' I was obliged upon this to say^^ 
that owing, in some measure, to the errors an(5l 
absurdities of the democratic party in France, but^ 
in a greater degree, to fear of the progress of a 
democratic party in England, our political writers, 
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without much calculation of consequences, were led 
day by day to praise everything in France that 
seemed to promise a defeat to the Republican party, 
looked upon as the common enemy of Authority. 

At this point of our discussion Agricole came in, 
somewhat agitated, with an evening paper in his 
hand. It was the '* Avenement du Peuple," edited 
by the family of the Hugos and a small society of 
able young men. Its name had previously been the 
" Evenement/^ but under that title it had been 
crushed by heavy condemnations. Several of its 
editors — j&ve or six, I believe — were in prison. Our 
young friend pointed out to us a paragraph, which 
stated that there was a report in circulation, that on 
that night or the next day there was to be a coup 
d'etat simultaneously at Paris and at Lyons. 
" Some members of the Republican party,^' said the 
journal, " are nervous enough to take notice of these 
reports/^ and then it went on to show, perhaps 
ironically, how utterly impossible it was that Louis 
Napoleon should thus flagrantly betray the faith 
which he had pledged. These commentaries agreed 
80 far with our own opinions, and we had been so 
often alarmed by the cry of ^^ wolf" before, that we 
all set about calming the excitement of Agricole, 
declaring that, although it was possible that such 
criminal designs were harboured, it was, on the 
other hand, still more probable that any flagitious 
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attempt of the land would be presented by fear of 
a tremendoos outburst of public indignation. We 
-separated in a state of mind in which uneasiness and 
confidence were curiously blended. 

This was on the evening of the 1st of December, 
1851 ; so that^ as we were wending our way home- 
ward, a man, not many years before described in a 
police document as *' one metre seventy-eight centi- 
metres in height, with hair and eyebrows of hght 
chestnut, ordinary forehead, grey eyes, large nose, 
middling mouth, round chin, and oval face /' whom 
we knew to exceed most persons in knowledge of 
London life; who had, until recently, been looked 
upon as an enthusiastic adventurer; who had sud- 
denly been chosen as its representative by a nation 
that knew not its own wants, and immediately after- 
wards elected a hostile Assembly ; who had dallied — 
with all parties, made promises on every side^ but^ 
who had discovered the great political secret^ thatM 
there being no such thing as truth, an oath is a mer^= 
bait, a wriggling worm on a hook; — whilst, I say»^ 
we strolled severally towards our homes, this mar^^ 
bravely making use of the only instruments he coutd 
find, and regretting that their morality was such tha^ 
even France must twit them, was preparing to mate 
himself master — absolute, uncontrolled master — of 
one of the finest countries in the world, with all the 
people, crops, forests, that thereon do grow. The 
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prize was worth struggling for. All mean coia<- 
punctiona were set aside; and Louis Napoleon 
must hav^e indeed felt that he was a great man, if he 
really foresaw thetj within a day or two, thirty-fiye 
millions of men^with some few imprudent exceptions 
— would grovel befoi^e him and admit his right to 
dispose absolutely of their lives, their property, and 
their honour. It is useless to stigmatise such a man 
with the name of Tyi^ant. He is not a tyrant; he 
is France — France incarnated. All the rest is mei?e 
semblance* Such were not my thoughts m I went 
to sleep that night; for I had been so long mixed 
np with a particular class of ardent believers in 
liberty^ that it seemed to me impossible that an 

■ usurpation could succeed. 
Next morning 1 was up rather late, and yet 
waited unreasonably long for my breakfast. When 
it came, I was told that a baker had delayed bringing 
the bread on account of the emeutes^ Similar reasons 
had been so often given before, that I omitted to ask 

^kfor an explanation, and shortly afterwards went down 
into the streets : it was ten o^clockj and, to my sur- 
prise, they were almost empty, A few people were 
walkmg veiy rapidly in various directions, not in 

Htwos or threes, but one by one. They seemed to 
avoid each other. All were pale and anxious. The 
word etneute came to my mind ; but this, thought I, 
is not the usual physiognomy of Faris in a time of 
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insurrection, When the people fly to armSj the 
streets are generally filled with eager and excited 
groups, crowding round &ome orator who undertakes 
to read aloud and comment on an article in a news^, 
paper. It seems rather as if eome great catl^H 
Btrophe, soiiie national disaster, had come to pass, o^^ 
as if some frightful pestilence had declared itself 
during the night. The only other compariaon that 
suggested it self j was that of a South American town 
in the old buccaneering timesj when Captain Morgan 
was reported in the offing. The sentiment that crept I 
into my mindj refleetedj as it wercj from the faces 
that hurried by, was one of fear, I could not under- 
stand the prostration that came over me. On reach- 
ing the corner of the Rue de Lille^ I saw a mau 
reading a proclamation on white paper pasted on the 
wall, and yet damp from the brash. I went towards 
him, and he slunk away immediately^ and left the 
place clear for me. A single glance explained the ^ 
whole mystery. Louis Napoleon had dissolved the i 
National Assemblyj and declared himself Dictator- , 
Another person was coming along the pavement^ 
and instinctively I made way for him, and went , 
towards my house, understanding, for the first time^ 
what waa meant by a Reign of TeiTOr. 

It was evident at onccj by the tone partly of tl 
proclamation, but still more from the manner in 
.which it had been received, what was to be the 
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principle of tlie new order of thit3gs if it contrived 
to last. Throwing aside a!I ideas of rightj by the 
veiy manner of its appearance it conld only exist by 
naked violence, by appealing to the meanest senti- 
ments of our nature — the love of life, merely for the 
sake of life and of the material enjoyments it allows i 
the fear of death, as the only evil which we are bound 
to shun. All the proclamations which covered the 
walls that day and the following ones combined to 
pi-oduce this state of mind. The object of the Dic- 
tator was to stifle at once the opposition that might 
arise from what virtue and enthusiasm was still left 
in France. We all know that time is required to 
work up a people to the defence of its rights^ of ita 
dignity, or even of its prejudices. It was resolved 
that this time should not be given. The slightest 
attempt at discuasiou was to be punished at once, 
*^ KilH kill ! kill ! " this was the panacea adopted. 
It had its effect. And the impression of abject fear 
produced on the minds of the vast majority of that 
gallant nation of France was so great, that it has not 
yet disappeared. I know individuals who still con- 
tinue physically to tremble from the horror produced 
at that time. 

A hand touched me on the shoulder, I turned 
round with a start* It was Alexis. " Come home 
after me,^^ said he* The word after was expressive. 
It meant, that if we walked together we might be 
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taken fof aoD^nrators. I followed Mm st a 
diilance^ uid to a torn or two readied tlie dix 
Ua boase. A kd of seveobeen cmme nmniiig 
with sparkliD^ eyes and face flushed with < 
'' Where arc 700 going?'" laid Alem, «To ftftdi 
my giuij" he eried. He waa too j^omig as ^-et lo fed 
the craven feeling which was creeping over the whole 
mind of France. *'Come in/" muttered wc; '^let ns 
tsUc#'' Our iiolemn faces chilled his enthu^iasiii^ and 
ire went cip together into the atelier^ which we found 
liad been ehoien as a retidezvona by seTerBl young 
ineii ; moat of those who had spent the ^remng with 
ns, and several others. The artists were aU sitting 
before easels, pretending to draw or to paint. The 
Dthenij two law-students and a dramatic writer^ 
formed a group ronnd the stove, Alexis looked 
rather uneasy at this assemblage, and muttered 
iomething against his porter for having griven the 
key in his absence. The idea of self-preservation, so 
fatal to energetic resolutions, had forced itself evea 
into his mind. However, by the mysterious effect 
of contactj the whole of our little party soon resumed 
its Uepublican altitude* One was placed at the 
door to listen if any one came up-stairs^ whilst the 
others discussed the events of the night, as yet im- 
perfectly known » Prom time to time one or two 
went down into the street to gather the rumours 
that were flying abont, I shall never forget that 
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feting. We were eight or ten of us. The room 
m& tut half-lighted, partly because the weather was 
iemal, partly because the ciirtame were purposely 
ll; down. The details of the discus sioo, however^ 
|e not so completely fixed oo my memory, beiiause 
le principal incident is too strongly impressed, 
tout an hour al'ter our assembhng, several of the 
tmng men were employed in melting balls from a 
iece of lead, which had been hidden ever since the 
lays of June behind an old chest of drawers* There 
^3 no longer any conversatioUj but one of the 
prtyj sometimes sitting, sometimes half- risings with 
pB hauda outstretched and turned downj as if to 
y the sound of the voice s^ was singing the *' Mar- 
aise^^ in an undcr-tone. When they came to 
chorus, there was now and then a dangerous 
^t upon the words " Auw armesF^ after which 
rest was rather hissed and muttered than sung, 
£ light of a httle earthenware furnace, over which 
ley were melting the lead in a soup-ladle, glared 
m the pale faces of the conspirators. 
Suddenly, a rapid step was heard ou the stair- 
e. The materials of war were hidden with almost 
lidigniiied hiu^ry. The painters rushed to theur 
ipclsj and the others began to load their pipes with 
iftUid indifference. Some one knocked, and a well- 
voice asked for adtnisjaion. A tall, elegant 
jjuDg maDj came in, with his hands thrust deep 
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into the pockets of his paletot* He Beemed a9 if he 
wanted to get rid of them altogether, *' It is all 
up/* said he, when the door was closed. "Lei 

ouvriers ne donnml pas" — (The workmen don't 
give, or act). He then showed us his hands, covered 
with dirt and blood. He had been employed with 
some few others in going from place to place begin- 
ning barricades, tearing up the paving*stones with 
his hands, and expecting that, as of old, the work- 
men, once the example set, would come out to com- 
plete and man them. They had not done so; for 
they, likewise, were frightened. 

This news seemed to freeze, as well it might, the 
souls of my companions, and another incident that 
now occurred put au end for the time to all ideas of 
resistance* The heavy tramp of cavalry was heard 
in the streets, and one of us, venturing to look out, 
saw a patrol of some ten or twelve horse come up and 
halt exactly in front of the house. The idea of trea- 
chery at once suggested itself. It was thought that we 
were about to be arrested, and, perhaps, shot at once^ 
This, however, was a fake alarm. It suggested th& 
following observation from one of the law-students : — 
" Gentlemen, it has been calculated that every fifth 
man in France is a spy. We are ten of us here. 
There are two spies amongst us. Let us separate," 

In a few minutes I and Alexis were left alone. 
We tried to forget what was passing, and began to i 
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draw* Shortly afterwards there was a great murmur 
in the streets; andj looking out, we saw for the first 
time that day a. crowd, all moving rapidly in one 
directioE. Alexis immediately exclaimed ; " The 
storm is rising. We were too quickly frightened." 
Obeying an irresistible impnlse, we ran down bare- 
headed and joined the crowd, which carried ua up the 
Rue des Saints Peres, towards the Maine of the 
I Tenth Arrondissement. It thickened as we went oUj 
and slackened in its motion s, beginning to collect 
into a dense mass. I caught a glimpse, however, 
of a number of gentlemen, with red scarfs across 
their shoulders, moving in rather a disorderly man- 
ner towards the Mairie. Their passage continued 
some time, and then the gates were shut* We did 
not communicate with any one. No one seemed to 
like to speak to his neighbour. However, by various 
exclamations as w^ell as by our knowledge of what 
was likely to take place, we understood that a large 
proportion of the National Assembly, after having 
been beaten and insulted and spit upon by the 
drunken soldiery in endeavouring to gain admission 
into their usual place of meeting, had adjourned 
thither, in the hope of converting the Mairie into a 
new Salle du Jeu de Paume. Prom what now took 
place, I understood how far the usurpation was sup- 
ported by other means than terror. The whole 
crowd was composed evidently of Republicans, who 
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did not scruple to talk^ after they Lad been a little 
time collected together^ of perjury and tyranny; and 
yet they were not assembled tlicre fram any sytn- 
patby with those inside. On the contrary, icatesd 
of working up their minds to opposition^ they seemed 
to accept what had taken place as a decree of des- 
tiny, and to deri?e great consolation under their mis- 
fortune from the fact that the rabble of sham poU- 
tieians, who smarted most severely in their vanity 
from what had taken place, but who had brought it 
about by their wretched intrigues and want of com- 
mon foresight, had collected there to compromise 
their dignity by a ridiculous semblance of resistance* 
During the deliberation that went on ioside^ a rather 
comical incident occurred. The Marquis de la Roche- 
jaquelin rolled his burly form through the crowd, 
saying i " Be quiet, my children. All is right ; this 
won't last twenty-four hours/' At length a little 
window on the first-floor opened, and a man with 
a large face aud lofty forehead made his appearance, 
and motioned for silence . He was immediately 
recognised as Berryer, the great orator of the Legi- 
timist party* The people accordingly began to shou^i 
" Vim la RtpubUque ! ^' refusing at first to listen ^H 
him; for every one knew that he was one of the 
arch-conspirators against the Constitution which he 
had been elected to defend, and which he now only 
wished to defend because it had been violated by 
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another than himself. At la-st^ boweverj be waa 
allowed to make hiDiself heard^ aud it was really a 
pleasure to hear this great aophistj after trying to 
dazzle the assemblage by a few fine phraseSj com- 
pelled by the significant observations cast up to him 
by lads and women in the crowd — compelled^ in 
order to secure a little attention — to say emphati- 
cally that he appeared there to speak in the name 

Bof Universal Suffrage, which he had laboured to 
deatroyy and of the Republic which he had conspired 
to overthrow, A shout, haif of irony, half of ap- 
plauscj greeted this declaration^ and then the orator 
went on to pronounce the downfall of the Usurper, 
and to tell the people that the National Assembly, 
collected there in sufficient numbers for deliberation, 
had appointed a Commander-in-Chief for all the 

BTOops in and about Paria* There was a movement 
of curiosity » Some expected the name of Cavaignac ; 
but Berryer turned pompously round, and pointing 

po a fussy* looking httle gentleman by his side^ named 
General Oudinot. There was a shout of laughter, 
and from all sides flew up the single word, ^^ Rome 1 
Borne ! '' The great Party of Order worthily closed 
its career by this ridiculous nomination, which proved 
them to be absolutely, miserably ignorant of the 
state of public feeling. At this moment the room 
from which Berryer bad spoken was filled with 
chasseurs, who had obtained admission, I know not 
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how, so intensely had I been listening. The OTBtor 
and the general were dragged back^ and bayonets 
appeared in their place. I now perceived that the 
crowd had considerably diminished^ and was rapidly 
flowing off in various directions. Our enthusiasm 
had also again subsided ; and Alexis^ noticing that 
we were both bare-headed, whispered to me to stroll 
away^ which I did. 

On returning to my lodgings, I found some 
rather unexpected visitors — Fifine and Agricole. 
From them I learned that matters were looking very 
serious towards the Carrefour de Bussy, where an 
attempt at a barricade had been made. People 
were running about like birds before a storm. 
Fifine was a thorough llepublican, of course 5 aod 
had distinguished herself in the days of June, at 
some risk to herself by scraping lint for the in- 
surgents as well as for the Party of Order. On the 
present occasion she was in a state of great excite- 
ment, partly from indignatiouj directed a good deal 
against the men, the Beard Wearers, who allowed 
themselves to be disposed of in this summary man- 
ner^ partly from fear lest Agricole might come to 
mischief* He had been polishing up his pistols; 
but I could easily see that he was not very warlike 
at that precise moment. Like most of his classj he 1 
had been demoralised by a succession of useless J 
struggles ; and observedj very properly^ that it waJ 
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scarcely worth while to overthrow one govemment if 
the country had not talent and honesty enough to 
stand by another* I soon learned thatj as there 
might be some warm work in the direction where 
they Uvedj the loving couple had determined to come 
to my quiet quarters^ and spend the nighty if neceft- 
lary^ in playing whist or piquet, or moaning over 
the fate of France, 
B I do not intend to give even the outline of the ex- 
traordinary scene in history which was then taking 
place; but simply to note what I observed of the 
changes of public feeling* There were several re- 
ports of the erection of barricades daring the first 
day ; for although, as I have saidj the greater por- 
tion of the population were stupified and over- 
pirhelmed with fear, there were found in the ranks of 
tbe middle and educated classes some men suffi- 
ciently virtuous and generous to sacrifice their lives 
- — although they must have felt that it was in vain — 
in order that so great a violation of law and jus* 
tice might not pass without an armed protest. It 
isj perhapR, needless to insist on the fact, that the 
4meut€ during these fatal days of December was be- 
gun by the Government against the Constitution, 
freely established by an Assembly^ which had 
emanated from universal suffrage, which had gained 
a great victory over insurrection, and was supported 
"hy a popular gcneralj the whole of the army, and the 
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National Guard, I shall merely noticej to deplore 
it, the fact that the EngHsh Ambassador then in 
Eaj'ie, Lord Noi-manbyj since deservedly removed 
from the political scene, ignoring all these factSj 
actually wrote, whilst the streets of Paris were yet 
streaming with bloodj to congratulate the Dictator 
on what he called his *' victory over tbe Reds ;" thu^i 
wilfully throwing a stigma (for the word red ia ij4^| 
derstood as such in England) upon tbe only men ' 
who still retained any active virtue in France. If this 
commiuiication was not a mere act of diplomatic 
servility, the person who wrote it, and the party that 
applandcd it in England, would be perfectly ready 
with their shouts for Mr. Disraeli, for example, 
should he pat himself at the bead of tbe Horse i 
Guards, clear out both Houses of Parliament, and^ | 
thrust the Queen into Hanweli ! The fact that this 
supposition ia absurd, renders the reception of the 
coup d'eiat by some Englishmen still more crimi- 
nal. We are quite sure of our own liberty — why 
should we not applaud the destruction of the liberty 
of our neighbours f The French are fond of 
accusing ns of Machiavellism ; and when they read 
the articles translated from the English papers ia 
favour of the coup d'eiat — none other were allowed 
to be pablished — they began to say that the English 
were delighted at their abasement, for the same rea- 
son that a merchant might be delighted at 
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bankruptcy of a rival house. They were mistaken. 
The admiration of a small sect of statesmen and a 
small political party in England for the acts of 
Louis Napoleou arose only from that stupid vene- 
tatiou of power and success, which is the pronnce of 
human nature upon which tyranny always makes its 
first attacks* 

Towards eveningj Paris somewhat recovered the 
elasticity of its mind. The attempts at resistance 
had been partial and unsnccessful. The troops had 
iiiarchedj or rather reeled, from one end of the city 
to the other, and had found no enemy. The people, 
hearing no roar of cannon^ no roll of musketryj be- 
gan to venture out of their houses, and make for 
the Boulevards, I went with a small parfcy^FifinCj 
AgricolCj Alexis, and Basil — in that direction. The 
entrance to the Carrousel was stopped up by lines of 
soldiers. Artillery occupied the Place, We walked 
round by St, Germain FAuxerrois to the Palais 
B,oyal. The court was filled with soldiers, bivouack- 
ing in the open air» ITiey had lighted great fires, 
3?ound which they crowded, engaged in cooking their 
supper. Even? thing showed that Paris was in the 
liands of a Pi-aetorian insurrection. There was a.H 
constant stream of people flowing towards the 
Boulevards. When we reached them, they were ab- 
Bolutely crammed from side to side. No vehicles 
^ere in motion* A great proportion of the crowd 
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gentleman tried to tnate a speech^ recommending, 

^th great moderation, that Louis Napoleon should 

tae allowed time to explain his mtentione. A crowd of 

motne five or six hundred people, mostly in hkek coats, 

TToared him down^ and he was fain to escape into the 

interior of the cafe, pursued hy the epithets of " Rat- 

upoil/' " Casse-mnjou" which were the nick-naraes 

that had previously been applied to the Bonapartiats. 

The same cry was kept up all along the Boulevards 

whenever any insinuation was attempted in favour of 

the coup d'etat. Just as we reached the Porte Saint 

Denis we saw, on the top of the slope behind us, a 

mass of sparkling objects, and a dense and regular 

crowd* A column of infantry was marching down, 

amidst a perfect hurricane of exclamations on either 

hand. We could not^ at first, distingnish what was said, 

but the cry came on with the column ; and when its 

tead was opposite to us, every voice around, without 

exception, was shouting, *^ A buB k iyran! a has U 

parjure!" The crowd pressed np so close upon the 

Soldiers that at one time they were obliged to halt 

^nd present bayonets^ to avoid being trampled down. 

Bad the people broken in upon the ranks at that 

'^noment, affairs wonld have taken a very different 

"turn I but the officer in command prudently eitri- 

«2ated his men from their position, and marched 

_Tup the Rue du Pauhonrg Saint Denis* 

I It was the experience of that evening that con- 

I TOL. II. T 
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vinced the new Government that^ although threaten- 
ing words and vigorous political acta might strike 
terror for a time into all, and permanently silence 
some, yet that^ in order to demorahge the nation 
completely^ it was necessary that blood should be 
shedj in a sufficiently pubhe and unscrupulous man- 
ner to produce the impression that they were deter- 
mined to shrink from nothing* Then was formed 
the acheme of that bloody massacre by which, on the 
next day but oue^ Paris was frightened into a sub- 
missiouj from which it has not yet escaped* The 
details of this horrible scene have been so often 
given J that I shall not here reproduce them* Thej^ 
are known by every onCj or should be known. ^ 
make this provisOj because I meet some people who 
still affect to disbelieve in the fact of a maasacrcj and 
who pretend that the whole affair was an ordinary 
imeute. To convince these sceptics is, perhaps, im- 
possible. However, the official returns of the killed 
on the army side are eloquent. They state that 
only twenty-four soldiers and one officer lost their 
lives I whilst the lowest estimate of the loss on the 
side of the supposed insurgents is a thousand. In 
all other cases, when the people have fought behind 
barricades, their loss has been less than that of 
troops* 

I think it right to mention one or two curious 
circumstances connected with this tragical event. 
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colamti of infantry and cavalry^ several thonsand in 
numberj was pasgiog tb rough the street in which I 
lived, A single man, half-intoxicatedj came out of a 
cabaret, and criedj *' Vive la Mtpubliqml^' which 
expreasionj by the way^ headed every proclamation 
of the Goveruraent, and yet was esteemed a seditioua 
cry. A soldier seized the man by the collar, and 
dragged him along. An officer on horseback soon 
afterwards rode up, and said, *' What the devil do 
we want with prisoners ? Shoot him at once I ^' The 
man was accordingly taken into the Rue Jacob and 
shot ; and before the roll of the wheels of the artil- 
lery that followed the column had died away in the 
direction of the Rue Taranne^ the body had disap- 
peared, and a neighbouring butcher had strewed 
sawdust over the pool of blood left behind. The 
Government accounts of the transaction state, that 
the victory which gave Lord Norm an by so much 
pleasiire w^as completely gained by four o'clock in 
the afternoon. If this he the case, how does it 
happen that, from eight o^ clock in the evening until 
<2:leven, I stood at my window, and heard constantly 
platoon firing in various directions — at the Carrousel 
^nd towards the Champs de Mars ? The people say 
- — but I have never yet been able to ascertain the 
^lact truth— that these sounds indicated the execu- 
tion of the prisoners^ who were brought down by 
liundreds to the two places I have mentioned, 
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When I passed through the Carrousel next day, 
there was an immense space^ about a hundred feet 
across, covered thick with ashes and cinders, which 
everybody avoided^ hastening by without lookJBg that 
way- The popular report, therefore^ may have been 
true* At any rate, it served the purpose, with a 
hundred similar ones^ of bending down the public 
mind under the weight of fear. The object of the 
Government was gained* All the ties of connesionj 
all the channels of communication^ by means of 
which a spirit of opposition might have been 
formedj were severed* The population of Paris wa» 
reduced to a collection of nnita^ each occupied by 
the care of its own preservation, each avoiding eveiy" 
intercourse beyond what was strictly necessary for 
life. Friends ceased to see friends; relations be* 
came circumspect in their caUs upon relations, I 

went to see M* -, and was told by his wife that 

he was out of town. He came after me when I was 
half-way down staira, and begged me not to call 
again. One person whispered to me that a gendarme, 
who lived close by, had been seen goiog out in the 
dress of a priest* Many women were said to be 
employed as spies. Not a day passed but some in- 
dividual of ill-omened aspect made inquiries about 
one of one^s porter. Everything that might com- 
promise was speedily put out of sight, I had a < 
complete collection of the works of Proudhon, Somes^ 
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kind soulj I could never discover whom, though I 
might suspectj destroyed it: and this exaggerated 
fear went so far, that there was a general razzia in 
the house on all good books;^ pistols, and other ex- 
plosive articles. 

It wonld be too long, howeverj to enumerate all 
circumstances of this kindj illustrative of the miser- 
able downheartednesa to which Paris was reduced. 
Meanwhile the provinces had flown hastily, without 
any preparation or concert, to armsj and were being 
put down one by one, with circumstances of more or 
less barbarity. It was impossible to repeat the 
scene of the Boulevards everywhere, but it was 
necessary that terror should be general. According 
to the Government papers, some atrocities were com- 
mitted in agricultural districts ; and a M. CauvaiDj 
writing in the " Const it utionnel/^ had the audacity 
to talk of children being thrown alive into furnaces 1 
The favourite epithet which these hired libellers ap- 
plied to the Republicans who rallied round the 
Constitution, was that of Cannibals. I believe some 
acts of barbarity were committed, though, of course^ 
nothing to equal the scene on the Boulevards. 
Great effect was produced by the statement that the 
wife of the Prefect of the Nievre had been violated 
b the public place of Clamecy ; and the Government 
would not allow that unfortunate gentleman to 
publish the fact that he had never been married at 
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atL Not only sQj but the odious invention was in- 
troduced into a huge calumny in oOj ejchibited at 

tlie last tjxposition of paintings I 

At length came out the famous proclamatioji, by 
T^liich every person who waa at that time, or ever 
had been, member of a secret society, waa condemned 
to transportation beyond the seas ! In this way at 
least two millions of persona were made liable to 
exile ; and as there was to be no judgment, it was 
felt that the Government intended to reserve to itself 
the power of transporting whoever should be bold 
enongh to offer any opposition. The terror that 
spread in the then condition of minds may easily be 
imagined ; and no other explanation than this is re- 
quired of the immense majority that voted *' Yea'^ a 
few days afterwards, and that in the very provinces 
most menaced, on the spots where the Govemmeot 
papers laid the scene of a mythological Jacquericj 
the peophj voted unanimously with open bulletins 
for the usurj^ation* Every one was afraid of being 
transported. 

It is customary to praise Louis Napoleon for the 
admirable manner in which he carried out the plans 
which he had previously laid down. The fact is, 
that he proceeded in a totally different manner from 
what he had intended, and work 3d with different in- 
struments upon different elements. He believed 
himself to be more popular in Paris than he really 1 
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waSj but expected -d more vigorous armed resistance. 
He anticipated that the majority of the country 
would vote against hinij and therefore began by 
announcing the suppression of the ballot, and by 
ordering the people to come up and openly say 
" Yes^^ or " No" under the bayonets of his soldiers. 
Wheuj however^ he saw that it was possible to 
frigbten the whole nation out of all ideas of honour 
and libertyj he determined to enjoy the pleasure of 
an apparently free election; andj during a whole 
fortnight, directed his efforts solely to deepen and 
strengthen the feeling of terror throughout the 
whole length of the land, I know that at the 
election there was much fraud and much violence. 
The voters were marshalled into columns by the 
priests and the mayors, and headed by a few of the 
most enthusiastic Bonapartists, who pinned their 
fcuUetins to their hats^ and thus by example com- 
gelled the others to do likewise ; for whoever hesi- 
1;ated was instantly assailed by the accusation of 
Socialism^ and threatened with transportation. 
IHoweverj the great featiu^e of the election of De- 
cember the 20th J 1851, was, that men who had 
jjreviously belonged to different parties; who had 
conspired with Barhes and Sobrier | who had shouted 
at the heels of Louis Blanc ; who had adored Ledru 
Kollin ; who had looked upon M. Baze as the incar- 
nation of parliamentary integrity; who had talked 
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treason with M. Thiers; who regretted M, Guizotj 
who had worn medals of Henri Cinq ; who had in- 
variably — ^such was their power of appreciation- 
treated l/ouis Napoleon as a Cretin; — all went up 
together, abjuring their prejudices, their ideas, and 
their faith, under the influence of that degrading 
sentiment of Pear, and voted themselves a Master — 
gave themselves up absolutely, unconditionally, into 
the power of one man. This is a great lesson. It 
teaches us how little influential after all is civilisa- 
tion upon mankind } how slight a hold have upon us 
the acquired ideas of honour, of justice, of Uberty, 
of duty, of devotion, and everything that makes man, 
respectable; how near a citizen, prepared to die foir 
his country, is to the savage flying from hia own 
shadow in a wood, or starting at the creaking of a 
bough moved by the wind I 

I had intended — in what, perhaps, would have a 
somewhat pedantic adherence to my title — to give an 
outline of the events of French histoi^y since 1851, 
and an analysis of the proceedinga of the Imperial 
Government, It is almost impoasible, however, to 
obtain information concerning contemporary doinga 
that will not instantly be disputed, perhaps diaproved. 
Under the present circumstances of France, more- 
over, it would be idle to record more than impret* 
aiona* From the commencement of the Dictatorship 
all criticism on public matters has been suppressed. 
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We are compelled to rely on ofScial representations^ 
necessarily not credible; or on rumours that find 
their way abroad by no one knows what channels^ 
and cannot be implicitly depended on. Louis 
INapoleon pays the usual penalty of all who gag 
the press. The most frightful accusations are made 
against him and his supporters^ and are believed, 
because no discussion is allowed. Even under the 
Kepublic, the Party of Order, as it called itself, had 
begun the war against the pen — a sure sign that it 
meditated tyranny. Under the Empire, a universal 
silence broods over the country, broken only by voices 
that call aloud and find belief nowhere. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of French society at this mo- 
ment is avidity for intelligence coupled with complete 
scepticism. They listen because they want some 
excitement, but give no heed to what they hear; 
and go from one to the other with vacant faces, still 
asking, " What news ? what news V 

What can be new to them now? They have 
tried all forms of government, and found not one 
adapted to them. Too idle for liberty and too cor- 
rupt ; with many fine qualities and finer aspirations ; 
they are compelled to lie down awhile under a des- 
potism which claims, though in every place and at 
every time it does not exercise the right, to in- 
terfere with their opinions and even with their 
pleasures; to prescribe what they shall think. 
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where they shall eat, at what age their daughters 
may dance; which levies taxes on them by nieana 
of an Aasemhly virtually nominated by itself; 
and which acknowledges no control^ though control 
is, of course, exercised in an indirect manner by 
public opinion. The government of Napoleon III» 
may be called a tyranny tempered by wit* It can 
afford to commit any act of violence, but dare not h^H 
ridiculous. Truly the esample of France is a greal^ 
lesson^ but instead of teaching what interested 
sophists would have us believe — that political rights 
should only be granted when it is impossible to i^Q^| 
fuse tbem — ^it teaches that we should make haste t^i 
accustom as many classes as possible to the exercise 
of liberty— and there can be no liberty for a nian^ 
whose affairs are transacted as a privilege by others^ 
since we cannot always depend for our salvation orm^ 
the virtue of the Upper Ranks of Society, 




THE END. 
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